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In sugar cane, sugar beets, cotton, Farmers like it because it effectively kills all kinds of 
citrus groves, vineyards, coffee grasses—without the need for cultivating, chopping, 
plantations, irrigation and drain- oiling. Does away with these expensive—and only tem- 
age ditches throughout the world, porary—measures. Sprayed on leaves, it works its way 
youll find Dowpon* actively in inside tough weed grasses right into the roots, killing 
use. the entire plant. 

This remarkable Dow chemical Complete information on Dowpon—the systemic grass 
is a grass killer capable of controlling a wider range of killer—is available through your local Dow represent- 
grass weeds than any other product available. ative, or contact the Dow branch office in your area. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 









R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., Garrard House, 31/45 Gresham St., London, E. C. 2, England 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland « Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, USA. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED © Buenos Aires, ‘Argentina * Mexico, D. F. © Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowpanam 
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FEW PEOPLE THESE DAYS FALL FOR 
THE FOUR SUMMER MYTHS 


There used to be a traditional prejudice 
against advertising in July and August. 
Like most prejudices, it doesn’t stand up 
to rational examination. Here are the 
arguments to demolish the four summer 
myths once and for all. 


The holiday-months myth. “Everyone is on 
holiday in August.”” You are wrong, Sir; the 
estimated population percentage on holiday 
in any August week is 6 to 9%. 

The August-weather myth. “ August is sum- 
mer—the weather is wonderful.” August is 
usually a wet month—only 11 days without 
rain this year—perfect TV-viewing weather. 


The great-outdoors myth. “Nobody stays in- 
doors in summer.”’ Even when the weather is 
fine people still watch a lot of television. 
Peak-time weekend ratings for August 1958 
were only 7% down on March. From the 
cost point of view, this was more than off- 
set by the increase in total audience and, of 
course, by ATV’s special summer rates which 
gave a cost per thousand 15% /ower than in 
March. 


The no-business myth. “Nobody buys any- 
thing in summer.” Wrong again! The July- 
September quarter usually has the second 
highest retail sales of the whole year. 


No, August is a month just like any other. 
People watch ATV programmes nearly as 
much, although the peak moves later in the 
evening, while on a cost-per-sale basis you 
get better value than usual in August. 

The fact that most advertisers are realizing 
these things is part of the changing face of 
advertising. If your competitors haven’t 
realized them yet, don’t breathe a word; with 
acampaign onATV next summer, you should 
clean up the market. 





Associated TeleVision Limited 
Programme company for the weekend in London 
and weekdays in the Midlands 
LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
CHAncery 4488 
MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, 
Birmingham 3. CENtral 5191 
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Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 


Gas turbine blades, 
gearing and ducting ; 
airframe structural 
sections and sheets ; 
undercarriage wheels, 
tyres and brakes ; 

engine starting and 

flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 
and wind tunnels — 

all these depend, at 
some vital stage of 
production or development, 
on Birlec furnaces 

or adsorption driers. 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


Heat treatment furnaces, 
gas plants 


and moisture adsorbers 


cs An A.E.!. Company 


BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Johannesburg 
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PAPERMAKERS USE 
AND LIKE 


Tae aN LLlaa 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 
portant qualities... brightness, cleanliness, 
strength, formability and proper beating char- 
acteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | fv yYouieny. 


U.S.A. 
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The Kellogg Synthol unit, using a catalyst 
developed by The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
reacts carbon monoxide and hydrogen from the 
gas reformer to produce hydrocarbons and 
oxygenated chemicals. This chemical stream is 
separated and purified into commercial products 
such as petrol, diesel fuel and various solvents. 





COAL in the Atomic Age 






Our economy was coal may play as the basis of a new petrol chemical 

founded upon coal Industry. Located outside Johannesburg, adjacent 

—the coal which to large coal deposits, this new Synthesis plant is 

made possible two now producing a variety of chemicals, fertilizers 
hundred years ago the Industrial Revolution. An and liquid fuels from coal. In simple terms this 
apparently inexhaustible source of cheap energy plant converts coal into carbon-monoxide and 
permitted development of tremendous power which hydrogen. In the Synthol Unit developed by Kellogg 
before that time was beyond man’s imagination. the gases made from coal are synthesised into 
Then, fifty years ago, oil appeared on the industrial a wide variety of Chemical Building blocks for 
scene and gave a fresh impulse to the devel- the further production of aliphatic and aromatic 
opment of cheap power. And now, as if it were chemicals. 


in the wings and waiting to dominate the stage, The Kellogg experience of SASOL and at Petro- 
stands the prospect of virtually unlimited power— chemical plants and petroleum refineries in the 


Nuclear Energy. British Commonwealth and Western Europe plus 


Even if Nuclear Energy assumes the role coal has the world-wide experience of the entire Kellogg 
been playing as a primary supplier of energy, coal Organisation qualify Kellogg International 
will still hold an important place in the economic Corporation to help the Coal Industry plan for 
scene. The SASOL plant is a preview of the part the coming atomic age. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - wW.! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS 
e. THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
Y. KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION + NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA «© CARACAS 





Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Ferranti offer Pre-eminent 


Electronic 
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Data-Processing 


ey 


Systems 


PPaa) ete 8 
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based on magnetic tape, the new 
medium for clerical mechanisation 


THE PERSEUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 
the most powerful System made in Europe for 
large organisations or groups of companies. 


THE PEGASUS DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 
the most versatile computing System, for medium 
sized organisations especially those with both 
commercial and technical applications. 
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Write or’phone for further details to: 


FERRANTI LTD 


WEST GORTON - MANCHESTER 12 Tel: EASt 130! 
London Computer Centre: 


21 PORTLAND PLACE, W.I. TEL: LANgham 921) 
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DRIVE THE GAR YOU CHOSE 
AT THE MOTOR SHOW — 


ON CONTRACT HIRE 


You simply make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with 
Vehicle Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of 
any make you choose) every one or two years. And do it without capital 
outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 

@ Car guaranteed for 12 months. 

@ Taxed, fitted with heater and number plates. 

@ Replacement car available at 48 hours’ notice. 


Here are some examples of cars you can Contract Hire. 


Quarterly rental 
on 2 year contract 


AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA... ... £50 0:0 
MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT ... ... ... £52: 10: 
VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX £62 : 10: 
FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55 ... eee £68 : 15: 
STANDARD ENSIGN one £75 0: 
VAUXHALL VELOX .0. eee £86 §: 
RONGR “ON ac ee ss icles 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 
one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. 


Write, telephone or call for further details. 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 
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JACKSON 





FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


COGNAC 





Swirl it gently, 
sip it slowly... 
COGNAC BISQUIT 
is everything 
a fine brandy 


/ should be. 


* k* V-S.O.P. 
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JARNAC COGNAC 










HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET - LIVERPOOL 8 Tel: LARK LANE (616 (3 lines) 
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VIEW POINT 


Photographs: courtesy of English Steel Corporation Limited and Viekers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Limited, Palmers Hebburn Works, member Companies of the Vickers Group. 


| The Vickers apprentice may feel overwhelmed by the size 
- and power of the structures and machinery around him. He 
finds himself in a strange and busy world. Yet his training and 
_ the immediate task absorb his thoughts and energy completely. 


» Seen from the viewpoint of the 
boardroom, this task is only one of 
“Many specialised activities dove- 
tailing into-a great project. The 
- immediate operation may be com- 
pleted in days or hours, while the 
overall plan may range years ahead. 
/The future of an industry always 
: holds an element of uncertainty, but 
“prediction based upon experience 
can reduce this uncertainty. By bold 
decisions, the Vickers board grasps 


2 


VIGEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


the future and positively takes a 
hand in shaping it. 

Such decisions, aided by qualities 
of judgement, are firmly based on 
the resources and the past successes 
of the company. Above all, at each 
moment of decision, the board’s 
viewpoint is strengthened by the 
knowledge that when plans turn to 
action, it can confidently call on 
outstanding engineers from any 
branch of the Group. 


Among the activities of the 
Vickers Group of Companies 
are Shipbuilding, Ship- 
repairing, Aircraft Construc- 


tion, Steel - manufacturing, 


General Engineering. They 
make products as diverse as 
mine skips and optical instru- 
ments, earthmoving equip- 
ment and printing machinery, 
structural steelwork and rail- 
way carriages. The Vickers 
Viscount is known on every 
continent, Vickers-built liners 
and cargo vessels sail the 
oceans of the world whilst 
Vickers engineering products 
have set standards which are 
universally accepted. 








ENGINEERS SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


"sources of the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia, South Africa, USA 
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Family worries for Mr. Care 


Worried about the family, Why not let The Northern That sounds a wonderful 
Mr. Care? take care of that? idea. 

Desperately, Mr. Carefree. In what way do you mean? Nice, friendly people, The 
Say something happens to You take out a life policy Northern. They go out of 
me. There’s a mortgage with The Northern so as to clear | their way to be helpful. 

on my house and... the mortgage if you die. You're certain to like them. 


veut ws on cove veaue ww me NOLthern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


a 
By LONDON ABERDEEN 
FIRE * LIFE * MARINE SS ACCIDENT * MOTOR 1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £86,000,000 
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Next Move 
in Berlin 


T the heart of the bouquet of argumentative eloquence that Moscow 
A presented to the western powers on November 27th lay one tough 
nut of fact: the Soviet Union “regards as null and void” the 
three-power and four-power agreements of 1944 and 1945 on which the 
occupation of Berlin was based. It has always been a question why the 
Russians kept those agreements in being long after the alliance that 
produced them had fallen apart, through all the vicissitudes of estrange- 
ment and conflict from 1945 until last week. The Control Council and 
the Kommandatura broke up, the city’s economy and its government 
were split in two and west Berlin blockaded, two hostile German govern- 
ments were formed and were armed against each other. But the vestigial 
conventions and the underlying legal postulates of four-power rule in 
the German capital were preserved—and, with them, west Berlin’s 
position as the western show-window inside Communist Europe. 

Their preservation, mysterious as it was, suited the convenience of 
the western powers, who had always more to lose than the Russians 
had by scrapping them. With their east German protégés the Russians 
have established a special status of their own, which does not depend 
on any four-power agreements, and which the West cannot share ; this 
would enable them to leave Berlin while maintaining their position in 
east Germany unimpaired. It is, perhaps, because of the particular 
mystique which Germany and Berlin possess in their minds that they 
have not chosen to do this before. But, like other people, they have 
to consider their allies ; and Herr Ulbricht’s contention that Berlin is 
the capital of the German Democratic Republic was not easy to square 
with Russian acquiescence in the continuing four-power regime. Mr 
Khrushchev, who has personally conducted the new Russian move in 
Berlin, has now decided to move into line with Herr Ulbricht and back 
him to the hilt—or almost. 

The qualification is that Mr Khrushchev will not support an east 
German claim to all Berlin, yet ; he proposes instead that west Berlin 
shall become a free city under international guarantee, and the east 
German regime is to be asked—as “a concession, a definite sacrifice ” 
to accept this and join in the guarantee. People in the West will have 
their own idea of what such a guarantee is likely to be worth. The more 
real the freedom of the new free city, the more of a thorn it would be 
in the side of the east German regime, and the greater the temptation 
to forget the promises of non-interference. The promises are, however, 
offered, together with handsome assurances of export business, guaran- 
teed supplies of food and raw materials, and free channels of contact 
and trade in all directions, in place of the single long artery that sustains 
west Berlin now. 

The western powers cannot accept this offer. They cannot in cold 
blood retire and leave their tried friends in Berlin to sink or swim. Yet, in 
rejecting it, as they must, they must say something more. It is not enough 





864 


to deny the right of the Russians to withdraw—as if the 
western governments had not handed over power in 
their zones of occupation to a German government when 
it suited them to do so ; as if a great power could some- 
how be obliged against its will to exercise authority over 
a foreign city. A mere refusal to deal in any way with 
the east Germans will be just as inadequate. By their 
commitments to Bonn the western powers have pre- 
cluded themselves from recognising the east German 
regime even if they wished, which they do not ; but 
they have carried their boycott to such lengths that, if 
Moscow carries out its threat to hand over its remain- 
ing reserved powers to Herr Ulbricht, they will simply 
not be able to keep up. 

When the American, British and French foreign 
ministers concert their reply to Mr Khrushchev in Paris, 
they will need to agree on something of a positive nature 
that they can say. This is not merely because people 
in the uncommitted countries may not, for their part, 
see anything very unreasonable in what the Russians 
are proposing. It is not merely because the people of 
west Berlin themselves, desperately anxious as they 
must be that the Communists should be kept out, will 
still want to see some evidence of a western purpose that 
offers a hope that their isolation will not be intermin- 
able. The real reason is that if the western govern- 
ments are to make their policy work, they need to be 
able to say what its purpose is. Nobody can recommend 
that the present status of Berlin shall go on for ever ; 
nobody can expect that it will do so. The western 
refusal to change it must be accompanied by an “ until ” 
or an “unless.” This should be put forward as a sub- 
ject for talks with the Russians, who are suspending 
action for six months to give time for talks. 


ERLIN’S proper function is to be the capital of all 
Germany ; in permanence, it cannot satisfactorily 

be less. So long as that function is denied to it, the city 
is doomed to be divided between opposite sides in the 
cold war. Mr Khrushchev proposes that the three 
western sectors should be taken out of the cold war and 
“ neutralised ” ; but it is absurd to suppose that the 
cold war can be kept up in one part of the city and not 
in the other. The western powers might logically 
riposte by offering to discuss a free and neutral status, 
if it could be guaranteed, not for west Berlin alone, 
but for all Berlin. This would call for a very “ definite 
sacrifice” indeed from Herr Ulbricht—whose govern- 
ment is conducted from the government quarter of 
Imperial Germany, off Unter den Linden and the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The west Berliners, on their side, 
might reasonably object that they were being exposed 
to arisk. They would lose the protective local presence 
of allied troops. What would guarantees short of war 
itself, they might well ask, be worth ? But, in the last 
resort, what guarantee short of war itself, have they got 
now ; and for the added risk they would be offered 
something in return, the restoration of their city as a 
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whole—with the immense relief that that would mean 
to the population of east Berlin. 


But like Mr Khrushchev’s own proposal, this possible 
western counter-proposal is not likely to be accepted 
even it were put forward. Both are open to the same 
objection: if the solution were acceptable, the problem 
would not have arisen. What can be said is that if a 
provisional “free city” solution for Berlin were 
possible, it would have to cover all Berlin, not a part of 
it. A durable solution would, in any event, require that 
the German question itself be solved. Mr Khrushchev 
paid the usual lip-service in his note to the need for 
uniting Germany “as a peace-loving and democratic 
state.” This does not mean that he contemplates 
any solution of the German question at present. 
Moscow radio has already denounced as “tricks” 
and “camouflage” the suggestions that have been 
heard in the West that the proper answer to the 
Soviet note is a proposal to discuss the German question 
as a whole. It is, however, still the only proper answer. 

Just as the four-power occupation of Berlin was 
required by the city’s position as capital of all Germany 
—but for which, the British and Americans might have 
held on to Mecklenburg and Thuringia in 1945, to the 
great relief of the inhabitants of those provinces—so 
the tripartite occupation of west Berlin which is now 
contemplated implies a refusal to accept the division 
of Germany as permanent. But it is pointless for the 
three powers simply to refuse to accept the division 
unless they seek ways of ending it. There are no prac- 
ticable ways that do not require Soviet agreement. The 
customary pious declarations are no more satisfactory 
from the three powers than they are from Mr 
Khrushchev ; if their firm resolve not to be pushed or 
cajoled out of Berlin now is to be anything more than 
a reflex, they have to add to it their own proposals for 
a practicable agreement on German unity. 


Any such proposals would have to make it perfectly 
clear that when the West talks about German unity 
it does not mean the recovery of the lost eastern 
provinces: it means the uniting of the territories which 
are German at present. To allow any German claim 
to the lost provinces to stand in the way of German 
unity would be against the general interest, as well as 
against the German interest, and if—as Dr Adenauer’s 
reported remarks on Tuesday suggest—the Bonn 
government needs to be told this, it should be told 
so plainly. The West will still fight for Berlin, but it 
will not fight for Breslau. This is not the only way in 
which an approach to a reasonable German settlement 
would be likely to offend Bonn. Any suggestion of 
dealing with the east German government as an estab- 
lished (though transitional) authority, any suggestion 
of the disengagement of forces or of withholding 
nuclear weapons from the Bundeswehr, has that effect. 

Yet if the western governments are not prepared to 
discuss any of these things—whether from reluctance 
to give offence to their friends or from a fear that any 
change in their own arrangements in Germany might 








rr 
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have unpredictable effects—their position in Berlin 
becomes pointless. Mr Khrushchev has drawn a picture 
of them holding on to Berlin, out of obstinacy and 
pride. They have to make sure that his picture 
does not become true. 

Mr Khrushchev’s purpose in Berlin may, indeed, be 
to make the western position untenable, and nothing 
more. The Russians have been showing faint signs 
of movement in the disarmament talks at Geneva ; they 
have let drop at least one remark there which connects 
the problem of surprise attack with the nuclear arma- 





tional programme is a downrightly militant 

political document as well as an exceedingly 
important national one. It embodies the Conservative 
tactic for grasping the political thistle of the eleven- 
plus: to level up educationally without seeking to stamp 
flat socially ; to overbid the comprehensive school with 
the new-style secondary modern (renamed high school) ; 
to put the really big money behind a practical “ parity 
of esteem” which will alone take the sting out of selec- 
tion. ConServatives will see in the white paper’s closing 
words an affirmation of the Tory approach to all social 
issues: “ the keynote is opportunity. There must be 
opportunity for the individual boy or girl to go as far 
as his keenness and ability will take him.” 

The reforms go further than merely proposing 
to give the secondary moderns a new name, and promis- 
ing to improve them. The Government serves blunt 
warning that it will not approve attempts by local 
authorities to “‘ comprehensivise ” schools if they would 
damage existing grammar schools. The greater respon- 
sibility to be given to local government under the block 
grant is plainly not to be interpreted as licence to make 
doctrinaire assaults on existing schools, such as were 
recently planned by Newcastle’s education committee 
until the teachers’ opposition halted them. Under Mr 
Geoffrey Lloyd’s plans the local authorities will get the 
elbowroom to experiment with new forms of education 
and with new ways of eliminating the eleven-plus. This 
will include—as it should—approval for comprehensive 
schools wherever local facts and geography make them 
the most likely vehicles for secondary education for 
all; but the money is to go mainly into ensuring 
that “every secondary school, no matter what its 
description, is able to provide a full secondary education 
for each of its pupils in accordance with his ability and 
aptitude.” 

This is the proper objective. The operative word is 
“full.” It means that while grammar schools will con- 


TT" new white paper on the Government’s educa- 


Secondaries on the High Road 


The Government’s plans for improvements in secondary 
modern schools open a wide vista of educational reform 
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ment of Germany; they have expressed some temperate 
approval of Mr Rapacki’s revised plan to stop the 
spread of nuclear arms in central Europe. Their 
gesture in Berlin is more dramatic than these faint 
signs, and catches all the attention ; and indeed it may 
very well be that Mr Khrushchev is interested just now 
only in scoring off the West, and not in coming to terms. 
If that is so, there will not be much the West can do 
but continue to stand its ground and wait until Moscow 
can be interested in something better; but it must 
know, and make plain, why it is there. 


tinue to take their pupils, via the General Certificate of 
Education at “O” and “A” levels, to the point of 
entry into all forms of higher education, the new 
secondary moderns will also take their various streams 
to the point at which they will qualify for the 
types of further education suited to their abilities. 
It means, above all, that because the A stream in the 
renamed secondary moderns will be increasingly 
(instead of merely occasionally) doing the same work as 
the B and C streams in the grammar schools, transfer 
at sixteen plus from high school to grammar school to 
do specialised sixth form work will be easy, instead of 


A GLOSSARY FOR OVERSEAS READERS 


The 95 per cent of British children who are educated in 
state schools have hitherto been graded by examination at 
the age of eleven plus into :— 


(1) Grammar Schools, which have taken the top 20 per 
cent of children and trained most of them up to taking the 
General Certificate of Education at Ordinary (‘‘O’’) level, 
normally at age 16. A smaller proportion of grammar 
school children have gone on to take the GCE at Advanced 
(‘‘A’’) level two years later. Normally, two passes at ‘‘A’’ level 
have been necessary to secure entrance to a university (to 
which only 8 per cent of all British children go) ; or 


(2) Secondary Technical Schools, which are supposed to 
be broadly similar to grammar schools in status, but with a 
more scientific curriculum. (Only 5 per cent of children go 
to them) ; or 


(3) Secondary Modern Schools, to which most of the 
75 per cent of children who “fail the eleven-plus’’ have gone. 
Most secondary modern pupils leave immediately after their 


fifteenth birthday ; only 12,000 stayed on for a fifth 
year in 1948, and 38,000 in 1958, which would enable them to 
sit the GCE at ‘‘O”’ level (or special examinations) at 16-plus. 
The main proposal in the new white paper is to improve 
these schools, and greatly to widen the opportunity for taking 
examinations in them; as they reach a certain standard of 
efficiency, they are to be renamed High schools. 


A fourth form of state secondary schools in Britain are the 
Comprehensive Schools, which are the recipe favoured by 
the Labour Party. They contain “‘ grammar streams,” “ tech- 
nical streams ’’ and ‘‘ secondary modern streams” in large 
schools under one roof and one headmaster. So far only 1.6 
per cent of children go to them, mainly in London (which 
has long had a Labour-controlled county council). 
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hard and rare. Theoretically, though in practice one 
suspects less frequently, grammar school pupils 
developing specialised talents or bents (such as art, 
music, craftsmanship or agriculture) will also be able to 
transfer without loss of status or education to the 
specialised sixths of the high schools. 

This is the crux of the programme of reform. When 
entry to a high school is a foot on a sure road towards 
a range of opportunity extending from skilled 
apprenticeship to full university entrance (via O-level 
GCE and then, by transfer to grammar school, A-level 
GCE) high schools can look the grammar schools in the 
face. To get rid of their old name of secondary moderns 
as they approach this standard is good educational 
psychology ; Warwickshire has already preceded the 
minister in this. Some parents have understandably 
confused the words “‘ secondary ” and “ second-rate ” in 
districts where secondary moderns have been little more 
than renamed senior elementary schools, incapable of 
taking their pupils to any worthwhile qualification. But 
in the last few years a new crop of secondary moderns, 
with heads who are university graduates, with extended 
courses preparing boys and girls beyond the statutory 
leaving age for a variety of examinations, and with 
flexibility of approach and curriculum, have been 
blazing a new trail. The minister is right to follow it. 

Selection remains, as it must. It is needed 
to pick out those capable of taking a grammar school 
course, and also to pick out those capable of profiting 
from a “ secondary technical” course. “ Comprehensi- 
visation ”’ does not end selection ; all the evidence shows 
that the grammar and non-grammar streams in com- 
prehensive schools are and feel different. It is mytho- 
logy to think that because Smith, with an IQ of 125, 
is a comprehensive schoolmate of Brown, with an IQ 
of 85, they will talk the same language outside the 
classroom. 

On the other hand, when every school is good in its 
own way, when every average child is sure of just as 
good an education as any other average child whatever 
his school is called, selection is no deprivation. The 
grammar schools can be left to get on with their 
essential job of training the country’s upper quartile of 
intelligence for the major academic and scientific skills. 


i io recipe is the right one, on white paper. The test 
now will be how far it can in fact be fulfilled. The 
new programme, while promising the material needs 
and organisation of a system of varied but equal 
schools, does no more than provide the framework. The 
first essential will be to get enough teachers—of the 
right sort. Upon a pupil-ieacher ratio which is com- 
patible with good teaching in every type of school the 
whole plan will utterly depend. The minister has 
already made what he thinks is adequate provision in 
the crash training college scheme announced. last 
August ; it is to be hoped that his confidence is not 
misplaced. 

The next point is that little fruit will be gathered 
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in terms of a better education, either from his teacher 
training scheme or building plans, for two or more 
years ; the bulge of immediate postwar babies has not 
yet fully passed through the schools, and the system has 
yet to take the strain imposed by adding a year to 
teacher-training. Immediate spending will do little more 
for the next year or two than make education in all 
schools no worse than it is now. The white paper pins 
its hopes to the “ dip ” years in the early sixties, when 
the present bulge has passed, and before numbers begin 
to rise again. Not only will the new teacher training col- 
leges then be in full production, but the output of uni- 
versity graduates will also be rising sharply. All things 
should then begin to work together for good : smaller 
classes, better schools, more teachers, all in turn attract- 
ing more graduates into the profession and encouraging 
more pupils to stay on at school voluntarily after fifteen. 


I’ the minister has done the sum about teachers right, 

he may be able to claim one day that he carried the 
1944 Education Act (which, it should not be forgotten, 
was an all-party measure) to fruition. It is a fine vision ; 
and it is all the better for a hard-headed determination 
to make the best of the system Britain has already got 
rather than to make a comprehensive omelette of the 
overstrained school structure. But this is the time again 
to urge him, since he has been given so much money, 
not to dally, if the sum does start coming out wrong, 
but to run up some more teacher training colleges 
Straight away. 

He is, however, due for congratulations for getting 
the money—though he should perhaps share these with 
the Labour party, whose educational bids earlier this 
year made an imaginative Conservative scheme an elec- 
toral necessity. Mr Lloyd has rightly committed the 
country to a great deal. The immediate building pro- 
gramme, of projects to be started within the five-year 
period, is £300 million. But the recurrent annual costs 
are rising sharply. This year, education in England and 
Wales will cost £608 million, in Scotland £80 million, 
and for the universities £35 million—a total of £713 
million. The new plan, taking into account the addi- 
tional teachers, higher pay, and the changes in school 
population, will add at least £200 million over the next 
five years to the annual bill for England and Wales, and 
£30 million for Scotland. When the rising university 
expenditure is added to this, it is possible to foresee 
an educational budget topping £1,000 million a year 
before the completion of the plan, or fully 5 per cent of 
the foreseeable national income. This is an educational 
programme for an expansionist society. 

It is one thing to lay down policy in Whitehall ; it 
is another to carry it out when the spending and the 
administration are decentralised. Some delicate nego- 
tiations with the churches will have to start at once ; 
as the white paper admits, they will need help if the 
church schools are not glaringly to fall behind the 
standards set by the new state schools. They received 
such aid after the 1936 Act, but there is a danger of a 
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much bigger gap between church and secular schools 
opening up now ; yet nobody will wish to walk into a 
row that disturbs the church settlement reached by Mr 
Butler in 1944. The programme will place a heavy 
strain on local authorities, too, and to some extent the 
fitness of local authorities to operate a modern educa- 
tional service—contested by some—will be put to the 
test. If they lose the schools, as they have lost the 
hospitals, they will have themselves to blame. 

Finally, the fact must be faced that this programme 
will compel another look, not only at what is taught— 


The Gaullist Face 
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to see that the schooling is as up-to-date as the schools 
are going to be—but also at the whole structure of 
higher education. If the high schools are to widen their 
horizon, and the grammar schools are to be improved 
as well, opportunity to go on to a university must be 
commensurately increased. This is not Mr Lloyd’s 
task ; but the Government must now get down to it. 
Education is central to all the country’s prospects. 
Children are now going into high school who, before 
their working life is over, will be wrestling with the 
problems of the twenty-first century. 


France’s new mood will not help General de Gaulle to 


French Assembly, it must be sought in General 
de Gaulle himself and in what must now be 
counted his blessed constitution. There may, as 
M. Mendés-France has said, be doubts of the 
general’s ability to govern his rampant supporters 
in both France and Algeria; that he wants to do 
so, to be the leader of all France, both left and 
right, must be accepted. Yet it is incontestable that the 
general’s own choice of electoral system has brought 
him exactly the unbalanced chamber he wished to avoid. 
In that respect, the worst has happened. The parliamen- 
tary opposition to gaullism is confined to ten com- 
munists ; if this looks like a victory now it could have 
terrible consequences one day. M. Mollet’s socialist 
opposition-within-the-regime is an undistinguished 
rump. Men like M. Biaggi and M. Le Pen, whom the 
Algiers conspirators in May were too scrupulous to 
touch, are posing as moderate men of the right-centre. 
The friends of the Algerian settlers, besides some of the 
more unsavoury representatives of the settlers them- 
selves, are in a commanding, if uncohesive, coalition. 
Such is the new French assembly. But under the 
general’s constitution, it can sit for only five and a half 
months in the year. 

Nothing in the election (which is examined in detail 
by our Paris correspondent on page 905) can comfort 
those who hoped that the French people, by their vote 
in September’s referendum, were determined on 
change, at home, in Africa, in the world. If General 
de Gaulle is a liberal gaullist—as he probably wishes 
to be—it cannot comfort him either. The French people 
have not voted conspicuously for a change this time. 
Throwing out four hundred deputies does not, by itself, 
mean a change. Electing poujadists under the name of 
conservatives does not mean a change. Voting for 
gaullism, as M. Soustelle’s Union pour la Nouvelle 
République exhorted its hearers to do, does not mean a 
change. The old guard is back, just the same ; all that 


I there is any mitigation to the calamity of the new 





settle the Algerian question, or anything else 





is different is that the new men have harder faces. M. 
Poujade’s followers have not been routed ; they have 
become respectable. Gaullism, as the French electorate 
has interpreted it, is the right-wing mixture as before. 
The big:disaster in the election did not befall the com- 
munists ; they lost 135 seats, but they kept 20 per cent 
of the national vote. It befell the liberal gaullists, who 
won nothing at all. 


W HAT is this popular gaullism ? It is, supposedly, 
intelligent conservatism (at least, M. Soustelle 
himself is intelligent). It is the party of govern- 
ment. {It professes some liberal social and economic 
policies ; and probably this is more than window-dress- 
ing. It is nationalist. It is suspicious of such European 
ideas as the common market. It is against colonial 
surrender. It is for Algérie Francaise. And Algeria is 
the rub. Is this programme what the majority of French 
people really want ? Although the routed liberals have 
complained that France, through General de Gaulle’s 
own equivocation, has never been faced with the choice 
between independence and integration in Algeria, the 
voters are not quite so foolish as that. They can be 
assumed to have known perfectly well what kind of men 
they were backing, just as they knew what kind of men 
they were putting into office in 1956 when they voted 
for MM. Mollet’s and Mendés-France’s Republican 
Front. 

Of course the French people hope for peace in North 
Africa now. The trouble is that, like General de Gaulle 
himself, they would like to have it both ways. They 
want an Algeria that is half-integrated and half-indepen- . 
dent, half-satisfied and half-satisfactory. How it will 
happen they have no idea. Perhaps, one day, something 
will turn up: the general is in North Africa now look- 
ing for it. But to be safe, and to be strong (to indulge 
in the sort of micawberish chest-beating that gaullism 
now encourages), France has voted for, among others, 
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the bully-boys whose only policy for Algeria is the one 
that has been practised since 1954. 

Perhaps it does not matter. Perhaps the new assembly 
will be kept in its constitutional place. Perhaps General 
de Gaulle will ignore it by appointing as his prime 
minister an old personal retainer like M. Debré or a 
superior civil servant like M. Couve de Murville. Per- 
haps the Algerian rebels are about to cave in. Perhaps 
the general himself is something other than mortal and 
unpredictable. If everything goes right for the next 
year (as France’s allies must earnestly wish it will) the 
present fears of the new assembly may pass into limbo. 
But there is no earthly reason why France, or its allies, 
should be so lucky. 


F things go wrong the future can be ugly indeed. The 
I communist leaders have been pushed aside. Very 
well. M. Duclos will not have to waste his time now in 
answering for the repression in Budapest ; he can give 
his attention to industrial organisation (or disorganisa- 
tion) and, when the hour arrives, to strikes and sedition. 
Can M. Mollet’s socialist party, the self-styled 
“advance-guard of the Fifth Republic” elected with 
the UNR’s support, be considered strong or acute 
enough to hold its own with the communists in an 
economic downturn ? What sort of place in political 
life is left now for the slaughtered liberals ? Three years 
or so in the wilderness under M. Soustelle’s scourge 
may either drive them into the communists’ arms or 
into deliberate and resigned silence. If the general ever 
needs to escape from his importunate friends, where 
can he turn ? 

The new gaullism is uneasy and querulous. Even 
although the general will keep his engagements, in 
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form at least, France does not shape like being an easy 
partner for anyone. At present, perhaps born out of a 
reaction to last May’s humiliations, there is a mood of 
nationalist suspicion and distrust towards the outside 
world. It is possible for Frenchmen to see, equally seri- 
ously, evidence of British spite in the Ghana-Guinea 
affair and in a London court’s ruling that the Spaniards 
may call their sparkling wine “champagne.” France 
is on the look-out for slights. It all seems part of the 
atmosphere of gaullism. 

Once more, with the general’s return to Algeria, the 
immediate test is in North Africa. The Algerian crisis, 
after all, brought General de Gaulle into power and the 
Fifth Republic itself into being. It has still to be 
resolved. The general has first to settle on the spot how 
valid and representative the new Algerian deputies 
really are ; but M. Soustelle has already proclaimed the 
government’s satisfaction at the outcome of the Algerian 
vote. Once more rumours of General Salan’s approach- 
ing removal are current, and any restoration of a separ- 
ate civilian authority in Algeria is to be welcomed. But 
the record, last May, of the suggested military successor 
to General Salan cannot inspire trust in republican 
hearts. 

It seems increasingly clear that hopes of realism in 
French policy reside in General de Gaulle personally 
and alone. The electorate’s faith is very plainly in him ; 
but it has helped him neither to hold a political balance 
in the country nor to govern with a popular chamber at 
his back which reflects his own outlook on the world. 
When he takes President Coty’s place later this month 
General de Gaulle will be more powerful, but even 
more solitary, than before. Under any other man the 
resurrection of a liberal] French democracy would seem 
distant and remote indeed. 


of Frankenstein 


Are horror films such good business ? 


a hideous vampire is highlighted, drooling blood 
over a prostrate girl. A poster for another film 
shows a naked man, pierced by arrows, hanging in what 
looks like a steam chamber. “‘ You, too, could look like 


2 MONG the flashing neon signs outside the cinema, 


this,” the advertisement for the film proclaims. And 
it really seems that people want to. For horror films 
are now doing a roaring busjness. In the rather ambi- 


guous wording of one publicity blurb “ they are putting 
new blood ” into the depressed British film industry. 

“ Horror ” is a generic term covering a wide range of 
films whose only common link is that they all contain 
a monster. The monster can, of course, be merely a 
maniac human killer, but this easy way out does not 
seem to satisfy the public any longer. More spectacular 
monsters are demanded, and eager entrepreneurs have 
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supplied them in three main types. First, there was 
emphasis on the oversized and misshappen human— 
with a face worked out on psychological principles to 
be as terrifying as possible. These noseless, palsied 
creations were judged to look very well on posters. But 
on the screen they proved to have several drawbacks. 
The engineering of the plastic and foam rubber required 
for these contraptions is clumsy, and, because of the 
lack of strength of the man inside, they have to be 
strictly limited in size. Moreover, the man-monsters 
tend to be so awkward that they can end up by arousing 
sympathy, not fear, in an audience. 

This drawback was found to apply equally to the 
second genus of monsters—that of oversized animals 
and insects. Animals are particularly difficult to use 
because, of the English love of pets ; fur, which always 
arouses warm feelings, is taboo. Greater successes have 
been secured by enormous spiders, scorpions and ants ; 
but these, although frightening, can be expensive to 
construct, The third and latest type of monster, which 
is increasing fast in popularity, is regarded as a triumph 
by the trade because it is really cheap as well as very 
nasty: the new emphasis is on the amorphous creature, 
the mushroom, the bladder, the caterpillar, and the 
octopoid globule. 

Cheapness of production is an essential element in 
the horror films’ financial success. There is little travel- 
ling for the cast to do: the enclosed atmosphere of an 
old castle, an atomic station, or a rocket is normally 
all that is required. The time for shooting can be cut 
to around half that taken for a normal film. Since one 
rocket or one castle is much the same as another, sets 
and interiors can be used again and again with only 
small and nerve-jarring differences. Given that a com- 
pany has a good effects department to make the 
monsters, pools of blood, screams, skeletons, etc., there 
are very few further overhead expenses involved. 

Hammer Films—the leading British producer for 
this grisly market—show this cost advantage over 
normal studios particularly clearly. “ The Revenge of 
Frankenstein” cost the company approximately 
£80,000 in all, compared with an average of £130,000 
for films assisted last year by the National Film Finance 
Corporation. It took only five weeks to shoot, and five 
months to make from start to finish; and it made 
£150,000 in the United Kingdom and about $14 million 
in the rest of the world. Other films from this company, 
though most of them have been slightly more expensive 
to make, have so far made similarly staggering profits. 


N the whole, the films in which the monsters appear - 


are lamentably bad. In many cases, the titles, 
such as “I was A Teenage Frankenstein,” are the best 
things about them. But some have genuinely gruelling 
stories as well. The man into mushroom theme of “‘ The 
Quatermass Experiment,” the fangs through the throat 
in “Dracula,” the whistling of the giant ants in 
“ Them,” the brutal tearing of head from body in “ The 
Trollenberg Terror,” the blood-filled atomic caterpillars 
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in “ Fiend Without A Face,” and the activities of the 
mad boy in “I Was A Teenage Werewolf ”—all these 
themes fully deserve the “ X ” certificate that they get 
from the Board of Censors. Indeed, some people will 
question whether the meaty enthusiasm of audiences for 
them is not a dreadful commentary on the decadence of 
postwar Britain ; and whether the wise course would 
not be to refuse permission for them to be shown at all. 

To blame “ postwar decadence ” is unjustified. This 
is not the first time that the craze for horror has come 
to the screen. Indeed most of the productions of the 
Hammer Company are remakes (glossed up and in 
colour) of films first shot in the 1930s. Since the 
1930s the screen has been subject, about once in each 
decade, first to a wave of science fiction and then to 
a wave of horror. The first craze culminated in 1935, 
with films like King Kong and the Boris Karloff series. 
There was a revival in horror interest in the early 
forties, and the present wave began to gather momen- 
tum about five years ago. It is now worldwide. In 
Europe, in the United States, in Japan, the Philippines, 
and Latin America, teenagers are flocking to see 
monster and sex films ; and Britain, either because of 
popular demand or because of the censors, actually 
consumes the weakest mixture. 

When the Hammer Company makes a horror film, it 
makes three versions. The gentlest is for the British 
market ; a tougher version goes to the United States ; 
and for Japan and the East no holds are barred. This 
Eastern love of horror should surprise no one who has 
seen some of the films that the Japanese make them- 
selves. But it does dispose of the argument that a love 
of horror is a disease of western over-civilisation and 
town life. It also qualifies the common arguments that 
horror is solely a gimmick of an industry in decline 
(though it certainly is that in part), or just a compensa- 
tion for the wateriness of British television. 


UST how bad a thing is this craze for horror films ? 
This is a rather harder question to answer than it 
sounds. The monster men themselves are self- 

righteous about it. Listen to Mr Herman Cohen (whose 
“‘ Horrors of the Black Museum,” with seven murders, 
waxworks, and hypnotism, should be out next spring): 

Teenagers who see those tough juvenile delinquent 

films can go out and buy themselves a bicycle chain. 

But no one can go out and make a monster. 

But to assert, as Mr Cohen does, that he is therefore a 
protector of public welfare, sits rather oddly beside the 
moral which was widely drawn from his “I Was A 
Teenage Werewolf.” This film, in which a teenager 
becomes manic and kills, not through his own fault 
but because of an inherited defect which is exacerbated 
by the activities of an unscrupulous psychiatrist, was 
an evident sop to law-breaking youths. 

So much for one argument for not being too harsh 
on horror films. It is usually backed up by another: 
that people who watch horror films do nothing but 
giggle at them. In most people’s experience, unless 
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the film is excruciatingly bad, this just is not true— 
except perhaps among a very small and noisy section of 
the audience. More people will have nightmares after- 
wards than will laugh, and if the subliminal suggestion 
that is being introduced into American horror films is 
allowed in this country (such as flashing for a fraction 
of a second words like “ blood ” and “ murder ” on the 
screen behind a screaming woman), many more un- 
doubtedly will have them. This, and the whole empty, 
nauseating fantasy of horror films, surely cannot be 
otherwise than bad. 

The real argument against getting too worried about 
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them is that the craze, having over-reached itself, may 
fade as quickly as it did in the 1930’s, on strict com- 
mercial grounds. For example, the Rank organisation, 
after showing “ Dracula ” successfully on its full circuit 
for a week, found that some regular customers had been 
scared away and that takings during the following 
month were well below average. The film industry lives 
by its regular customers and fails if it shows films that 
make them stay away. Just as making money is what 
spurs the horror producers on, so losing money may 
eventually make them, and the film industry at large, 
turn their attention to less unsavoury subjects. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 





CYPRUS 


Thermometer, not Thermostat 


AST year the United Nations Assembly passed no resolu- 

. tion on Cyprus. It might have passed one broadly 
favourable to Greece’s case, but the Greeks turned down 
the conciliatory amendments offered to them, and their own 
text went too far to be accepted by the necessary majority 
of delegates. The temperature prevailing during the debate 
of the past two weeks has been, if anything, even more 
lukewarm. Most of the member governments have pleaded 
for moderation and compromise in one form or another. 
Seven alternative drafts confronted them by Wednesday: 
Greece’s proposal that the island should become indepen- 
dent ; recommendations for further negotiation, presented 
in varying forms by Britain, Turkey, Iran and Colombia ; 
an Indian draft, backed by Ireland, the United Arab 
Republic, Ceylon, and others, urging that the aim of nego- 
tiation should be “self-government” and that partition 
should be ruled out ; and a Belgian plea for an “ amicable 
solution,” linked with an appeal to all parties to halt 
terrorism. The one thing lacking in all these rival proposals 
has been any sign of enthusiasm for the taking over of 
responsibility for Cyprus by the United Nations as a body. 

British arguments have not been very happily presented 
in New York this week. Commander Noble, the Minister 
of State, has somehow managed to say publicly that the 
Government is opposed to partition and, in almost the same 
breath, to add that any public statement that the Assembly 
was also opposed to it might touch off civil or even inter- 
national war. Never, one supposes, can a British spokes- 
man have begged so earnestly that the United Nations must 
at all costs refrain from supporting a British policy. Mr 
Noble’s porpoise-like floundering invited a more intelligent 
riposte than the childish accusation made by Mr Averoff, 
the Greek foreign minister, that he was trying to intimidate 
the UN. The Assembly as a whole is visibly weary of that 
kind of talk ; refreshingly little of it has been heard, except 
from communist speakers and from Mr Shukairy, the rather 
nomadic delegate who at present occupies the Saudi Arabian 
seat. But unfortunately the Assembly’s debate, while reveal- 
ing an encouraging preference for moderation among the 


community of nations, cannot be expected to have a 
moderating effect in Cyprus itself. One may feel relief at 
seeing the United Nations thermometer record a generally 
low temperature, and yet long for the UN to provide some- 
thing more in the way of a thermostat that would help to 
keep local passions below boiling point. 


HILE the UN debate neared its end, a British coroner 
\¢ in Cyprus concluded the inquest on a Greek killed 
by the soldiers who combed Famagusta after the murder 
of Mrs Cutliffe, a sergeant’s wife, on October 3rd. In 
summing up, after hearing much self-contradictory evidence 
which provided yrist for unscrupulous Athenian inventors 
of atrocities, he observed: 


One can fully understand the horror, disgust and anger 
that filled the minds and hearts of everyone on that day, 
but nothing can justify the assaults on persons who had 
done nothing to warrant them. 

Relief that a British court can show independence at 
such a moment and in such circumstances ought not to 
breed any complacency. The British in Cyprus are not 
guilty of anything like the amount of brutality with which 
Greek propagandists daily charge them ; but they are men, 
not angels, and there is little doubt that the wretched 
position they now occupy in Cyprus is having a brutalising 
effect. That is one more urgent argument for extricating 
them from that position with all possible speed. 


SUDAN 


General Abboud’s First Moves 


UDAN’S military rulers appear to be more independent 
S than Egypt’s and to be headed for a more promising 
future than Iraq’s. The Sudanese leaders may be inexperi- 
enced themselves but in Iraq and Egypt they have before 
their eyes examples of what military dictatorship can and 
cannot accomplish. 

General Abboud has not fallen into the trap of promising 
more than he can reasonably produce. By not wholly 


repudiating the actions of his predecessors he can hope to 
retain the loyalty of Sudan’s small but valuable corps of 
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trained public servants, By not encouraging mob action, 
he spares himself the necessity of satisfying the mob with 
stage-trials or extravagant statements. Nearly all the general’s 
actions have inspired confidence at home and abroad. How 
much happier a place Baghdad would be today if its new 
government had managed to do the same. Instead, Iraqi 
business has come to a standstill, the development pro- 
gramme is grinding to a halt, and the bedouin are camped 
around Baghdad like vultures, waiting for a snatch and grab 
when the next round comes. In Khartoum the past is 
dismissed as of no importance. Eyes are on the future: what 
a contrast to Cairo, where recitals of former glory or past 
shame take up so much of press space and radio time. 

The new government in Khartoum has not only said 
forthrightly that it will accept American aid, it has removed 
the restrictions imposed on such aid by the former parlia- 
ment. The Sudanese made no apology for this decision, a 
brave one in a part of the world where only Russian arms 
and aid are regarded as compatible with Arab nationalism. 
The government simply said that it needed £120 million 
for development during the next five years, and that only 
a small portion could be raised at home, even with heavier 
taxes and a programme of austerity. 

As if to show that it can get along with Asia and Africa, 
and that it is not merely following a blindly pro-western 
policy, the Sudanese government has recognised the Chinese 
People’s Republic and assured Ethiopia of its good inten- 
tions. Sudan’s most important foreign relations are with 
the United Arab Republic. It must be becoming more and 
more apparent to the Egyptians that future negotiations with 
the Sudanese on the Nile waters will be between equally 
self-confident equals, not between big brother and little. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


By the Right 


R IAN HARVEY’S resignation has produced the transla- 
M tion of Baron Profumo (the title, of which he is fifth 
in line, is Sardinian) to one of the two Under-Secretaryships 
at the Foreign Office. His wife, Miss Valerie Hobson, will 
make a splendid diplomatic hostess. Mr Macmillan has 
taken the opportunity of the small chain reaction this has 
set off to advance two former outriders of the Right. Mr 
Julian Amery, the Prime Minister’s son-in-law and the bio- 
grapher of Joseph Chamberlain, has been moved from the 
War Office, where he assisted in the dwindling of the Army, 
to the baron’s former job as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, where he will doubtless aid in the liquidation of 
the Empire. It is unlikely that he will be able to do much 
there to base Britain’s trade on an extension of imperial 
preference, a cause which was formerly near to his heart. 

Mr. Amery is replaced as Under-Secretary at the War 
Office by Mr Hugh Fraser, another member who has had 
the reputation of being a boy of the gunboat brigade. Mr 
Fraser’s name has also recently been linked with Mr Head’s 
subterranean rumblings against Mr Sandys’s calculations 
of military manpower, which makes his surfacing in his new 
job rather surprising. Mr Macmillan’s apparent policy of 
loading former rebels with junior ministerial responsibility 
is presumably intended to devitalise possible sources of 
trouble on his back benches, It is less likely that he is 


deliberately counterbalancing his two predecessors’ long 
record of attention to Mr Butler’s supporters in the Tory 
party’s liberal wing. 
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BY-ELECTIONS 


No Bells of Shoreditch 


ESS than a quarter of the electorate bothered to vote at 
Shoreditch and Finsbury last week, in the smallest turn- 
out at a parliamentary election for many years. Everybody 
is saying that this was a slap to Labour in the week when it 
was launching its major publicity campaign. The fact 
remains that there were proportionately even more absten- 
tions from the Tories’ tiny cohorts at Shoreditch than from 
Labour’s massed ranks there: Labour secured 76 per 
cent of the much-reduced total vote compared with 
732 per cent in 1955. Four of the five by-elections this 
winter have now shown a swing away from the Conserva- 
tives greater than the 2 per cent swing which, if spread 
evenly across the country, would turn them out of office in 
any immediate general election. The exception was 
Chichester, which showed no swing either way. The more 
extreme stories of Conservative revival just are not being 
borne out in these by-elections. 


PRE-ELECTION PILLORY—I 


Mr Callaghan’s Folly 


N the last few months before a general election a special 

pillory ought to be set up for any minister or shadow 
minister who makes the future conduct of government 
by his party more difficult, in order to do one of two 
things: either to try to win a few more votes or—in the 
case of Opposition frontbenchers—to win a few more cheers 
from behind in the insidious popularity stakes for which 
every Labour shadow minister is now so ardently running. 
The Economist intends to set up such a pillory, and the 
first politician to be thrust firmly into it is Mr James 
Callaghan, Labour’s shadow colonial secretary. During the 
debate on central Africa last week, Mr Callaghan turned 
aside from what many will regard as a reasonable expression 
of liberal doubts about Rhodesia’s present course, in order 
to do something quite unnecessary: to make a personal 
attack on the federal prime minister, Sir Roy Welensky, who 
was then on a visit to this country and who had come to 
listen to the debate from the gallery. Mr Callaghan remarked 
that he was bound to say, although he did not much relish 
doing so, that Sir Roy was in effect a hypocrite. 

The preamble to these remarks was untrue. Mr Callaghan 
was not bound to say what he did. He quite obviously did 
relish saying it. And if he becomes Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, everybody who hopes for a liberal solution 
of Rhodesia’s affairs will rue his speech. The danger of last 
week’s personal fracas is obvious: in the Rhodesian con- 
stitutional discussions that are due in 1960, Sir Roy may 
well be humanly influenced against accepting from Mr 
Callaghan’s hands terms that he might conceivably have 
accepted from somebody else, and he may react more 
bitterly than he otherwise would have done against any 
really firm safeguards for Africans put forward by a Labour 
government. The most probable consequence of any such 
unpleasantness would be that a Labour government’s firm 
line would then be whittled down a little. 

The folly of Mr Callaghan’s relapse into personalities is 
not affected by the fact that some of Sir Roy’s party col- 
leagues have been rude about Mr Callaghan himself during 








their recent election, nor by the fact that Sir Roy (who is 
potentially the most liberal prime minister the Rhodesias 
have got) is not as liberal as most Britons would like him 
to be. The test of statesmen’s speeches should be their effect 
and their necessity, not the extent to which speakers have 
been needled. Mr Callaghan has now gone a long way 
towards disqualifying himself as a useful colonial secretary. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Atlas Changes the Map 


TLAS—the Atlas of mythology—shouldered the world. 
Can one say much the same of the American missile 
that has now been fired over 6,000 miles, from Florida 
to the waters around Ascension ? When this greatest of 
deterrent weapons goes into service, the political as well 
as the strategic equation will be altered. Since last year, 
when Russia announced that it had tested an inter-conti- 
nental rocket, the world’s eyes have been focused on an 
evident disequilibrium: the fact that the new Soviet 
weapons could deliver hydrogen bombs on to American 
soil without inviting direct retaliation by the same means. 
The United States has thus become temporarily more depen- 
dent on those of its friends and allies from whose territory 
intermediate range bombers or missiles, like the Thors 
recently installed in Britain, could reach Russia. True, the 
Americans have continued to express confidence in the 
deterrent effectiveness of their inter-continental range 
bombers ; but at the same time they have pressed on with 
‘ their missile programme—and the result is, at last, Atlas. 
America’s relations with its European allies, with Japan, 
and with countries like Morocco, Libya and Saudi Arabia, 
will all be affected if it soon possesses rockets that can hit 
Russia from launching pads in the United States, and 
nuclear-powered submarines that can stay underwater in 
sea areas from which their nuclear missiles can reach the 
Soviet heartland. Although dispersal and ability to resist 
local attacks will both remain important parts of the deter- 
rent equation, there seems bound to be a relative fall in 
the value of bases such as Okinawa, Dhahran, Torrején, 
and East Anglia. In some areas, local friction over American 
bases may decline spectacularly—particularly if the United 
States, aware of its strengthened bargaining position, boldly 
intimates that continued sniping will lead it to pull out, and 
thereby stimulates the smaller nation concerned to think 
fast about the moral support and material benefits it has 
been deriving from having the bases on its soil. One may 
even envisage, in due time, a western readiness to let a 
general disarmament agreement include liquidation of over- 
seas bases—a concession which would then deprive Russia 
of one of the main blocks it now uses to resist any such 
general agreement. 


The Bounder 


N the same day that Atlas reached Ascension, reports 
were published about a Soviet nuclear-powered 
bomber—already nicknamed “ The Bounder ”—capable of 
girdling the globe repeatedly without refuelling. Although 
many sceptics regard these reports, which originated in an 
American journal, as somewhat coloured by the latest 
contest for funds among American defence services, 
it seems quite possible that the Russians have in fact got 
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a prototype into the air. Inevitably there is once more a 
clamour in the United States for a “ crash programme ” to 
catch up with Russia. But can the questionable value of this 
aircraft outweigh the highly lethal risks involved ? Non- 
nuclear bombers can already, if refuelled in the air, remain 
in flight for long periods and, if need be, circle the world. 
By contrast, an aircraft which is in effect an airborne nuclear 
reactor is a much more dangerous thing to have overhead 
than a “ conventional ” aircraft carrying atomic bombs, for 
the latter type can—indeed, on occasion, has been known 
to—crash without catastrophic results. Enthusiasts for this 
particular “crash programme ” should be made to reflect 
on the ominous double meaning of the phrase. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMICS 


Montreal Revisited 


HE picture of last September’s Commonwealth 

Economic Conference painted by some MPs in 
Tuesday’s debate bore only a coincidental resemblance to 
what actually happened at Montreal. It will be a pity if 
a glossy myth is allowed to grow up about this, because 
its real story of relative success snatched from original awk- 
wardness was revealing. Towards the end of the first week 
a common cynical view at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel was 
that the Canadian government had called the conference 
largely as an internal political stunt, and now the United 
Kingdom government was expected to pay for it (by the 
relaxation of dollar import restrictions and the enlarged 
system of Commonwealth loans). But in the second week, 
after some polite diplomatic demarches (especially Sir David 
Eccles’s famous “ Dear Donald ” letter to Mr Fleming), the 
United Kingdom got something back itself. Principally, 
the increasingly protectionist Diefenbaker government 
agreed not to increase its protectionism against British goods 
quite as quickly as it otherwise might have done. From this, 
other advantages flowed. One undoubted success of the 
conference was that Asian and African ministers and civil 
servants enjoyed the Commonwealth atmosphere enor- 
mously ; they were duly impressed by this example of 
delicate negotiations carried through in a spirit of family 
urbanity without blustering remarks from anybody. Another 
achievement was that the Commonwealth settled on an 
“agreed view” to put forward at the subsequent Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meetings at Delhi, at the Gatt 
meetings at Geneva, and (a rather patched agreement here) 
at the discussions on commodity stabilisation schemes which 
all countries then felt ought to take place sometime some- 
where. 

Since Montreal the IMF discussions about increasing 
international liquidity have been a relative success, and the 
Gatt meeting aimed at securing freer trade in agricultural 
products has been a relative failure (for this, as a dispatch 
from our Geneva correspondent on page 803 of The 
Economist last week suggested, western Germany’s extreme 
agricultural protectionism deserves a lot of the blame). 
Meanwhile the third initiative at Montreal—the idea of a 
series of discussions aimed at the stabilisation of commodity 
prices—has lost a little favour with the formerly eager pro- 
ducers, chiefly because some commodity prices have since 
then begun to go up. Possibly the most important long- 
term consequence of the conference will spring from a single 
sentence, which at the time was thrown into the discussions 
rather like a stray pebble into a pool. 
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Now we feel more like 
our old selves! 


With the easing of the credit squeeze, the National Provincial 

Bank is once again able to meet generously the borrowing needs of all 
customers—old and new. Anyone who seeks to borrow secured or unsecured 
for private or business purposes is assured of sympathetic consideration 

by the Managers of the National Provincial Bank’s 1,500 branches. 

And it is worth remembering that our banking rates are a 


good deal lower than is usual for special schemes. 





National Provincial 


Sor friendly service’ 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited 


announce that, as from Ist January, 1959, 


all business will be conducted in the name of 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


London Branches: 54, Parliament Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1462 
13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 9691 


Shipping and Travel and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 1771 


* PAKISTAN + CEYLON - BURMA * KENYA + TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * UGANDA * ADEN * SOMALILAND 


PROTECTORATE * NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


DD>D555 593555555553 555 5>>>> aK KSEE KS KK 


Telephone: London Wall 4040 


ADD>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> HE CRC 
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CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED 


FENCE 


Approaching full operational status with the RAF as mainstay of 
Britain’s air defence 


Adopted by Sweden after exhaustive consideration of surface-to-air 
guided missile systems available throughout the world 


Proved in many hundreds of test firings 


Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound forms the world’s most effective defence 
system now and for many years to come 


Security forbids publication of full details, but the following 
facts about Bloodhound can now be given:— 


Power. The Bloodhound is powered by two Bristol ramjets— 
jet engines with no moving parts. Ramjets ensure power 
and range flexibility, burn kerosene, are simple and safe 
to handle. 


Homing system. Semi-active: i.e., ground crew directs 
radar beam on to target which is reflected to a receiver in 
Bloodhound, ensures highest accuracy—regardless of range. 
Missiles may be fired singly, or in salvoes, using only oneradar. 


Airframe. Employs unique and advanced monoplane 
moving wing configuration—two advantages: quicker and 


more precise response as well as greater accuracy of inter- 
ception; superior at high altitudes. This configuration was 


selected at initial design stage to embody maximum develop- 
ment potential. 


BRISTOL/FERRANTI 


> 
Bloodhound 


GUIDED WEAPON SYSTEM 


Weapon design and construction by Bristol. Guidance and control by Ferranti. System sales organisation by Bristol Aircraft Limited 
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This was Sir David Eccles’s brave reminder that the best 
way of aiding the industrialisation of poor countries is not 
necessarily always to lend them more money, but to stand 
ready and eager to import their cheap textiles and other 
industrial goods, even if this hurts high cost domestic pro- 
ducers ; more countries are now inclined to be rather more 
willing to accept this principle than seemed likely to accept 
it before Montreal. 


WALES 


Welsh Huffs 


ELSH frustration at having a Minister for Welsh 
Affairs and a Minister of State for Welsh Affairs but 
no Secretary of State for Wales has burst into the open. 
The present round of trouble began with the resignation 
of Mr Huw Edwards, who as its first and only chairman 
had run the Advisory Council for Wales since 1948 very 
much as his personal instrument. On finding that there 
was no generally acceptable successor available among the 
council’s twenty-eight members (four representing manage- 
ment, four the unions, twelve the local authorities, and eight 
appointed by the Prime Minister) and no obvious Welsh 
grand old man whose appointment from outside would have 
made everybody happy, Mr Macmillan bestowed the chair- 
manship on the Minister for Welsh Affairs—Mr Henry 
Brooke, otherwise known as the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. At this point four other members of 
the council departed. 

Before the council is reconstituted next September Mr 
Brooke has the uncomfortable task of arriving at some con- 
clusion with the remaining members about what work it can 
usefully do. So far, instead of developing into an economic 
pressure group, as one might have expected and feared, 
it has concentrated, rather like unofficial members in a 
colonial legislature, on trying to engineer further structural 
change. Despite rebuffs it continues to refine its fore- 
doomed case for a Secretary of State, on the grounds that 
while Scotland has a super-lobbyist in the Cabinet, Mr 
Brooke is at best only a spare-time agitator for Wales. This 
is remarkable evidence of its ignorance of how pressure 
groups in Whitehall work, and of how Cabinet meetings 
are conducted. A Welsh Secretary would not have full-time 
departmental responsibilities (such as the Scottish Secretary 
has, because of the need for separate Scottish bills arising 
mainly out of the separate system of Scots law) ; and he 
would not advance Welsh interests one iota merely by 
sounding the lilt of St David in the Cabinet room. He 
would be much more likely to get himself regarded, to 
Wales’s disadvantage, as a confounded nuisance. 


Lord Raglan and the Dragon 


S it happens, Mr Brooke’s case against transferring sub- 
jects such as education in Wales from the appropriate 
Ministry to the more parochial atmosphere of a Welsh 
Office, where there would be much more scope for 
nationalist pressures, could only have been strengthened by 
a debate in the House of Lords last week. It took place on 
a motion by Lord Raglan calling in question the practice 
of forcing children in Wales to learn Welsh even if their 
parents do not want them to. 
Tempers during the debate were unlordly because of a 
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previous article published by the mover. In it Lord Raglan 
(who besides being Lord Lieutenant of Monmouthshire, 
which is neither in England nor in Wales, is a past president 
of the Royal Anthropological Society and the author of a 
book on “ The Hero”) had the temerity to write off Welsh 
as the language of illiterate and semi-illiterate Welshmen, 
which is understood by only a quarter of the princi- 
pality’s own population. He also threw in for good measure 
the wounding observations that names like Jones, Williams 
and Thomas were in use in England long before the Welsh 
had surnames at all and that the Welsh were not really Celts. 

This ensured a vitriolic reply by Lord Macdonald of 
Gwyaenysgor, a Welshman who lived fifty-five years of his 
life in Lancashire. But although the other speakers all 
deplored Lord Raglan, and some pointed out that without 
a knowledge of Welsh one cannot appreciate the glories of 
Dafydd of Gwilym, Ceidiog or Pantycelyn, which is true, 
most of them were obliged to endorse Lord Raglan’s main 
point. There is no case for small-nation linguistic compul- 
sion. Granted that it is an advantage for any child to be 
bilingual, it is difficult to think of any language which it is 
more useless (except for small bands of romanticists and 
scholars) to be bilingual in than Welsh. Unless it be Erse. 


EUROPE 


A Provisional Agreement 


PROVISIONAL agreement to cushion the shock of the 
A imminent tariff and quota changes in the community 
of the Six has been brought nearer by the week’s meetings 
in Brussels. The Six will extend the 10 per cent tariff cut 
to all Gatt countries. They are prepared to increase quotas 
to the countries of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation by 20 per cent, but for this they require, as 
a quid pro quo, quota enlargements from the other OEEC 
countries. Further, the French still resist the extension to 
outside countries of a third provision in the Treaty of Rome 
—that each member country must extend quotas to the 
community equivalent to 3 per cent of its own output of 
every product. This qualification was discussed on page 
769 of The Economist last week. 

The request for reciprocal quota concessions is not 
unreasonable. In London it is held that it is for the Six to 
make the concessions, since they are starting the discrimina- 
tion. But on the Continent many people assume that Britain 
will live up to its free trade professions by relaxing its 
quotas. At least an all-round enlargement of import quotas 
in Europe would be a start on the road to freer trade—a 
precedent for further moves throughout western Europe, 
if not a commitment. British concessions might possibly 
serve to persuade the French—who, with their payments 
difficulties, are reluctant to enlarge the total of their con- 
cession—to budge on the 3 per cent clause, perhaps by 
spreading their quota relaxations more thinly. 

A Io per cent tariff cut throughout Europe would be 
valuable too. It is open to the objection that it would 
be throwing away a bargaining counter in tariff negotiations 
with the United States. Two months ago, however, America 
proposed in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
that there should be general tariff negotiations aiming at a 
20 per cent reduction in world tariffs in the next two years. 
Could the United States and Gatt be persuaded to accept 
any European moves as provisional steps, in return for 
which the United States would offer concessions later ? 











To Paris or Brussels? 


R MAUDLING has invited his weary men back to Paris, 

A new meeting of the free trade area committee of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
which he suggests, might, at this stage, serve the purpose 
of clinching a provisional agreement. But the Six are in 
no hurry to resume negotiations on a long-term agreement 
in the Maudling committee, and Dr Erhard on his flying 
visit to London no doubt made this clear to Mr Maudling. 
To put it bluntly, they are not going to waste artificial 
respiration on a corpse. They have entrusted the task of 
discussing a long-term agreement to Professor Hallstein as 
president of the European (common market) Commission, 
and have asked him to report by March Ist. 

All this has understandably disconcerted London. 
Moving the negotiations from Paris to Brussels, and accept- 
ing another three months’ delay, appears to weaken the 
British bargaining position. But it is not much use having 
a bargaining position and no bargaining. What is important 
is to keep alive the principle that any association between 
the Six and the rest must be a multilateral one, bringing 
in all the countries of OEEC. Direct talks between a repre- 
sentative of the Six and Mr Maudling (who might, perhaps, 
speak for the “other Six”—Britain, the Scandinavians, 
Switzerland, and Austria) may get more done than a revival 
of the farce in Paris. All this certainly looks like a French 
victory. The French have long thought of a new nego- 
tiating procedure in which France could not be isolated. 

That concept was accepted by Dr Adenauer at Bad 
Kreuznach. But it would be as well not to be too pre- 
occupied with the tactics. If the Six are really moving 
towards a common position with which Britain can nego- 
tiate, then that is all to the good. The fact has to be faced 
that, in the negotiations, this country has to find some way 
of practical association, not only with a continental customs 
union, but also with a live political community which daily 
gains in strength. 

The drawback of changing the method of negotiation 
now is that it will mean delay. A pause might, however, be 
used for the formulation of proposals by the Six and for a 
quiet unobtrusive effort to patch up Anglo-French relations, 
now in a worse state than they have been for years. The 
common interests that exist have little chance to surface 
if the talks consist in exchanges of torpedoes rather than 
concessions. But it is no use having a pause if nothing 
happens at the end. What Britain wants from the Six is 
far-reaching proposals for association with their community. 
And if these proposals recognise the political realities of 
Europe more than the free trade area did, that will be 
to the good. 


WEST AFR'CA 


Waiting Game 


ITTLE light on the Ghana-Guinea betrothal was thrown 
by Guinea’s itinerant ambassador, M. Diallo Telli, on 
his visit to London last week. M,. Telli, a young but 
sufficiently adept diplomat, confined himself to the repeti- 
tion of certain wise saws (chiefly on marriage) and curious 
instances (such as Canada’s membership of the Common- 
wealth but not of the sterling area). He insisted on Guinea’s 
continuing hopes of friendship with France, and attributed 
his own arrival in London solely to a desire to return the 
compliment of Britain’s early diplomatic recognition. 
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The impression he left confirmed the growing belief that 
while the prime minister, M. Sekou Touré, may well be 
interested in an eventual West African federation with Dr 
Nkrumah, his prime purpose, besides the acquisition of 
£10 million from Ghana’s reserves, has been to strengthen 
his own hand against General de Gaulle. There may yet 
be pickings for Guinea on the carcass of the new French 
community ; at least, it is worth while waiting to see. Already 
the French have granted M. Sekou Touré continued mem- 
bership of the franc zone, apparently on condition that 
he modifies the Accra agreement. Where this will eventu- 
ally leave Dr Nkrumah himself remains to be seen. Dr 
Busia, leader of the Ghana opposition, made it plain in 
London on Tuesday that he fears the worst. Not only, he 
thought, could Ghana ill afford to lend £10 million now ; 
it stood precious little chance, in the present state of 
Guinea’s economy, of ever seeing it again. He could be 
right. 

The formal declarations of membership in the new 
French community proceed apace in the west African 
colonies that voted oui last September, with French Sudan, 
Senegal, Chad (ever an early rallier) and Gabon in the lead. 
While this brought a warm glow to the hearts of the general 
and M. Houphouet-Boigny, the Ivory Coast leader who sits 
in his cabinet in Paris, a clear danger appears that the 
wholesale establishment of little states may soon prejudice 
the prospects of federation of the former French West and 
Equatorial Africa. Such, indeed, is M. Houphouet-Boigny’s 
intention. 


HOUSING 


New Deal for Old Dwellings ? 


HE Government’s House Purchase and Housing Bill 

goes beyond its already announced plan for advancing 
money to building societies to assist the purchase of old 
(pre-1919) houses valued at less than £2,500. In addition 
to providing £100 million for this purpose, it introduces 
a system of standard grants for improving the amenities of 
old houses. The grants are fixed at £25 for the provision 
of a fixed bath or shower, £40 for a water closet, £75 for 
a hot-water supply, £10 for satisfactory facilities for storing 
food—a maximum of £150, which represents about half 
the estimated cost of these improvements ; but no money 
will be paid unless at the end the dwelling is equipped 
with all four facilities and is fit to live in for at least fifteen 
years. The broader existing scheme of improvement grants 
of up to £400 a dwelling will also be continued and made 
more attractive by freeing owners from all accompanying 
conditions after ten (instead of twenty) years and by allowing 
one owner-occupier to sell to another after three years’ 
occupation. Local authorities will pay a quarter of the 
cost of both types of grant, but will not be able to refuse 
any valid application for the new standard grant. 

It is easy to see what the Government is trying to do, 
much harder to feel sanguine about its prospects of success. 
The home purchase scheme will work, if it works at all, 
by finding buyers for the rather better old houses within 
the upper limit of £2,500 (although unfortunately and 
rather unfairly this limit will exclude a great deal of pro- 
perty in London that would qualify if it were in the 
provinces). On the other hand, as many as three to four 
million old substandard dwellings will qualify for the new 
grants. By concentrating on securing the barest decencies 
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of modern living for the millions of houses which still lack 
them, the new standard grant may achieve more good than 
the old type of improvement grant, although both will con- 
tinue. Inevitably, if the plan gets anywhere at all, the 
annual charge on the Exchequer (currently rising by 
£600,000 a year) will increase very considerably, while 
local authorities may feel some resentment at paying extra 
grants though losing their discretion. But it still seems 
very doubtful whether many owners of rent-controlled 
dwellings will respond to a plan which will only enable 
them to raise rents to the extent that the rateable values of 
their houses are improved ; and most substandard dwellings 
are still controlled. 

The Government in fact is still tackling a very desirable 
objective by very costly methods. Might not a better 
solution be found by taking a leaf from the programmes of 
both political parties ? At one extreme there is a consider- 
able block of old properties for which speedy decontrol of 
still frozen rents would offer the best and most economical 
way of getting improvements done. At the other extreme 
there are blocks of older houses—those which will figure 
in the next slum clearance drive—for which (but only for 
which) it would be sensible to adopt Labour’s recipe: to 
encourage the local councils to buy them and systematically 
carry out a temporary renovation plan, on the lines of the 
scheme now operating in Birmingham. 


KENYA 


Bloodshed Ahead? 


HE curse of Kenya politics is that everyone states his 
maximum demands and refuses to bargain, or else gets 
into positions from which extrication is impossible without 
unthinkable loss of face. The Colonial Secretary, it seems, 
is no exception. He has now absolutely turned down the 
demand by the African elected members, led by Mr Mboya, 
for reconsideration of the constitution which he imposed 
on Kenya over a year ago. Mr Mboya retorted this week 
that the Africans will never co-operate in working the 
Lennox-Boyd multiracial constitution. So nobody will 
deal with anybody ; but Mr Mboya thinks that the Asians 
will make good their threat to pull out of the Kenya govern- 
ment if negotiations are not reopened. In addition, he 
has gently deposited in Whitehall what looks like a ticking 
time-bomb: an affidavit from the principal crown witness 
at the Kenyatta trial that the evidence which he then gave 
was perjured and that he gave it because of considerations 
offered him by the Kenya government before the trial. 
The net effect of all this is to give Mr Mboya a tactical 
advantage ; he is standing as the man who wants to talk, 
but who is stymied by the “ extremist ” Europeans, backed 
by Mr Lennox-Boyd, who will not budge from impossible 
conditions. But Mr Mboya, who has smouldering fires 
behind his personal charm and air of reasonableness, shows 
no sign of budging either ; in fact he keeps making im- 
possible conditions. He now says that “tensions and con- 
flicts” may arise from the European refusal to make 
concessions ; in the same breath he demands that the “ state 
of emergency ” be ended, and no longer used (as it certainly 
is used) to cut African political discussion to a bare 
minimum. He will promise nothing until his constitutional 
demands are met, but meanwhile he utters what looks 
dangerously like a covert threat of direct action. Unhappily 
this is exactly the way to make Whitehall eminences, as 
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well as Kenya settlers, dig in their heels. 

Meanwhile some Europeans seem to be almost jauntily 
resigned to a period of violence. They complacently fancy 
that it will be confined to the towns, and that they will be 
able to ride it out easily; in the rural areas they say that land 
reform is breeding a contentment which only a Kenyatta- 
like agitation could upset. But the neo-Mau Mau KKM 
society (condemned by Mr Mboya) is, as one feared it would 
be, proving deeper-rooted than first reassuring official state- 
ments suggested. The Europeans are now beginning to 
dream of some “ Swiss canton ” type of solution which will 
enable them to live cosily in a tribal reserve ; Mr Mboya 
is thundering that, after a transitional period, Kenya is 
irrevocably African. For the time being, however, it is an 
immovable lump in the lap of the Colonial Office, 


SPAIN 


The Hidden Opposition 


HE wave of arrests reported from’ Spain is only the 

latest manifestation of the repressive policy that began 
early in 1956 after a period of cautious but perceptible 
liberalisation. Between 80 and 100 professional men, 
students and workers, have been arrested by anti-subversion 
squads of the Brigada Politico-Social, in widely scattered 
places—Madrid, Barcelona, San Sebastian, Bilbao, Sara- 
gossa, Valencia and Seville. The persons gaoled after the 
previous mass arrests last January were accused of attempt- 
ing to reconstitute the banned Communist party ; those 
now arrested are apparently suspected of “ social democratic 
activities.” 

Whether or not the right people have been caught, there 
is no need to suppose that these activities are imaginary ; 
the pity is that they should be labelled a crime. Both inside 
and outside Spain there have been persistent and largely 
successful efforts in the past two or three years to unite 
various clandestine groups of the non-communist opposition 
to the Franco regime. The trade union groups Union 
General de Trabajadores and Confederacién Nacional del 
Trabajo formed an alliance, both with each other and with 
recently created Christian workers’ groups ; a parallel move- 
ment among university students resulted in the formation 
of a Democratic Union of Students, from which communists 
were excluded. The student demonstrations of February, 
1956, were indeed the first serious signs of intellectual 
unrest after the deceptive calm of 1955. Since then, many 
academic and other professional people have joined either 
the clandestine Socialist party or the Unidn General de 
Trabajadores. 

Some of the men now arrested are prominent in their 
own right or belong to well-known families. They include 
Sr. Antonio Villar, legal adviser to the American embassy 
in Madrid and a professor at the Madrid university ; Pro- 
fessor Juan Raventés y Carner of Barcelona university, a 
grandson of a finance minister in the second republican 
government in 1931; Professors Rion and Buscarona of 
Barcelona ; the writer Edm6n Valles, and the wealthy indus- 
trialist and lawyer Joaquin Pradera Machimbarrena, the 
uncle of an army officer gaoled January Ist. 

It is on such men as these that Spain will have to lean 
if it is to take its proper place among modern nations when 
General Franco goes. 
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FINLAND 


Exercise in Undermining 


HE events of November 26th pushed the Finnish 
i. coalition government into a crisis from which it could 
not recover. The communists, who are not represented in 
Mr Fagerholm’s government, questioned Ministers severely 
about unemployment and about trade with the Soviet 
Union ; the party also announced that it was preparing 
mass demonstrations. On the same day the Soviet Embassy 
through its information bulletin accused the Finns of 
breaches of the trade treaty with Russia and of trying to 
switch their trade over to the West, and to west Germany 
in particular. The last attempt at reconciliation of the two 
socialist groups failed: every hope that Mr Simonen and 
his left-wing socialists could be persuaded to support Mr 
Fagerholm’s government disappeared. A day later, the 
Agrarians asked their Ministers to resign ; and the disso- 
lution of Mr Fagerholm’s government has followed. 

The origins of the Helsinki crisis go back to the com- 
munist advance in the elections last summer, and to the 
subsequent formation of a majority government without 
communists or left-wing socialists; it revolves around 
Finland’s relations with the Soviet Union. The Russians 
have conducted a violent campaign aganist Mr Fagerholm 
and his cabinet ever since they took office ; at the beginning 
of last week, three large Finnish industrial enterprises, which 
sell most of their produce in the East, were informed that 
their deliveries to the Soviet Union would have to be 
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postponed. This act of direct pressure brought the latent 
government crisis to a head. Finnish opinions about the 
composition of the future government on the whole agree 
that there will have to be some shift to the left, but that it 
remains desirable to keep the communists out. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna Revisited 


ORTY years ago the much maligned Habsburg Empire 
F fell apart ;.new republics were proclaimed ; the 
Emperor departed. His son, Archduke Otto von Habsburg, 
is now exploring the possibility of returning to Austria. 
Although his father, the Emperor Charles, survived the 
monarchy by only a few years, Archduke Otto was given 
the education of an heir to the throne: he is an expert on 
the problems of nationality and federation in south-eastern 
Europe, and speaks the seven major languages of the former 
empire. An Austrian citizen, he lives in Bavaria ; his pass- 
port carries the unusual endorsement “not valid for 
Austrian Federal Republic.” 

Last Saturday Herr Raab, the Chancellor, confirmed that 
he had received a letter from Archduke Otto, expressing the 
desire to return home. Herr Raab appears to have indi- 
cated in reply that Otto would have to recognise the “ Habs- 
burg law” of April 3, 1919; that is, he would have to 
renounce his claims to the succession and declare himself 
a loyal citizen of the Republic. The Austrian Chancellor 
pointed in the same letter to the difficult relations of his 
country with the people’s democracies that are successor 
states of the Habsburg Empire, and the need for care. The 
Czechs have, indeed, started to grumble already. There 
is also the question of the Habsburg private property, which 
had been confiscated in 1918, partially restituted by the 
Schuschnigg government, and impounded again by the 
Nazis. The possibility of restoring some of this property 
to Otto is being mentioned in Vienna. 

If the Habsburg heir decides to return, his repatriation is 
bound to become a controversial issue in both the govern- 
ment and the parliament. The Socialist party may 
remember its anti-Habsburg traditions. In Austrian 
monarchist circles, two groups have already emerged—one 
urging Otto’s return at any price, the other maintaining, 
on rigid legitimist grounds, that he must not give up his 
claims. The People’s party, on the other hand, hopes that 
Otto’s return would take the wind out of the monarchists’ 
sails, preventing them from putting up their own candidates 
at the forthcoming elections and from splitting the middle- 
class vote. In the meanwhile, Archduke Otto’s case is in 
good hands. The negotiations on his behalf with the 
Austrian government are conducted by Dr Max von 
Hohenberg, an able lawyer and the eldest son of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, also a former heir-presumptive to the 
Habsburg throne, whose assassination at Sarajevo in 1914 
caused so much trouble. 


LONDON’S BUSES 


Ealing at Finchley 


iERE is a Slightly Ealing-Studios-flavour about the 
. enterprise of the seven Liberal councillors of Finchley 
who, in snook-cocking protest against the local shortcomings 
of London Transport’s bus service, have launched a free 
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private service of their own, with their wives and them- 
selves as conductors. Even the best of Ealing comedies, 
however, comes to an end ; besides being exhausting, the 
snook-cocking posture is too expensive to be held indefi- 
nitely. Entertainment and publicity value apart, the real 
interest of the Finchley case lies in the prospects of the 
pirates’ forthcoming application to the Transport Com- 
mission for a normal operating licence. London Transport 
is expected to oppose the application ; and the arguments 
raised will serve as a precedent in any similar cases which 
may arise following on last week’s service cuts. 

The principle of the thing was closely examined in the 
report of the committee of inquiry into London Transport 
in 1955. Underlying London Transport’s difficulties is the 
potentially incompatible set of duties imposed on it (via 
the British Transport Commission) by the Transport Act 
of 1947. It must provide a system which is “ efficient, 
adequate, economical and properly integrated”—a duty 
which becomes hard to interpret when an economical service 
is regarded by the public as obviously inadequate and an 
adequate service is shown by the accounts to be obviously 
uneconomic. Theoretically, the obvious solution should be 
a discriminating increase of fares on at least some of the 
unremunerative routes. To the passengers this would often 
be much more attractive than doing without their bus 
service altogether. But the committee in 1955 firmly 
rejected this possibility ; the mechanism of fare fixing is 
said to make discrimination between routes administratively 
impossible. The committee, however, recommended 
equally firmly that in such cases “ London Transport should 
be ready to allow, and even to encourage, an independent 
operator to undertake a service ”»—if necessary at a higher 
fare. There is no question here of outsiders unfairly 
“ creaming ” a profitable route away from a complex public 
undertaking, whose responsibilities for providing some ser- 
vice on unremunerative routes they do not themselves share. 
On the contrary, it is a question of taking over what to 
London Transport is an unprofitable load. For once, not 
merely irresponsible sentiment but hard-headed economic 
calculus is on the side of the Titfield Thunderbolt. 


WOLFENDEN REPORT 


Vice Laws in Prospect 


HAT changes are likely in the law after last week’s 
debate on the Wolfenden report ? Although Parlia- 
ment still thinks that homosexual acts between consenting 


adults in private should be listed as a crime, a majority of . 


the House now probably believes that they should not be 
a crime punishable by imprisonment. Probably a majority 
could also be obtained for saying that the administration 
of the law in England should be brought into line with that 
in Scotland, where there are far fewer prosecutions, appar- 
ently because a discretion lies with the Procurator Fiscal 
to prosecute only when it seems in the public interest to 
do so. After the election (though not before it), the passage 
of a private member’s bill incorporating a half-way house 
to the Wolfenden recommendation may be feasible. 

On prostitution, by contrast, Mr Butler intends to go 
ahead this session with a bill that would make imprisonment 
the punishment for repeated offences. If a general election 
and a change of government intervene, there is some doubt 
whether a Labour government would proceed with it. In 
considering his bill Mr Butler seemed to be worried by 
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three main problems. One is to avoid any danger of mis- 
taken prosecutions of women waiting for innocent assign- 
ments. But presumably the police will enforce a law 
attended by stricter penalties through a system of cautions 
first and arrests for repetition of the offence ; this should 
not make mistaken prosecutions more likely (even if the 
requirement to get outside evidence of “ annoyance” is 
dropped), although the fact of higher penalties will open 
serious temptations for corruption of the police. 

Mr Butler’s second difficulty is that he is being pressed 
by the women’s organisations to punish prostitutes’ cus- 
tomers as sternly as the prostitutes. orally there is a 
good case for this ; and, practically, drunken customers on 
the prowl are often more of a nuisance to innocent passers- 
by than are the women. But the police have convinced Mr 
Butler that it will be much more difficult for them to clear 
the streets if they are obliged to try to prosecute both 
parties, instead of concentrating on the women ; unfortu- 
nately, they are probably right. 

As part-compensation to the embattled women’s organisa- 
tions, Mr Butler is going to accept the minority recommen- 
dation of the three women members of the Wolfenden 
committee that the maximum penalty for men who live off 
prostitutes’ earnings should be raised to five years’ imprison- 
ment. As ponces are not popular figures with the electorate, 
this is a politically easy thing to do. But many prostitutes 
are fond of their kept men rather than feel exploited by 
them. The offence to which the new penalty will refer 
should be carefully defined, and restricted to the active 
organisers of the new forms that the vice rackets will cer- 
tainly take as and if prostitution is edged off the streets. 


Ohe Economist 


DECEMBER 4, 1858 


LIMITS OF EMPIRE 


Now certainly it never has been, and we trust never will 

be, the part of The Economist to plead for any needless 

expenditure of Imperial resources, or for the reckless 
multiplication of Imperial responsibilities—an error which we 
hold to be a worse and more fatal violation of the principles of 
true economy than even wasteful expenditure itself. There is 
a moral frugality which is at the root of all pecuniary frugality ; 
and no nation which is lavish of pledges and promises which it 
may be unable to redeem, can have any grasp at all of the first 
principle of a true State economy. But while we are always 
anxious that every national obligation we incur should be 
carefully, and we may almost say suspiciously seanned, before 
it is incurred, we have no sympathy at all with that spirit of 
undiscriminating and superficial economy so apt to find favour 
with Mr Bright’s school, which uniformly grudges every new 
national engagement, on the ground that the web of English 
influence abroad is already too complicated and too expensive— 
which will not endure to see a single fresh name added to the 
list of England’s clients or allies—no matter whether it really 
bring with it important vantage ground for the solution of old 
difficulties, or whether it involve a completely new and isolated 
class of responsibilities. Yet it is, we believe, completely in this 
narrow spirit that Lord Derby expresses the strong inclination 
of the Government to reject Sir James Brooke’s offer. Had 
England no relations already with the East . . . it might, no 
doubt, be a questionable policy to accept all the responsibilities 
of a new set of diplomatic relations with the East, for the sake 
of so small a settlement as that of Sarawak. But an English 
settlement in Borneo would be in no such position ; it would 
be a new and most important link in a chain of Oriental 


possessions which bids fair to unite Asia and Europe by really 
living ties. 
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parking foolishly, dreamer backing dreamily, bore boring in where no room. 


Common occurrence. Roads full of. Born every minute. 


You meet pig-headed gate-post. Looks at you. Won’t budge. Inch or two. 


Can, can’t, can, can’t... can! Slight scrape? Only bumper. 


Bless bumpers. By? Wilmot Breeden, who specialise in. Education of rude steel. 
Huge presses, bubbling baths, polishing, buffing, cross-examining. 


Swaddled in adhesive plaster. Touching, very. 


Also door-locks, door-handles, push-buttons, safe, smooth, dependable. 
Window-winders. Boot locks and stays. Steering wheels. Virtually every British 


car roads today carries some components Wilmot Breeden. Yours too. All’s well. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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LETTERS 








Labour Policy 


Sir—Last week you stated “Labour 
used to stand for nationalisation. It 
does so no more.” This belief that the 
Labour Party are quietly dropping 
nationalisation is one that certainly seems 
to be gaining currency. Is it true? The 
Labour Party’s intention to renationalise 
the steel and road haulage industries 
is clear, but beyond this Labour policy 
on nationalisation is obscure, perhaps 
deliberately. 

The texts, the section on public 
ownership in “The Future Labour 
Offers You” and “Industry and 
Society,” will bear almost any con- 
struction: varying from the view you 
apparently adopt, that (apart from steel 
and road haulage) there is to be no 
further nationalisation, to the view, ex- 
pressed by one of the Labour Party 
executive, Mr Mikardo, that the 660 
largest firms in the country are to be 
transferred to public ownership imme- 
diately, and other firms or industries are, 
in addition, to be nationalised as funds 
become available or public policy re- 
quires. In these circumstances the temp- 
tation is obviously to adopt the inter- 
pretation that coincides most closely to 
one’s own views. This appears to be 
what you and many others have done. 

Let us, however, look at the policy 
statements which are summarised by 
“The Future Labour Offers You.” 
Chapter 3 of “Industry and Society,” 
for reasons which it describes, proposes 
that public ownership (without neces- 
sarily public control) should be extended 
inter alia as shares become available 
from death duties and as the proposed 
National Superannuation Scheme funds 
are invested. In this way something like 
four-fifths of all the equity shares quoted 
on the London Stock Exchange could be 
state-owned by 1980. This policy is not 
repeated in “ The Future Labour Offers 
You.” Is it repudiated? 

On the other hand, the proposal in 
Chapter 4 of “Industry and Society” 
for public control (without necessarily 
public ownership) is clearly repeated in 
“The Future Labour Offers You.” The 
Labour Party apparently propose to 
make the boards of the 600 largest firms 
responsible to the state rather than to 
their shareholders. As “The Future 
Labour Offers You” expresses it, 
“Labour believes the time has come 
when public control must be extended 
so as to ensure that the decisions of 
these boards which vitally affect our 
economy are in line with the nation’s 
interests.” From reading “ Industry and 
Society” and “Plan for Progress” it 
would seem that the intention is to 


establish over each of the 600 firms a 
Similar control to that exercised by the 
Government over the nationalised indus- 
tries, that is to say, that the Government 
should have the power to take the 
the 


Strategic decisions while leaving 





tactical decisions to the management of 
the company concerned. 

This seems to me to be the key pro- 
posal in the whole Socialist economic 
policy. Clearly the Labour Party them- 
selves regard their economic policy as 
summarised in the phrase “ controlled 
expansion.” This seems to mean ex- 
pansion stimulated by an inflationary 
monetary policy and the use of controls 
to counteract the effects of the inflation. 
I refuse to believe that even the Labour 
Party can think that building licences 
and foreign exchange control, or even 
what you describe as “ their private line 
to their trade union friends ” would be 
sufficient for this purpose. I suggest 
that the word “controlled ” here refers 
primarily to the public control of the 
600 which in “The Future Labour 
Offers You ” appears on the next page. 

If this interpretation is correct, the 
Labour Party propose an advance along 
two lines: —of public ownership and of 
public control. This policy, in fact, adds 
up to a policy of nationalisation of the 
greater part of British industry. When 
industry is publicly owned and publicly 
controlled it is nationalised, and it makes 
little difference whether control and 
ownership are acquired separately or 
concurrently. 

This is not only the most coherent 
interpretation of the Labour policy I can 
see, it is also in my view the most likely. 
It is, however, surely from every point 
of view highly unsatisfactory that the 
principal item in the Labour Party’s 
economic policy should be so obscure 
as to require interpretation like the 
secret texts of some forgotten sect of 
the Dark Ages. I suggest that it would 
be of value alike to their supporters and 
their opponents and those as yet unde- 
cided if some responsible spokesman of 
the Labour Party could tel] us whether 
your interpretation or mine is correct.— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT RENWICK 
London, W1 


* 


Str—In your leading article last week 
about the Labour Party’s policy docu- 
ment, you seem to approve Labour’s 
foreign policy proposals in principle, 
but go on to criticise them “ because the 
Russians, the Chinese and the Arabs 
will not play.” 

Two of Labour’s main proposals—dis- 
engagement in Europe and putting our 
relations with the Arabs on a commercial 
basis—you have often advocated your- 
self. A third—a permanent ban on H- 
bomb tests—involves accepting a Rus- 
sian offer. In the case of these three 
policies at least your criticism is un- 
founded or applies equally to your own. 

Sometimes you give the impression 
of bias against the Labour Party even 
when your own views and the Labour 
Party’s substantially agree.—Yours faith- 
fully, D. TAVERNE 
London, SW7 


Common Market 


Str—Mr A. C. L. Day criticises you for 
saying that there are economic reasons 
why Great Britain should not join the 
common market. But it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the political from the economic 
aspects of an economic merger designed 
to achieve a political federation. 

It could of course be argued that 
France, who looks across the Channel as 
well as across the Rhine, or Federal 
Germany, who looks across the Rhine 
but also eastwards, or indeed the 
Benelux countries or Italy, may despite 
the Rome Treaty jib at federation; 
nevertheless Britain must eschew any 
commitments which would bind her 
more closely to her European neighbours 
than to her partners in the Common- 
wealth. 

The unity of the Commonwealth is a 
European interest and European unity is 
a Commonwealth interest. The common 
aim of the Six is the unity of Europe, 
and they should therefore be able to 
work out with their other OEEC 
partners an agreement or agreements to 
lower tariffs reciprocally and together 
when they take their initial plunge in 
January. There would then be time to 
consider most urgently an alternative 
designed to avoid a further division of 
Europe or a division in the Common- 
wealth. This might be on the lines of 
the Strasbourg Plan or what the Prime 
Minister in 1949 described as “a low 
tariff area . . . in Western Europe to 
which such preferential systems as are 
enjoyed by the Commonwealth can be 
partially extended.”—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN BicGs-DAVISON 
House of Commons 


Unit Trusts 


Str—Your Business Note last week 
criticised the scheme for buying units of 
the British Shareholders Trust by instal- 
ments through the United Dominions 
Trust. Some of your criticism is justi- 
fied, but we felt when we were making 
these arrangements and we still feel 
that the advantages outweight the 
disadvantages. 

The object of the trust is to encourage 
investment in first class British indust- 
rial shares, under expert guidance. For 
maximum success two things are neces- 
sary: the provision of an easy means of 
so doing, and encouragement to investors 
to save as much as possible for the pur- 
pose. The instalment scheme is designed 
for the second. Instalment purchase can 
be a help to saving in this case, because 
if a man contracts to pay a fixed sum 
each month for shares he has already 
acquired he is much more likely to end 
up the period having saved more than if 
he simply invests each month what is 
left after living expenses and luxuries. A 
mere voluntary resolution to save can 
so easily be set aside and the money 
“frittered away”. This may be a sad com- 
mentary on human nature, but all obser- 
vation supports it. Many families would 
not be enjoying their motor cars and tele- 
vision sets if they had to wait until they 
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had accumulated the necessary capital 
before purchasing them. But whereas 
hire purchase of goods is a stimulant 
to spending, the purchase of shares in 
this way is a stimulant to saving and 
investing. 

Your comments on the cost of buying 
units on hire purchase also seem some- 
what unfair: the statement that the unit 
has to appreciate by about 7} per cent in 
value to cover the interest charge alone 
overlooks the fact that the distributions 
on the uniis being purchased by instal- 
ments accrue to the purchaser and must 
be offset against the interest charge. The 
actual amount which the units would 
have to appreciate to cover the true inter- 
est cost is therefore approximately < per 
cent per annum if tax is paid at the 
standard rate. 

Moreover, if one takes into account the 
distributions on all units (that is, includ- 
ing those bought for cash by the down 
payment and the others bought on de- 
ferred payment), they would more than 
cover the interest charge.—Yours faith- 
fully. K. A. KEITH 
Philip Hill, Higginson and Co. Ltd., 
London, EC2 


Investment Clubs 


Sir—Your article of November 22nd 
“Investment for All” gave a very mis- 
leading reference to the “averaging” 
principle utilised by many investment 
clubs. 

You described one share being pur- 


| chased at various prices over a period of 
| time in order to average out the cost of 


the share. You said this was “hapless 
dabbling.” This may or may not be an 
accurate description of such an oper- 
ation, but it has little relation in any 
event to the “cost-averaging ” adopted 
by investment clubs. This is the prin- 
ciple of purchasing a wide spread of 
securities over any period of time, 
whether markets are rising or falling, 
and thus achieving a general average of 
cost for the portfolio.—Yours faithfully, 
Davip W. Moate 
The National Association of 
Investment Clubs 


Museums for All 


Sir—The article “Arts on a Shoestring” 
in your issue of October 25th was we- 
come in that it drew attention to the 
plight not only of the national 
museums but particularly of the provin- 
cial museums and galleries in this 
country. Last week you supported the 
plea made by the trustees of the 
National Gallery in their report 1956- 
58 for an annual purchase grant of 
£150,000. Few would deny that the 
National Gallery justly deserves such a 


| grant, but how much more is money 
| needed in the provinces where many large 


centres of population have no art 


| collections of any kind and, with a hand- 


ful of exceptions, the annual purchase 
grant from the local authority is either 
nothing or at the most a few hundred 
pounds. 

I believe that the solution to this 
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problem lies in two directions. The 
provinces must do far more to help 
themselves and the work of the national 
museums in the provinces must be 
greatly extended. 

Starting with self-help, we have the 
fine example in Holland of the muni- 
cipality ot Rotterdam, which has just 
purchased the entire Van Groeningen 
Collection for 18,000,000 guilders for its 
Boymans Museum. This money has been 
borrowed from several sources, includ- 
ing the government, and will be paid 
off over twenty years. 

The Museums Association has real- 
ised that the 800 museums scattered 
throughout the United Kingdom could 
be far more effective if the local authori- 
ties, universities and societies that con- 
trol them, and the professional bodies, 
can be banded together voluntarily in 
nine regional groups. Each group would 
have a museums board or council to 
examine the resources and deficiencies 
of collections in the region and to make 
the most effective use of such curator- 
ial skills and financial assistance as is 
available in the building up of first class 
collections of artistic and _ scientific 
material. The south-west has already 
appointed a committee of enquiry to ex- 
plore the possibilities of co-operation, 
and it is hoped that a permanent organisa- 
tion will be established there early in the 
New Year. The nine regional councils 
would, of course, be useful channels for 
eventual government aid, whether in the 
form of money or in the form of pictures 
and other chattels received in lieu of 
death duties. 

Turning now to aid from the national 
museums, the annual grant of £2,000 
administered by the Victoria & Albert 
Museum for purchases by local museums 
should be greatly increased and every 
facility and encouragement given to the 
trustees of the National Gallery in 
carrying out the responsibility, cheer- 
fully admitted by the director in the 
latest report, of seeing that “old masters” 
are represented in the provincial 
galleries. The greater the grant made 
available to the trustees surely the 
greater becomes this responsibility to- 
wards the provinces. 

But as the national museums pene- 
trate into the provinces the need grows 
for a central body to co-ordinate this 
work and the work of the proposed nine 
regional councils. Happily such a body 
may well be already in existence in the 
Treasury-appointed Standing Commis- 
sion on Museums and Galleries. This 
commission has recently been recon- 
stituted in such a way that it would 
be well fitted to perform such a task. 
Let us hope that all these forces, nat- 
ional, provincial, regional and charitable 
(for we must not forget the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust that has done so 
much for museums during the past thirty 
years and the Gulbenkian Foundation 
from which much is hoped for the 
future) will come together to create a 
museums service worthy of the nation. 
—Yours faithfully, 


MICHAEL NIGHTINGALE 
The Museums Association, W1 
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The New Unionists 


The Blackcoated Worker 


By David Lockwood. 
Allen and Unwin. 224 pages. 21s. 


TUDIES of the class structure of 

modern Britain are comparatively 
rare. Perhaps that is because the British 
are still so class conscious that they are 
unable to write objectively about them- 
selves; it is a Pole, Ferdinand Zweig, 
who has written the best book yet about 
the British workman. The studies that 
do exist tend to concentrate (often rather 
tediously) more on the class institutions, 
such as individual firms or trade unions, 
than on the people in the classes them- 
selves. Mr Lockwood’s task was there- 
fore an exacting but an exciting one: 
to illuminate that murky, but socio- 
logically crucial, region between the 
middle and working classes which is 
occupied by the clerk. 

His book cannot be said to live up to 
the highest expectations. It lacks the 
human warmth that an important social 
work must possess ; it is too grudging 
with sympathy ; and all too often rather 
dubious figures are substituted for what 
should have been grass-roots research. 
More than once one gets the suspicion 
that the book was written more to fill a 
gap in a series on sociology than for its 
own sake. But perhaps one should not 
carp too much. It takes a lot to warm 
to the troubles of the clerk, “ that docile 
being indulging in middle-class pre- 
tensions on a working-class level of 
living.” Within limits, Mr Lockwood 
has produced an original and very inter- 
esting book. 

It is in dealing with the economic 
position of the blackcoated worker that 
he is at his best, and if the conclusions 
here will surprise no one, they at least 
provide solid backing for some widely 
held beliefs. For a start, Mr Lockwood 
has found that the proportion of clerks 
in the total labour force is over ten 
times greater today than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. (Curmudgeons will think 
of Parkinson.) These clerks work on the 
whole in small tightly knit groups and 
tend to be despised by ordinary workers. 
More important, the clerks’ standard of 
living relative to that of manual workers 
has declined steadily over the years until 
today the average earnings of senior 
clerks are roughly equal to the average 
earnings of manual workers in industry. 
But the picture is not entirely a gloomy 
one. During the last three years the 
clerk has been doing better than the 
manual worker ; and he still has advan- 
tages of security, of pension rights and 
of advancement that most other workers 
do not possess. 

Sociologically, it is this question of 
advancement that is the most intriguing. 
For not only does the clerk occupy the 


position between the middle and work- 
ing classes; his job is also the ladder, 
as the universities are higher up the 
scale, from one class to the other. And 
it will come as a surprise to those who 
believe in the extreme rigidity of the 
English class structure to find how much 
this ladder is used—both up and down. 
In a postwar survey of labour mobility, 
for instance, it was discovered that, 
among a random group of people who 
started out as clerks, over one-third fin- 
ished up in managerial or professional 
jobs, only a third stayed on as clerks and 
the rest took up some sort of manual 
work. Mr Lockwood rightly warns us 
that this upward mobility may not be so 
great in the future now that the brightest 
boys are creamed off into the universities 
instead of having to start at the bottom. 
But this prediction of an imminent 
meritocracy in which only university 
graduates can prosper is easily overdone. 
The paternalism of many firms 
(especially of the myriad small ones) 
towards faithful employees is as great 
today as it ever was ; the introduction of 
young university graduates into manage- 
ment is still widely suspect; and the 
reward for steady service such as the 
clerk gives is thus still high. 

The other subject, and a much 
neglected one, that is discussed at length 
here is the position of black-coated 
unions. These can be divided roughly 
into two types ; those which merely bar- 
gain on behalf of their members, such 
as the central organisations of the 
doctors, the farmers, the teachers or the 
civil servants ; and those, like the rail- 
way clerks and the public employees, 
which show left-wing political conscious- 
mess as well. It is these last that are 
dealt with here, and a broad answer is 
given to the question why 80 per cent 
of local government and railway clerks 
are organised, 50 per cent of bank em- 
ployees and fewer than 5 per cent of 
clerks in the offices of private industry. 
Several factors are at work. In the civil 
service, in local government and in 
nationalised industries such as the rail- 
ways the employer is the government, 
which is bound politically to give much 
greater recognition to workers’ associa- 
tions than any private firm. In banking, 
in spite of its middle-class traditions, 
the firms are large enough to create mass 
grades with simiJar economic interests 
for bargaining purposes. Throughout 
clerkdom moreover—and Mr Lockwood 
makes this point well—the social origin 
of workers is increasingly working class, 
and this goes far to account for the 
recent rise in white collar unionism as 
a whole. 

But for the leaders of black-coated 
unions, recruitment is still an uphill 
struggle. The highest paid workers are 
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the easiest to organise. But lower down 
the scale, the men with their traditional 
codes of conduct and the women earning 
pin money are anything but an easy 
target. The unions are mostly divided 
amongst themselves on such basic ques- 
tions as political allegiance and equal 
pay ; employers’ resistance to recognition 
is still high. But it is still true that the 
cutting edge of unionism over the next 
ten years should be among the black- 
coated workers and this is a field that 
the student of trade unionism ought— 
as Mr Lockwood has done—to watch. 


Annals of Socialism 


Communism and Social 
Democracy, 1914-1931 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
Macmillan. (In two parts). 


939 pages 
in all. 7os. 


\ eo in the previous volume of 
Professor Cole’s magnum opus it 
had become clear that he had chosen 
the wrong title. Its first two volumes 
were, genuinely, a “ History of Socialist 
Thought ” ; first the ideas of the “ fore- 
runners,” then the impact of Marxism 
and the subsequent developments and 
reactions. What followed, however, was 
quite as much a history of socialist party 
fortunes, of organisation, of tactics and 
strategy and personalities, as an analysis 
of the development of ideas. In this 
fourth volume, carrying on the story 
from the outbreak of the first world war 
to the great depression, ideas have 
shrunk almost completely into the back- 
ground ; what Professor Cole provides— 
with all the wealth of scholarship and 
super-competence of presentation to 
which his readers are accustomed—is a 


worldwide conspectus of revolution, 
counter-revolution, and party-political 
manoeuvre. The shift of focus is very 


nearly complete. True, the ideological 
split between communists and social 
democrats gets due attention, and the 
actors in the political drama are placed 
according to their opinions and intellec- 
tual influence ; but it is action that takes 
up most of the space, and more and more 
of the ideology itself is not, in the last 
analysis, specifically socialist. It is a 
conflicting set of maxims about the 
attainment of power ; as irrelevant to the 
use of power once attained as Clause- 
witz’s manual to the formulation of war 
aims. 

To a non-socialist it is tempting to 
jump to the conclusion that socialism has 
been intellectually dead ever since it 
began, as a major political force, to 
become effective in the world of events. 
Mr Cole, in his preface, even lends some 
colour to this interpretation when, on the 
one hand, he finds the Stalinist develop- 
ment of communist ideology entirely 
implicit in the works of Lenin and, on 
the other, deplores the absence of “ any 
major Social Democratic ‘ classic’ of the 
war Or postwar years,” and dismisses the 
socialist record of the 1920s as “least 
inspiring of all in the realm of socialist 
thought.” (No one would guess from 
Mr Cole, incidentally, that during the 
1920s Harold Laski was at the height of 
his powers both as a teacher and as a 
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creative exponent of socialist thought ; 
he is mentioned once, and once only, in 
passing, in connection with the relation 
between Russian and Western socialism. 
This is really very odd indeed.) The 
stagnation, such as it was, of the 1920s 
certainly gave way to a lively intellectual 
effervescence in the 1930s ; and the rise 
of fascism, which did so much to pro- 
voke that effervescence, does cast its 
shadow before, duly noted by Mr Cole 
as he traces the varying reactions to the 
fascist threat of different shades of 
socialist opinion. But the development 
of opinion—not only the genesis of 
ideas, but also their spread and popular- 
isation is a minor element, unconsciously 
difficult to trace, in what has become a 
chronicle of the Rise and Vicissitudes of 
Socialism. 


Scientific Irregulars 
Admiralty Brief 


By Edward Terrell. 
Harrap. 240 pages. 21s. 
UTURE students of the remarkable 
technical developments that took 
place during the last war may well have 
difficulty in arriving at a fair assessment 
of the contribution of the “ irregular ” 
scientists and technicians, who prolifer- 
ated in all the service departments. In 
the case of the Admiralty it is made even 
more difficult by the fact that there were 
at least two loosely organised teams of 
them. Mr Terrell, a barrister by pro- 
fession, served throughout the war under 
Commander (now Sir Charles) Goodeve, 
RNVR, who was the de facto, though 
not the titular, head of one of them ; 
but Mr Churchill, on becoming First 
Lord, introduced his own team of scien- 
tific advisers under Professor Lindemann 
(later Lord Cherwell). Probably the 
“ regular ” service scientists would reply 
to the hypothetical student’s question to 
the effect that, had they been given the 
staff and facilities, they could have 
accomplished all that the “ irregulars ” 
did—and with less friction; but this 
reviewer would not accept such a state- 
ment. It is hard to believe, for example, 
that the urgently needed Swiss Oerlikon 
gun would have been produced in this 
country and America anything like as 
fast as it was but for the efforts of two 
men—Commander Goodeve and Com- 
mander (now Sir Steuart) Mitchell. 
Moreover, the “irregulars” acted as a 
much-needed stimulant—as well as a 
healthy irritant—in the citadels of the 
Naval Staff and within the highly con- 
servative supply departments. 

Mr Terrell recounts the story of the 
Oerlikon gun fully and, to the best of 
belief, accurately. He also devotes a 
good deal of space to three other develop- 
ments with which he was intimately con- 
cerned: “plastic armour” for the pro- 
tection of exposed Merchant Navy crews 
against machine-gun attacks; the sup- 
pression of smoke from the funnels of 
merchant ships ; and the rocket-assisted 
bomb designed to penetrate the roofs of 
the concrete U-boat shelters. In the case 


of the plastic armour, as the Royal Com- 
mission awarded him {10,000 for the 
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invention, he would appear to sub- 
stantiate his claim to its importance ; but 
it is reasonable to state that many people 
felt, and still feel, that the award made 
to Mr Terrell was less than fair to the 
men who achieved vastly more impor- 
tant and durable developments, such as 
the application of radar to naval tactics 
and weapon control, or the new anti- 
submarine weapons. 

Mr Terrell’s highly individualistic 
account of his wartime service and 
experiences will be a vivid reminder of 
the hectic days of 1940-41, when Britain 
had to extemporise for so much that it 
did not possess. But his style is so 
egoistic, even arrogant, that he leaves the 
reader with a good deal of sympathy 
towards those who did not see eye to eye 
with him. It may be that the tolerance 
shown by the regular Navy and the civil 
servants towards him and his like was 
a bigger factor in furthering the common 
cause than he realised at the time—or 
would admit today. 


Spotlight on Shortcomings 


Essays on ‘The Welfare State’ 


By Richard M. Titmuss. 
Allen and Unwin. 232 pages. 20s. 
JDROFESSOR TITMUSS has done the wel- 

fare state some service. He has 
never been content that Britain should 
rest on the laurels it achieved through 
the great programme of social legis- 
lation carried through by the postwar 
Labour government. He has always been 
concerned to light up the deficiencies, to 
show where hardship—avoidable hard- 
ship—still exists, above all to dispel the 
myth that the finance of the welfare 
state has placed an intolerable burden 
on the middle classes. 

In this collection of loosely connected 
lectures, the same process is at work. 
Inevitably, as they have been delivered 
over a period of seven years, some of 
them are dated. The one on pensions, 
for instance, has had its nose put out 
of joint by Mr Titmuss himself as one 
of the authors of the Labour party’s 
pensions plan; and it is rather absurd 
for a book published in 1958 to contain 
a footnote saying that sickness benefit 
“is now 26s. a week.” Some of Mr 
Titmuss’s themes have, moreover, been 
more fully treated by his disciples since 
they were first uttered; the middle 
classes are getting used to being told 
(even if they do not accept the argu- 
ment) that, so far from supporting the 
burden of the welfare state, they are in 
a privileged position within it. 

But although all these “essays” do 
not have the novelty they had when first 
uttered, they are still penetrating and 
stimulating, and force the reader to 


reconsider his beliefs—if not to re- 
nounce them. In some cases, particu- 
larly an analysis of how “scientific 


management” deprives man at work of 
the middle-class ideals of freedom of 
choice and decision, and forethought for 
the future, that are still expected of him 
at home in his family, one wishes that 
Mr Titmuss had probed more deeply. 
It is fashionable nowadays to attribute 
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the breakdown of family life and youth- 
ful delinquency to woman’s insistence 
on the right to earn money for herself. 
In describing how the new industrialism 
reduces man to a cipher and takes away 
his natural authority, Mr Titmuss, one 
feels, has touched upon an equally im- 
portant cause of family malaise. 

But there are times when Professor 
Titmuss is less convincing, times when 
he seems to be shrimping around for 
facts (pounced upon rather naively) to 
support a preconceived theory, even if 
this means ignoring other facts that dis- 
prove it. One of these theories is that 
doctors, as a body, are doing very well 
out of the national health service (lectures 
on which make up nearly half of this 
book). It is a theory that accords with 
his general theme that the professional 
classes do very well out of the welfare 
state, and it is probably true. Unfortu- 
nately, he tries to prove it by an account 
of general practitioners’ earnings that is 
not only inaccurate in detail, but is also 
one-sided. Thus he lists the ways in 
which family doctors can earn money 
over and above their capitation fees for 
the patients on their Jists, without ex- 
plaining that the higher their extra earn- 
ings in these ways, the smaller the sum 
set aside by the government to pay the 
capitation fees. Nor does he point out, 
in describing general practitioners’ in- 
come tax privileges, which are—though 
he does not say so—those allowed to 
other self-employed professions, that 
they also have the disadvantages of the 
self-employed : no sick pay and no paid 
holidays. If income tax reliefs and so 
on are to be taken into account, as he 
Suggests, in assessing the relative re- 
wards of general practice, should not, 
one wants to retort, similar account be 
taken of the special scheme of children’s 
allowances for university professors 
and of their extramural earnings ? 

It is not only over the question of pay 
that Mr Titmuss appears to have a 
prejudice against doctors. One could 
also, for instance, dispute his belief 
that frequent visiting by parents of their 
children in hospital did not arise from 
the medical profession, but was forced 
on it by public opinion outside. Such 
prejudices are unimportant in them- 
selves, but cumulatively they are irri- 
tating and tend to detract from his justi- 
fiable criticisms. The microscope Mr 
Titmuss uses in support of his intuition 
can be wonderfully illuminating, but he 
sometimes forgets that its field is 
limited. Were he to stand back occa- 
sionally and take a synoptic view, the 
service he has rendered to the welfare 
state could be greater still. 


Quebec and Ottawa 


Evolving Canadian Federalism 


By A. R. M. Lower and others. 
Duke University Press : Cambridge 
University Press. 187 pages. 26s. net. 


ig 1805 a Te Deum was sung in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Montreal, to cele- 
brate the victory of Trafalgar: the 
settlers in New France, conservatives 
from the north-east corner of Old France, 
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were delighted to rejoice in the defeat 
of a revolutionary upstart. The people 
of Quebec, rather to the puzzled annoy- 
ance of their neighbours, have insisted 
on their own way of life ever since. 

It is surprising how often they have 
been successful. For although the Con- 
federation of 1867 was, in essence, as 
Professor A. R. M. Lower says in the 
brilliant short study that opens this 
otherwise unremarkable collection of 
essays, an undoing of the conquest, an 
admission by the British Government 
that henceforward there existed simply 
subjects of Her Majesty in a new 
Dominion, separatist tendencies per- 
sisted. For many years they received a 
surprising degree of support from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which so interpreted the British North 
America Act of 1867 that it ceased to 
be the powerful instrument of centrali- 
sation intended by its framers. “The 
real contest was between Sir John Mac- 
donald and Lord Watson,” said Lord 
Haldane in the Snider Case in 1925, 
before delivering a judgment that cut 
down the powers of the Dominion to an 
unprecedented degree. Macdonald may 
have gone to the debates on Confedera- 
tion with his assiduously annotated copy 
of “ The Federalist” in his pocket, but 
the last word lay with the great Scots 
judge, sitting in Downing Street in a 
room “smelling of leather, English 
gentlemen, and old, old, dust.” _ After 
1930 Lord Sankey persuaded the Judi- 
cial Committee to interpret the Act so 
as to bestow the widest amplitude of 
power on the Dominion; but the last 
word on the amendment of the Act still 
lies with the Parliament at Westminster 
because Quebec will not trust Ottawa 
to do the right thing. 

“ For the Province of Quebec the only 
possible choice lies between a state-con- 
trolled socialist system of social security 
and one of Christian inspiration,” said 
the authoritative Tremblay Report in 
1956. Language of this kind is madden- 
ing to North American academics of pro- 
gressive views, so it is not surprising that 
an occasional peevish turn of phrase 
mars the smooth surface of this useful 
work. 


Combat Course for 
Economists 


The Measurement of Utility 


By Tapas Majumdar. 
Macmillan. 149 pages. 13s. 6d. 


HIS is exclusively and deliberately an 

economists’ book, an expert’s dis- 
cussion of his fellow-experts’ tools and 
techniques. It is a critical comparison, 
rigorous and minute, of the various con- 
temporary schools of thought on the 
pure theory of demand. In what sense, 
if at all, can economic satisfactions be 
measured ? Is the best that can be 
done to rank them in order, like ex- 
amination candidates earning alphas and 
betas? Or can they be set in a measure- 
able scale, like degrees of heat? Or— 


crossing the frontier between ordinalism 
and cardinalism—can they actually be 
added and subtracted? 


And if so, can 








NATO AND THE 
FUTURE OF EUROPE 


BEN T. MOORE ls NATO, in the 
light of the new weapons, a waning asset? 
Or can it be reinvigorated and reshaped 
to meet the new challenges? Can 
political and economic functions be 
added to its basic strategic role? Has it 
aided or hindered the emergence of 
a unified Western Europe? The author 
states his conclusions on these issues. 
Council on Foreign Relations 36s. net 
(11 December) 


THE BERLIN 
BLOCKADE 


A Study in Cold War Politics 


W.PHILLIPS DAVISON ‘*...a 
particularly thorough, objective and 
stimulating piece of work .... This book 
could be read with profit, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to help recapture the 
principles and the spirit needed to 

tackle the new focus of belligerent 
adventurism.’ The Spectator Princeton 
University Press 60s. net 


THE POLITICS OF 
GERMAN 
CODETERMINATION 


HERBERT J. SPIRO‘... has succeeded, 
perhaps better than anyone else who has 
tackled this difficult subject, in drawing 
up a fair balance of achievement. . . his 
fair exposition does bring home the fact 
that Mitbestimmung . . . is a living factor 

in German politics and in the German 
labour scene.’ The Economist Harvard 
University Press 32s. net 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN BURMA 


JOHN F.CADY The purpose of this 
book is to set forth systematically what 
has happened politically to Burma, and 

to the Burmese people during the last 
century and a half. Cornell University 
Press 4 plates, map 60s. net 


INSPECTION FOR 
DISARMAMENT 


SEYMOUR MELMAN shows that 
workable systems of inspection can be 
designed to ensure compliance with 
international disarmament agreements. 
That is the principal point in this 
pioneering study on issues of major 
national and international importance. 
Columbia University Press 48s. net 
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THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF JORDAN 


Report of a Mission organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development at the request of the 
Government of Jordan 


*... for many years to come, this report 
will constitute the standard and 
indispensable work of reference on 
Jordan.” International Affairs The Johns 
Hopkins Press 60s. net 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


WILLIAM A.HANCE Withina 
general framework, separate chapters 
deal with major projects such as the 
development of water power in Ghana 
and the Gezira scheme of cotton-growing 
in the Sudan. Others concern particular 
countries—Liberia, Madagascar, East 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Council on Foreign 
Relations 30s. net (11 December) 


LABOR PROBLEMS 
IN THE 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
OF INDIA 


CHARLES A. MYERS This isan 
analysis of the kinds of labour problems 
which arise when an industrially 
underdeveloped country, like India, 
undertakes industrialization through its 
First and Second Five-Year Plans, from 
1951-1961. Harvard University 


Press 52s. net 


MALAYA: 

A POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC 
APPRAISAL 


LENNOX A. MILLS ‘Idoubtifa 
more compactly lucid exposition of the 
trends of post-war Malaya has yet 
appeared.’ Patrick Morrah in the Daily 
Telegraph University of Minnesota 


Press 30s. net 
THE WORLD'S 

SUGAR 

Vv. P. TIMOSHENKO and 
B.C.SWERLING ‘...should be 


widely studied not only by students and 
economists . . . but also by those who 

may be called upon to guard their 
country’s interests while bringing to 
fruition future negotiations to stabilize 
this world-wide industry.’ World Crops 
Stanford University Press 52s. net 
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this process be applied only to the satis- 
faction of one individual], or can those 
of different individuals be compared and 
lumped together? Still more abstrusely, 
is it legitimate for economists to base 
their reasoning on a psychological hypo- 
thesis—of diminishing marginal utility 
or, for that matter, of indifference— 
which cannot itself be operationally 
checked, though its consequences can 
be? Or must they be pure “be- 
haviourists,” taking as their one datum 
the preferences revealed in the market? 
And if market behaviour is the sole 
admissible datum, how—given the pre- 
sence of uncertainty, of the varying 
valuation set on two birds in the bush as 
against one in hand—can preferences be 
consistently determined at all? 

With admirable clarity and penetra- 
tion, Mr Majumdar reviews the contend- 
ing schools: the introspective car- 
dinalists, the introspective ordinalists, 
the behaviourist cardinalists, the be- 
haviourist ordinalists—Marshall, Pigou 
and Robertson; Slutsky, Hicks and 
Allen; Morgenstern and Neumann ; 
Samuelson ; and many others. His own 
final position is a shade on the ordinalist 
side of Professor Hicks ; but he evidently 
attaches less importance to this final 
position than to the process by which he 
has reached it. ; 

The spectacle of a very good mind 
doing a very thorough job is always a 
satisfying and stimulating one; and in 
so far as the cardinalist position provides 
an essential intellectual underpinning for 
the most extreme collectivism (rather to 
the distress of such  liberal-minded 
cardinalists as Sir Dennis Robertson) it 
is of some practical importance that its 
weaknesses be pointed out. But it is 
well to remember the judgment passed 
on all such controversies by Mr I. M. D. 
Little at the end of his “Critique of 
Welfare Economics,” itself a display of 
virtuosity second to none: “ Economic 
welfare is a subject in which rigour and 
refinement are probably worse than use- 
less. Rough theory or good common 
sense is, in practice, what we require.” 
The pure theory of consumer behaviour 
offers more of a combat course for 
tightening up logical fibres than a high- 
road from ignorance to enlightenment. 


Russian Railways 
Soviet Transportation Policy 


By Holland Hunter. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 416 pages. 68s. 


HIS study is the twenty-eighth in the 

series produced by the Russian 
Research Centre of Harvard University, 
and as such is intended for students of 
the Russian economy. As a case study 
it is, however, of much wider interest 
to anyone concerned with economic 
planning or with inland transport. In 
view of current discussion about invest- 
ment in inland transport, and about the 
proper role of railways in the indus- 
trialised countries of Western Europe, 
the reasons for the almost complete 
reliance on railways for transport in 
Russia should certainly be looked for. 
In Russia the utilisation of freight 


BOOKS 


transport capacity is not regarded as 
being of secondary importance to the 
practices of industry and agriculture. It 
does not seem to be thought desirable to 
have large reserves of transport capacity 
available to meet peak demands of short 
duration ; nor do the Russians believe 
that mistakes or difficulties in production 
or poor control of stocks should be offset 
by instantly available transport facilities. 
However, the study makes it clear that 
at one time in the past restrictions on 
investment in transport facilites went 
too far, with the result that total output 
was reduced because of delays in trans- 
port. Today the policy is to regard 
freight transport as a productive factor, 
worthy of receiving a share of scarce 
investment resources. Peaks in output 
are to be eliminated where possible, and 
stocks built up in other instances. 


The study makes it clear that transport 
charges are used to a considerable extent 
to support the aims of planning. This 
use of the market mechanism seems to 
have grown with experience. A struc- 
ture of railway freight charges unrelated 
to costs was altered substantially. This 
rate structure was introduced in 1931 to 
encourage heavy industry and tc remove 
the disability of the newer industrial 
areas because of their remoteness. It 
involved charging rates 35 per cent 
below cost for the heavy industry traffics 
and traffics from remote parts and much 
heavier charges for the remaining 
traffics. It was found, however, that the 
subsidised traffics were growing fast and 
a uniform increase in charges of 20 per 
cent was required to bring aggregate 
costs and receipts into line. 

Another experiment, which was tried 
out and found wanting, was to neglect 
investment in transport, particularly in 
railways, over a long period, and to use 
exhortations to work harder and to be 
more efficient as a substitute. The pro- 
duction difficulties that eventually arose 
brought about a better appreciation of 
the importance of .adequate transport 
facilities. At first freight transport was 
regarded as being non-productive— 
passenger transport is still regarded in 
this light—but it was soon realised that 
a given volume of output could often 
be achieved at a lower cost in real 
resources by production in one place and 
transport to another rather than by 
eliminating transport and producing the 
goods in the second area. 

A point of special interest to those 
concerned with railway accounting and 
the assessment of the profitability of 
individual sections of a railway system is 
that in 1938, after an apparent decline in 
the efficiency of the Russian railways, 
the management tackled the problem of 
minimising the costs of operation of 
individual lines. 

The author points out that in America, 
because of competition with road carriers 
for short distance traffic, railway rates 
over short distances are relatively low, 
while competition with water carriers 
depresses the’ rates for really long dis- 
tance hauls. In the Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, the railway rates are rela- 
tively high over short distances and over 
very long hauls, the intention being the 
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deliberate encouragement of the use of 
road vehicles for short distance work 
and of the waterways for very long 
distance traffic. 


Housing and Houses 
Public Authority Housing 


By A. W. Cleeve Barr. Batsford. 287 
pages. £5 §s. 

Houses and Bungalows 

By June Park. Batsford. 191 pages. 


£2 5s. 


EN years ago, responsibility on a large 

scale was falling for the first time 
upon that generation of architects which 
before the war had so vigorously fought 
for “modernity” in architecture, and 
now saw a future full of promise. Archi- 
tecture, they believe, should respond 
intimately to the demands and opportu- 
nities of science and technology, of 
modern ways of living and modern 
planning and social problems. It was 
impossible, they argued, for traditional 
design, with all its established rules of 
expression, to do anything but hinder 
and stifle development. 

They felt deeply, and they were confi- 
dent ; but it was not very easy in those 
days to carry out their theories. Public 
housing had priority, and official commit- 
tees were responsible for it. They had to 
believe and understand the new approach 
before it could be established, and un- 
fortunately in this country scarcely any 
examples existed to help them. The 
break-through really took place on the 
schools front, where early opportunities 
were matched by a brilliant combination 
of designers and administrators. 

The author of the book on public 
housing began life in the world of finance 
and only came to architecture after the 
war, as one of the school designers. He 
later entered the housing department of 
the London County Council, where he 
had special responsibility for technical 
development. The book reflects all this. 
It has an excellent balance between 
design, technical and financial matters ; 
it is written very readably and succinctly, 
and is everywhere well informed. Occa- 
sionally he puts a finger of criticism on 
some point of policy. 

Half of the book is devoted to 
examples, and they contribute exception- 
ally to its value. All the schemes—there 
are 56—are good in some or many ways, 
and all are recent and from Britain, We 
have obviously made good the deficiency 
in examples of modern housing architec- 
ture that was at first so evident. 

Miss Park’s book has much the same 
inspiration, suitably adjusted for the 
private client. She too has a text that 
discusses planning, equipment, tech- 
nology and cost as the growing points 
for good design, but she adds some infor- 
mation specially helpful for the indivi- 
dual who may never have had an 
architect before, and wonders how to go 
about the business and what it involves. 
There are several places where the tech- 
nical side could be strengthened, but 
the intending client gets good advice 
here, and an excellent idea of the variety 
he may seek through an architect. 
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Call it what you wil — bridle path, 
track, or cattle-route. This is a road. 
Primitive, of course, compared to 
today’s great highways. But it leads 
somewhere. It is a vital line of 
communication. 


Roads are the arteries of civilised 
life. And the traffic on them, as if you 
hadn’t noticed, grows denser and 
heavier. To meet the world-wide call 
for stronger, faster and safer roads, 
engineers are thinking in new surfaces, 
new highway patterns, sometimes even 


in new dimensions. And time and 
again they are turning to bitumen (or 
asphalt, as it is called in America). 


Shell Bitumen, a product of petro- 
leum, is a tough ally in these projects. 
A road is only as good as its base, 
and conventional bases are often 
inadequate for modern traffic. But 
new bitumen-bound base courses take 
the extra strain comfortably and are 
being used more and more, particu- 
larly in Europe, toincrease thestrength 
of roads while decreasing the cost of 


making them. Thanks to bitumen, 
durable and non-skid surfaces are 
making roads safer. And, thanks to 
bitumen’s versatility, road engineers 
can make use of cheaper and locally 
available materials. ‘The world’s 


biggest supplier of bitumen for roads 
is Shell. 


Perhaps you know Shell mainly 
through the Service Stations you call 
at in your car. But Shell products, 
inspired by research, are also helping 
to improve the roads you run on. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 


Facts about Norway 


——— ARCTIC —— 


Area (square miles) 


Population sles iii sii ia (1958) 


Density per square mile 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Total (U.S. $ million) _ = 3,261 (1957) 
Per head (U.S. $) sie ca aa 931 (1957) 
Money circulation (U.S. $ million)... 460 (August, 1958) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Working population (economically 
active) ... eee i “ae sé 1,388,000 (1950) 


Male ... ie ie a i 1,060,000 (1950) 
Female... wks ov ane oee 328,000 (1950) 


DOMESTIC DATA 
SWEDEN 


Number of homes eee ae waa 963,552 (1950) 
Trondheim _ Homes wired for electricity... ot 925,000 (1958) 
Cars in use ae oie sea oe 232,500 (1956) 
personal gee int cee og 133,800 (1956) 
business Bas oe sae re 98,700 (1956) 
Telephenes ne ‘oe ane oe 614,523 (1956) 
Radios... aes oes Bee ia 
Oslo idio 1,000,000 (1958) 
g@ Bergen B | Television sets... eg es se 1,000 (1958) 
——s@ fy | Refrigerators (electric)... .. ~—se| 270,000 (1958) 
: 4 
ee ——_ Electric cookers and ovens __... aaa 700,000 (1958) 
—-A, Washing machines (electric)... _ 390,000 (1958) 


: en Vacuum c'eaners a 400,000 (1958) 
~~ ™ Kristiansand — 
‘Stavanger & ae Sewing machines ea 550,000 (1958) 


=NORTH SEA = 





RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA S&S. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 
Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls. rotors and stators for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 18 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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Who's 
Where 
for 1960? 


WASHINGTON, DC 


0 forecast which two men will be nominated for the 
T Presidency in 1960 is about as scientific as placing 

a bet on the next Grand National but one. Every one 
knows roughly what horses are available, but not which of 
them is going to break a leg, bite his stable-mate, or get stuck 
in the mud on its training canter. Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
cans, with their characteristic refusal to be daunted by an 
ejuation composed entirely of variables, are now busily 
speculating about the candidates of the two parties. This is 
partly because last month’s election provided an unusually 
full guide to form, and partly because it is tempting to inject 
a little drama into a political system which, by refusing to 
let the Administration and its opposition face each other 
across the floor of Congress, is noticeably empty of it in the 
lull between elections. But this guessing about candidates 
is also a necessary part of the business of creating them. 
In American politics a man ambitious for office must not 
only be a possibility ; he also must be seen to be one. 

Among the Democrats there are so many possibilities— 
about ten in all give or take a couple of hopefuls—that 
time is now beginning to run out for those who have been 
standing at the back of the queue for the last couple of years. 
Last month’s Democratic triumph significantly improved the 
prospects of only two men, both Roman Catholics : Mr 
“ Pat ” Brown of California, who entered into glory by the 
door to one Governor’s mansion, while Mr Harriman of 
New York was being carried out feet first from another ; and 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, who was re-elected by a 
majority vast enough to tickle the palates of party managers 
surfeited with mere victory. Three men’s hopes have 
diminished, simply because they failed to shine brightly 
enough in the general incandescence. They are Governor 
Williams of Michigan, who suffered visibly from the effects 
of over-exposure in running for a sixth term ; Governor 
Meyner of New Jersey, who has irritated both western 
audiences and the powerful Washington press corps by 
making speeches to them which would have been more suit- 
able for high school students ; and Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee, long unpopular with his colleagues, who looks 
like finding it hard even to hold on to his present office. 

At present the one reasonably safe forecast about the 
Democratic convention in 1960 is that Senator Kennedy, 
who has been shaking as many hands and treading on as 
few toes as possible, will get more votes on the first ballot 
than anyone else—perhaps a third of the total, or slightly 
more. But then the deals will begin, and the crystal ball 
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fills with cigar smoke. There are, however, three factors 
that will help to shape the outcome. 

The first is that it is no longer a major disadvantage, 
though it is still a minor one, to be a Senator or a Roman 
Catholic. A Senator still lacks the cornucopial resources of 
patronage by which a Governor is able to reward his 
followers and construct a political machine. But the growing 
interest in foreign affairs has turned the public’s eye upon 
the Senate, which enjoys a special position and prestige in 
this field ; and at the same time television, that great leveller, 
has drawn Governors into speaking their minds (and thus 
making enemies) on almost as wide a range of subjects as 
Senators. No doubt most Democrats have also taken note 
of the astonishing success of so many Roman Catholics in 
the November elections. But it may still be necessary to 
draw a distinction between the acceptability of Senators and 
Roman Catholics to the electorate and their acceptability to 
a convention. In a closely fought convention the ingrained 
mistrust of even a few delegates could prevent a nomination. 

The second factor is the power of the trade unions, which 
was so convincingly demonstrated last month. In the last 
Democratic convention the important delegations from 
Michigan and Pennsylvania decided, largely under the influ- 
ence of the unions, to swing their support to Mr Stevenson, 
and thus virtually won the day for him. Next time the union 
movement will wield even more authority and some of the 
most influential leaders in its liberal wing are markedly 
unenthusiastic about Senator Kennedy, less on account of 
his opinions than because they think he is still immature. 
After his first show of strength they are likely to throw 
their weight behind Mr Adlai Stevenson (who has again 
said that he proposes to refuse the poisoned chalice) or even 
Senator Symington of Missouri, unless they think they can 
get away with a thoroughbred liberal like Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota. 


HE third factor is what happens in the South between 
ow and the convention. Though Mr Lyndon Johnson, 
the Texan who leads the Democrats in the Senate, seems 
certain to be the most prominent Democratic personality in 
Washington during the next two years, he is unlikely to be 
chosen unless the conflict over racial issues abates even more 
than now seems probable. In addition he is handicapped by 
his health and, to progressives, by his association in the 
public mind with the oil interests of Texas and by his 
readiness to co-operate with the Administration. On the 
other hand, liberals like Senator Humphrey and Governor 
Williams stand a good chance of being picked only if the 
convention is willing to jettison the South, which at the 
moment it seems unwilling to do. Therefore attention is 
concentrated on the trio of Messrs Kennedy, Stevenson and 
Symington, with conceivably a glance at Mr Brown. It is 
not surprising that those who are concerned less with the 
election than with running the country afterwards should be 
casting a ruminative eye on Mr Stevenson once again. 

After all this, it is relief to turn to the stark simplicities 





of the Republican scene. The Gallup Poll taken among 
Republicans shortly after the election, which gave Mr Nixon 
a lead of almost five to three over Mr Rockefeller, has 
brought some of the colour back into the cheeks of the 
Vice-President’s supporters. In spite of Mr Rockefeller’s 
spectacular capture of the New York governorship last 
month, Mr Nixon must still be reckoned the favourite for 
the nomination. For one thing, an inquiry by the Wall 
Street fournal shows that he retains the support of the vast 
majority of local party officials, for whom he campaigned 
so energetically—if not successfully—in the autumn and 
who show no signs of blaming him for the general disaster ; 
these men tend to value hard work above political philo- 
sophy, and their voices will be loud in the convention. In 
the second place, Mr Rockefeller has quite possibly reached 
the peak of his popularity. When he takes over the governor- 
ship he must decide whether or not to live up to his reputa- 
tion as the most liberal Republican of them all, and which- 
ever course he takes will offend somebody. 

Above all, Mr Nixon, back from London trailing British 
testimonials to his statesmanship that have not been 
altogether lost on his fellow countrymen, has the tactical 
initiative. A study of his remarkably clever campaign 
speeches shows that he managed to leave behind an impres- 
sion of partisan fervour while committing himself to very 
few demonstrably right-wing positions. What he has now 
to do is to manufacture an image of himself liberal enough 
to prevent Mr Rockefeller from capturing the old “ Eisen- 
hower vote” and yet distinct enough from his rival’s to 
suggest that the Vice-President is a more experienced and 
practical politician than Mr Rockefeller. Perhaps the best 
tactics Mr Nixon could follow would be to try to restrain 
President Eisenhower’s current enthusiasm for budget- 
cutting. This would reassure those who believe that in an 
expanding economy it is neither necessary nor proper to 
contract federal spending ; and it would earn him the 
support of the department heads who can feel Mr Eisen- 
hower’s axe whistling about their ears. 

It is always a dangerous business for a Vice-President 
to oppose his President. But Mr Nixon is certainly shrewd 
enough to have caught the point of last month’s election : 
that the country has turned massively back to its old, pre- 
1952 Democratic majority, from which Mr Eisenhower tem- 
porarily lured it and from which it will not be lured again 
by a Republican advocating—at least from time to time— 
the beauties of a balanced budget. Mr Nixon has no need 


to woo the conservatives in his party ; they have to stand . 


by him faute de mieux. He clearly has comfortable room 
for manceuvre before 1960. 


Headaches in the Air 


ANY Americans ‘planning to fly off for their long 

Thanksgiving Day weekends had to switch airlines 
hastily last week because a third of the country’s civil air- 
craft were grounded by strikes. The ground crews of Trans 
World and Eastern Airlines had walked out because they 
considered that the wage increase of 41 cents an hour 
which had ended a similar thirty-seven day strike at Capital 
Airlines was not enough for them. In addition, Eastern 
Airlines’ flight engineers struck because their employers 
accepted a presidential board of enquiry’s recommendation 
that the “third man” in a jet airliner’s cockpit should be 
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a pilot as well as an engineer, while American Airlines’ 
pilots are only being restrained from striking by a temporary 
court injunction because their employers have rejected the 
recommendation. Many Americans blame this mass ground- 
ing on the Railway Labour Act, which was amended to 
include airlines in 1936 ; it provides for a long cooling-off 
period and for mediation, arbitration and recommendations 
by a presidential board, but none of these is binding. 

Trans World Airlines has now announced the resumption 
of full services next Monday after agreeing to give its 
mechanics 44 cents an hour extra. It was in no position to 
hold out for long. Practically all the airline companies are 
deeply worried about how they are going to find the last 
$500 million of the $4 billion needed to finance their hectic 
rush to convert to jets ; this is on top of the long-term debt 
they have only recently piled up to instal the latest piston 
equipment. But Mr Howard Hughes’s Trans World Air- 
lines is in the most exposed position. His is the only major 
company to lose money this year and it is being widely 
rumoured that he will have to sell part or all of his huge 
industrial empire on the West Coast in order to meet his 
obligations. 

Senator Smathers of Florida, a most influential politician 
in the field of transportation, has called for a senatorial 
investigation to see if the airline companies are not getting 
recklessly over-extended in the effort to keep up with the 
jet-propelled Joneses. While the companies are asking the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which controls fares, to allow a 
general fifteen per cent increase, all they have so far got is 
temporary permission to drop such standard discounts as 
round trip prices until July of next year. By that time they 
are expected to announce plans to make more economic 
use of existing equipment by, for example, offering reduced 
fares at off-peak hours. , 


Liberal Challenges 


N the feverish political activity that is preceding the first 
meeting of the new Congress in January there are signs 
that the main test of the power of the Democratic party’s 
moderate congressional leaders to control their greatly 
strengthened northern liberal following will come at the 
very outset of the session. The battles will be over what 
appear on the surface to be procedural issues. In the Senate 
the liberals are certain to repeat earlier challenges to the 
rule governing closure, under which the Senate’s unusual 
system of unlimited debate can only be modified by a two- 
thirds majority of the total membership. It is the extreme 
difficulty of invoking this rule successfully that has resulted 
in the practice of filibustering, by which a determined 
minority can hold up all other business by talking about a 
sore topic until it is dropped. The main beneficiaries of 
this system have been the Southerners, who use it to obstruct 
measures to safeguard the rights of Negroes. 

Any challenge to the right of filibuster inevitably places 
Senator Johnson, the leader of the Democratic majority, in 
an extremely embarrassing position. He is such a skilled 
manipulator, with his computer-like mind constantly aware 
of every nuance of personality and conviction of each 
member of his political brood, that it would be rash to pre- 
dict that he will not find some compromise solution. But 
the liberal Democrats, whose patience with their southern 
brethren has been sorely tried recently, are most unlikely 
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Silicones properly applied to a porous masonry surface keeps moisture out—won’t 
keep moisture in. The application doesn’t seal the surface, it merely coats the walls 
of the pores with a molecular thin film of silicone. Water hates silicone—it simply 
won’t enter those pores—not even when driven with hurricane force. Masonry 
treated with silicones sheds water like a duck’s back. 


Water can cause extensive damage when it penetrates brick, concrete or mortar. 
It freezes and chips the surface. It dissolves salts and leaves disfiguring streaks and 
patches. It seeps through to damage interior plaster and woodwork, causing decay. 


Now water damage can be prevented with an easy to apply water repellent formu- 
lated from UNION CarBIDE Silicones. Applied by spraying or brushing to almost 
any surface one application of this clear liquid coating affords protection for years. 
An application of UNION CarRBIDE Silicones will not affect the appearance of any 
surface to which it is applied. 


FREE—For information and further details on how UNION Carsipe Silicones can 
be profitable for you, ask for our booklet IE-12. Write to UNION CARBIDE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Cable Address; UNicaRBune, N. Y. 


Products of Union Carsive include 


Union Carsive Plastics and Resins « Union Carsipg Silicones * Haynes Sreturre Alloys 

Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties * Crac Agricultural Chemicals * Dynet Textile Fibers 
Syntuetic Orcanic CHemicats * AcHEson Electrodes «+ Linne Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Evereavy Flashlights and Batteries * Exectromet Alleys and Metals * Nationa Carboas 


One 
way 
Street 
for 
moisture 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 


BRAZIL: S$. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Achesoa 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (india) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolage? 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited, 
Unica Carbide Limited. 


UNION 
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From Bombay to Manila, 






from Tokyo to Singapore, 





here isa banking service that covers 





the important commercial centres 





of a vast trading area 





If you have business in the Far East, the First National 





City Bank can be of real assistance to you. 











For, in addition to its 14 branches covering the 


main trading areas, First National City has corres- 






pondents wherever your business may be. Language, 
local customs or import regulations are no problem to 
them. Their specialized experience and knowledge of 
local conditions may save you a journey —or render it 
more profitable if you take the trip there. 

You'll find this expert service ready and waiting at 
either of our two London branches. Pay us a call and 


let us show you how we can help. 






The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the Nationa! Bank Act of the U.S.A. 






LONDON BRANCHES: 





City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 





“TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL I221I 





Berkeley Square: 1'7 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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brandy for Christmas 
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THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 


Make pricads wit OM We 





COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 
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To the exhilarating snows of Europe 
Swissair carries more skiers than any 
other airline in the world! So fly by 
famous ‘Super-Swiss’ DC-6B (London— 
Zurich), First and Tourist Class—or All- 
Tourist Metropolitans (two seats a side 
only) to Basle, Geneva and most centres 
of Europe, and enjoy traditional Swiss 
hospitality aboard airliners weather-radar 
equipped for smooth flying. 


Ask your Travel! Agent to book you 


Greatly reduced 
Night Tourist fares 
to Switzerland (ro 


£20.10.0 ...... 


Special rates for skis 
and sticks if taken as 
excess baggage. 


+ SWISSAIR 


EUROPE .: 1IDDLE EAST - FAR EAST 
Offices in: 





USA + SOUTH AMERICA 


LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW) BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 
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to forgo the chance of changing the rules drastically at the 
opening of a new Congress, now that their numbers have 
been dramatically increased. Their proposal is to end 
debate at any time by a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting, after a petition by sixteen Senators and by a simple 
majority after fifteen days’ discussion. 


“Here, Boy — Steady, Boy — Have Some Sugar” 






owe 


- Ee 
Ord re WASHING TON POST Ge. 


In the House of Representatives a somewhat similar battle 
may take place over the powers of the Rules Committee, 
which decides which Bills shall be debated on the floor of 
the House and under what rules. Hitherto the committee 
has been dominted by its ultra conservative chairman. The 
probable demand of the liberals will be a restoration of the 
twenty one day rule that prevailed for two years after Mr 
Truman’s victory in 1948, under which any Bill which has 
been recommended by the appropriate specialist committee 
has a chance of debate in the House after twenty one days, 
even if the Rules Committee persists in refusing it a green 
light. 


III—DOING GOOD ABROAD 


Latin American Laboratory 


FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


"Yo paraphrase that American eccentric, the late Gertrude 
Stein, “a continent is a continent is a continent,” and 
there is no certainty that programmes of technical aid, 
public or private, which work well in Latin America will 
also do well in Africa. Take, for example, efforts to com- 
municate new ways to people depending traditionally on 
old habits, a problem not entirely confined to the under- 
developed countries. Will the picture book which has been 
developed to teach illiterate Latin Americans how to grow 
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better maize work as well in Ghana as it has in Venezuela ? 
Or does the “ intellectual malnutrition ” of Africa take such 
different forms that this tool will not serve, even if the 
people pictured are painted black and reclothed in local 
dress ? Are scientists right in saying that basic research 
can be transplanted, but that applied research must be 
adapted and tested on the ground ? The project directors 
of some of the private American foundations working in 
Latin America intend to find out. 

The problems of underdevelopment in Latin America 
are less clear cut than those in Africa, and more complex ; 
to North Americans they are also more familiar. Colonised 
by Spain and Portugal almost a century before Englishmen 
gained a first foothold in what is now the United States, 
these Latin lands lagged behind the industrial revolution. 
Coming late to independence, they were alternately patron- 
ised, exploited, flattered and neglected by their northern 
neighbour. Meanwhile, their native populations and the 
European strains which ruled them were reinforced with 
spasmodic immigration from Africa and other parts of 
Europe in such a way as to produce considerable ethnic 
differences in the twenty countries, and to complicate the 
problem of finding a common pattern of technical aid. 

Some twenty North American private agencies are now 
providing technical aid in South and Central America, 
including the Amazonia Foundation which conducts archezo- 
logical studies there, the Hervey Foundation which estab- 
lishes pilot plants for potential factory owners, and several 
units financed out of the Rockefeller oil fortune. Scientists 
supported by the oldest of these, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
are largely responsible for the fact that yellow fever and 
malaria, which made life in certain sectors so difficult before 
the first world war, is no longer a drain on human vitality. 
That great work was certainly exportable. 

In its present Latin American projects the Rockefeller 
Foundation aims mainly to improve education in medicine, 
agriculture and allied fields. The seminal work on which 
most hope is placed of possible transfer to other areas is 
that being done under a group of agricultural programmes. 
This includes help for the famous bank of corn germ plasm, 
set up to preserve the original strains of all forms of maize 
native in the Americas ; more general interest, however, 
attaches to efforts to improve and increase the present basic 
food crops, not only maize but also wheat and beans. Each 
of the six Central American states has now established local 
schemes for improving maize which use materials and 
methods taken from Rockefeller’s Mexican and Colombian 
projects. The foundation lends them technical aid and 
advice when it is requested and has reported that after four 
years its experts could see measurable improvement. 

With this experience behind it, the foundation made its 
first agricultural sortie into the Far East in 1957, with 
double-edged programmes, partly educational and partly 
research, looking toward the development of a central post- 
graduate school of agriculture and the setting up of research 
studies for the improvement of basic cereal crops in Asia. 
Meanwhile, one of the technical aid groups established by 
the younger Rockefeller brothers has joined with the 
Co-operative League of the United States in a programme to 
broaden the co-operative movement in rural India. 


HE work of these younger Rockefeller groups is indepen- 
dent of the foundation and, indeed, one sometimes 
detects among them a tinge of impatience with the stately 
reserve of the well heeled older giant. It is commonly 
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believed that their interest in Latin America springs from 
the work which Mr Nelson Rockefeller did as Roosevelt’s 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; but, when the 
record of the older generation and the obligations created 
by the family’s substantial oil interests in the southern 
continent are remembered, this view seems superficial. This 
hierarchy does not publicly lose interest in the things 
that grandfather started ; and through all its projects runs 
the family belief that the best help one man can give another 
is to teach him how to help himself. 

For example, the Association of Credit and Rural Assis- 
tance has been working nearly eight years with Brazilian 
farm families to help them to improve their crops, their 
houses and their lives. The tools of this scheme are familiar 
enough in northern agricultural practice, and are the fore- 
runners of those used in the Indian project: education in 
farming and home improvement, better health and sanitary 
practices, free seeds, insecticides and fertilisers, and super- 
vised credit facilities. This last, applying an economic spur 
to make sure that the profferred education is used, is a 
novelty in Latin America and has aroused much interest. 

The whole programme is administered with a minimum of 
staff and fuss ; its experts prefer to go to the farm in a 
jeep instead of asking the farmer to come to their centre. 
They made their first dramatic appeal by finding a chemical 
that could control the mound-building termites and the leaf 
cutting suava ants which made farming in the state of Minas 
Geraes such a nightmare. This proof that these young 


The Rockefeller Foundation, founded in 1913, had 
spent $500 million by the end of last year ; a third of 
this went outside the United States. It works chiefly 
through grants to other bodies but operates directly 
in the fields of public health, virology and agriculture. 
Its activities abroad have been mainly in Latin 
America but in recent years it has widened its field 
to include countries in Africa, Asia and the Middle 
East. It also finances fellowships and scholarships 
for foreign students. 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, founded in 1940 
by the five grandsons of the original John D. Rocke- 
feller, contributes to a variety of projects that interest 
its founders, from the studies of defence and other 
governmental problems in the United States pub- 
lished this year to various Latin American schemes, 
such as: 


The American Institute for Economic and Social 
Development (AIA) founded independently by the 
five brothers in 1946 to promote self-development and 
better standards of living throughout the world. It 
has received additional financial help from a number 
of private persons and organisations, including the 
American oil companies operating in Venezuela. It 
is responsible for The Association for Credit and 
Rural Assistance. AIA is now co-operating with the 
Organisation of American States in a new programme 
of popular information. Since 1957 the IBEC 
Research Institute which studied agricultural prob- 
lems, particularly those of coffee, has been one of its 
divisions. 

The International Basic Economy Corporation, also 
organised independently by the Rockefeller Brothers 
in 1947, with a capital of $16 million, was intended to 
finance paying propositions with profits being. 
ploughed back. It has a large and constantly varying 
number of subsidiary companies, almost all in Latin 
America. 
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scientists could heal old sores gave them a lasting prestige. 

It is, however, in the International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration that the Rockefeller brothers show that curious 
combination of shrewdness and social conscience which dis- 
tinguishes their foreign aid projects, Strictly speaking, IBEC 
is an investment corporation specialising in the use of risk 
capital, but it is cushioned by the Rockefeller fortunes, and 
it has provided Latin America with substantial techrfical 
benefits. These include the mass distribution of food at low 
prices through super-markets ; the invention and marketing 
of a soluble coffee which relieved surplus crops and pleased 
customers ; the introduction into Venezuela of milk which 
was pasteurised and hence safe to drink ; the provision for 
Puerto Rico of pre-fabricated housing that is clean, cheap 
and quickly built, even if somewhat hard on the eye. 

Against the background of this experience the younger 
Rockefellers are starting work on the other side of the South 
Atlantic, quietly and somewhat tentatively. Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller went to Africa in 1956 on a scouting trip, and 
returned with two dominant ideas ; first, that people there 
needed to be taught how to make their cases and work out 
their applications for technical aid ; and second, that some- 
thing needed to be done about the shortage of trained 
experts and competent technicians. The Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund is setting up an office in Ghana and another 
in Nigeria—and perhaps later, one in Liberia—to deal with 
these problems experimentally over the next five years ; 
during this time its promoters hope to develop better proce- 
dures for surveying what countries need, how they can best 
ask for it, and where they can find the men they need to 
help them. Such a programme might forestall a repetition 
of notorious disasters elsewhere. 

Other private agencies are just beginning to work in 
Africa. The Ford Foundation sent an exploratory mission 
there in 1957 and another this year and the Near East 
Foundation, working under an American government con- 
tract, has at Ghana’s invitation taken over a technical project 
started by the British. A small party, both Negro and white, 
went out in the spring ; their first task was to replace a 
winding jungle road, fourteen miles long, between two 
villages with a new one half a mile long. For the present, 
at least, all these African efforts are concentrated on the 
emerging countries, with Ghana being used as an experi- 
mental model in the economic, as it is in the political, field. 


Converging Railways 


O railway president can hold up his head today unless 
N he has plans for an ambitious merger. In all, twenty 
of the major systems, chiefly in the East, are exploring the 
advantages of coming closer together in about six huge con- 
solidations. Two things have revived the talk of mergers, 
which thirty years ago were a popular remedy for the rail- 


ways’ ills. One is the effect of the recession on finances 
which were already shaky. Most of the western railways 
are prospering as a result of the gigantic harvest and the 


housing boom. But the eastern railways had a deficit of $27 


million in the first half of 1958, and although things are 
looking up, in the first eight months they earned only $35 
million. In 1957 it was $174 million. The two largest— 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central— 
were both in the red this year until August. 

If these two giants should decide in the near future to 
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THE 4 REASONS 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST GROWING 
DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


1ePRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 53} guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines. Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 
precision business machine that gives you every control, 
every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 

You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One 
Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office— large 
or small—can afford a Stenorette. 


2-*PERFORMANCE Easierdictating... trouble-free 
transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder 
performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase 
automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and 
easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can dictate, 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all with a push-button ! The magnetic tape 
reel takes 25 minutes of dictation, and you can use the same 
tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that 
is involved with belts, discs or cylinders. Your Stenorette 
and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost. 


Save money while you save time ... with the 


in every office, large or small 


AVERAGE 
1 
price 53 Guineas 


including these accessories: 


CAPE CASSETTE & SPARE SPOOL, THE DUAL PURPOSE DYNAMIC MICROPHONE, 
TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE & CLIP A FOOT CONTROL & DUST COVER 


. 
3°*PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefcase. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 
an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 


4°*PROVED ‘Stenorette design and performance is 
vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
Grundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office—even the smallest —can afford to be 
without one. 

Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
Stenorette your “Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 
itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
free brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 


How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- 
work away. Get your secretary to post this 
coupon for your free copy. ha 





Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the 
Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, and 
accurately, 

Name 

Firm 

Address 





GSE.166c 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising and Showrooms : 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to : Wew'ands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 ( Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Lid) 
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In 1954 some 100,000 packs of fresh fruit and vegetables 
were sold in Britain. Next year there will be 300,000,000. 


Remarkable? Even more so is the change of buying habits that this fact represents. In Covent 
Garden, and in the High Street, a revolution is taking place. Everywhere the demand is for the con- 
venient, clean, reliable pack. And greengrocery is only an example. The whole trend of retail selling 
is towards more, and better, packs. For this revolution the Bowater-Eburite group of companies 


are well organised. They have the skill and the capacity to profit from the demands of the times. 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 


THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY SWEDEN 
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proceed with the merger which they have been considering 
for a year, other lines want to be ready with their plans for 
defensive action. One merger leads to another. An impor- 
tant reason why five New England railways are putting 
their heads together is their fear that if the Pennsylvania 
unites its fortunes with those of the Central, its dowry may 
be much of the traffic formerly routed over the New England 
lines. Although consolidation would be to almost every- 
one’s benefit and 


probably will come in 
the long run, there is 


- OPERATING 
a good deal of scepti Sun, Oe 


SHRINKING RAILWAY PROFITS 


OPERATING 
REVENUE 
cism about its immi- 


nence. The studies 
now going on will be 
worthwhile, however, 
if they uncover 
economies which can 
be practised without 
benefit of merger, 
such as the elimina- 
tion of - duplicated 
facilities. 

Losses on passenger 
travel, which an *9 months at annual rate 
official of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently put at about $700 
million a year, are the worst nightmare of the eastern rail- 
ways. But now that Congress has made it easier for railways 
to abandon unprofitable lines, they are in a strong position 
to demand that local communities shoulder some of the 
load. The new York, New Haven and Hartford has 
extracted a $900,000 subsidy from Boston and Massachu- 
setts to run its Old Colony Line for another year, and it is 
asking for twice that from taxpayers in New York. In two 
other respects, however, last year’s Transportation Act has 
fallen flat. Only two railways—one of them the pushful 
New Haven—have taken advantage of its offer of guaranteed 
loans. And, as interpreted by the ICC, the right to compete 
vigorously in terms of charges with the road transport 
industry, which the railways thought the Act gave them, 
has become far from clear. 





At Your Service 


NEW YORK 


ERSONAL service, which has disappeared so conspicuously 

from the American scene, has retained at least one 
foothold, in the entrance halls of the towering apartment 
houses (or blocks of flats) which constitute home for most 
middle-class New Yorkers who choose to live in the centre 
of the city. Here, an apparent abundance of splendidly 
uniformed gentlemen maintains a leisurely and courteous 
twenty-four-hour-a-day service, and the homing flat dweller, 
flushed from the free-for-all battles of the city’s transport 
systems, is instantly transformed into a fragile object of 
conciliatory attention. 

In Manhattan there are about 7,500 of these custodians. 
Strictly speaking, they are divided into two groups: the 
doormen, clutching white gloves in clement weather and 
copious umbrellas in inclement, whose beats run exclusively 
from the entrance door to the curb ; and the hallmen, who 
cater within to the more varied and personal requirements 
of tenants, While the occupation, as a whole, has proved 
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remarkably resistant to the impact of electronic and other 
labour-saving devices, rising wage rates have brought some 
amalgamation. Increasingly the doorman, with some 
divestment of his splendid attire, has had to soil his white 
gloves by taking over more functional duties indoors. 
However, there have been signs recently of his re-emergence 
in his traditional, more decorative role ; for the new apart- 
ment buildings springing up around the city his display of 
magnificent idleness provides an element of prestige with 
which to lure the somewhat elusive candidate for such high- 
cost living. 

The full complement of an apartment house includes, as 
well as doormen and hallmen, liftmen, handymen, main- 
tenance staff—and a superintendent. The coming of self- 
service lifts has brought some thinning of the ranks, but the 
average building is still likely to employ eight or more 
persons. Moreover, as the remaining pockets of terrace- 
housing give way to new development, the number of apart- 
ment houses continues to grow. 

The respectful and restrained air of the lobby belies the 
fact that virtually all these employees are organised into one 
trade union ; a few weeks ago the superintendents, who had 
previously maintained their own organisation, were merged 
into the larger, more effective body. In spite of the wide 
dispersal of both employers and employed, Local 32 B can, 
after 24 years in the field, speak for virtually all the building 
service workers within its territory. To establish and main- 
tain this comprehensive grip, the union gets in touch with 
the owner of a new building as soon as the foundations go 
in ; and if the relationship looks unpromising, the prospec- 
tive employer is likely to find his building site picketed by 
its construction workers. 


Wage agreements are negotiated centrally, with the 
Realty Advisory Board on Labour Relations representing 
the employers. Traditionally a low-paid trade with long 
hours and wide variation between one employer and 
another, minimum wages now range between $62 and $70 
for a 40-hour week. Tips, which in an apartment house 
consist mainly of Christmas gratuities, are a delicate 
question. While employers like to emphasise their tradi- 
tional role in the wage structure of service workers, the 
union considers them to be an unpredictable, discriminatory 
and declining source of income and refuses to take them 
into account. Indeed, the union—which claims they are 
worth no more than about $150 a year to its average 
member—finds tipping nothing but an encumbrance in its 
efforts to raise wages. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, who is blamed 
by many Republicans for the loss of farm seats in the recent 
election, staged his own vote last week among the growers 
of maize and won a 71 per cent éndorsement for his 
policies. Many members of Congress disagree, however, 
with Mr Benson’s view that the vote to scrap controls over 
the production of maize, and to accept lower price supports, 
is a mandate to the new Congress to offer more freedom 
and less cash to the still tightly controlled growers of 
tobacco and of wheat, which is the biggest headache among 
surplus commodities. The 25-year-old system of controls 
for maize had, to all intents and purposes, broken down 
and the alternative offered by the government made its 
abandonment financially attractive. 
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KER SIDDELEY 
t name in Fighters 


From the nimble, stick and string biplanes of the First World War to the sleek, supersonic jets 
of today, fighters designed and built by Hawker Siddeley companies have an unbroken record 
of first-line service with the Royal Air Force. 

They are guardians also of the Free World, for Hawker Hunters, Armstrong Whitworth Sea 
Hawks and Canadian CF-100s are in service with NATO and other Air Forces in Europe and 
elsewhere. The Hunter, in fact, is a “‘best seller’—a worthy descendant of the Hawker 
Hurricane, which played the major role in the Battle of Britain. 

In the First World War, Sopwith and Fokker fought out their battles in the air over France; 
in the 1920s and 1930s Hawkers designed and built most of the RAF’s fighters from the 
Woodcock to the Fury biplanes. Hawkers produced the first British operational fighters to 
fly at more than 200 mph—the Fury; the first over 300 mph—the Hurricane; and the first 
at over 400 mph—the Typhoon. 

Gloster Aircraft, another outstanding name in British fighter aircraft, produced the Gladiator 
of Malta “Faith, Hope and Cha-ity” fame; and the Meteor, the only Allied jet to operate in 
World War II. From the same ‘Ltable” stems the Javelin, the RAF’s all-weather interceptor 
with the heaviest fighter armament yet. 

A single Javelin, with twin Sapphire engines, produces as much power as a whole squadron of 
last war night fighters—such is the measure of fighter development. 

And now, from Canada comes the Avro Arrow, Hawker Siddeley’s new, delta-wing supersonic 
fighter which has already exceeded 1,000 mph in a climb and has been described as the biggest, 
most powerful and potentially the fastest fighter that the world has yet seen. 

Looking even further ahead, Hawker Siddeley’s Aviation Division is concerned with the 
development of short and vertical take-off techniques for the next generation of fighters that 
assuredly will still be needed to maintain the tough shield of British Air Power. 







HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AVIATION DIVISION 


Pioneer...and World Leader in Aviation 








A.W. Seahawk Gloster Javelin Hawker Hunter Avro Arrow 
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takes the search out of research 


Over 3,500 up-to-date cards, covering 
the domestic and foreign affairs of every 
nation in the world, plus every import- 
ant international pact, conference and 
organization . . . topics such as EAST- 
WEST TRADE, OIL, NUCLEAR ENERGY, 
COLD WAR, TERRITORIAL WATERS, 
STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS are also 
covered ... supplied to every subscriber 
in this compact, steel cabinet (18” wide, 
16” deep, 15” high) . . . Supplementary 
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this is part of a typical 
Deadline Data card . . . without interpreting, it 
accurately records events, their antecedents 
and cansequences . . . going back to earliest 
history where relevant . . . brief, direct quota- 
tions from authoritative sources of varying 
political persuasions are included . . . Cross- 
indexing puts all the facts at your fingertips. 


Deadline Data on World Affairs is quick and 
convenient in use . . . no back issues . . . no 


binders . . . no cumulative indexes . . . it puts 
the facts on a given subject in one place... 
shows today’s happenings in proper perspec- 
tive against their related backgrounds . . . we 
shall be pleased to send you samples and full - 
information . . . just clip the coupon at the right 
. . . Subscriptions payable in local currency. 
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Czechoslavakia in Slow Motion 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CCORDING to the official guide, Prague’s Old Town 
A Square has been the scene of many important 
national events. It was there that the Bohemian 
nobles were executed after their crushing defeat by 
the Habsburg emperor in 1620; and it was there 
that Klement Gottwald addressed the people of Prague 
after the Communist coup in February, 1948. This 
attempt to link 1620 with 1948 may lead some people 
to hope that the Czechs do not again have to wait 
300 years to regain their freedom. But the intention of 
those responsible for the guide’s words is presumably to 
try to give the Communist regime a respectable continuity 
with a past that all Czechs honour. They are trying in 
other ways too—by, for instance, restoring and redecorating 
the country’s churches and national monuments. (This is 
also a useful investment in the tourist industry.) In Prague, 
the Bethlehem Chapel, where John Huss used to preach, hes 
been completely reconstructed. In Bratislava, money which 
some local party members think might be better spent on 
housing is being spent on reconstructing the ruined royal 
palace that dominates the city from a hill above the Danube. 
How much good all this will do the regime one cannot 
tell. But the Communists are squeezing the maximum 
advantage from a number of other, rather more obvious, 
assets. There is the Czech people’s deep and abiding sus- 
picion of the Germans and the Austrians. There is the 
disillusionment with the West created by Munich, and the 
lack of any traditional national hostility to the Russians. 
There is, too, the inability of the Catholic Church to pro- 
vide, as it does in Poland, where it is virtually the only 
church, a strong rallying-point for national feeling. Arch- 
bishop Beran remains in captivity, but the Communists 
obviously want to keep the religious issue dormant ; people 
are free to resist anti-religious propaganda if they can, and 
the churches are full. 

But perhaps the Czech Communists’ greatest advantage 
is that they took over an economy far more advanced than 
any other behind the iron curtain with the exception of 
east Germany. The effects of this on the standard of living 
have become increasingly apparent in the last year or so. 
For the casual visitor they are reflected today in shop 
windows in Prague and throughout the country that are 
well stocked with many of the amenities as well as the 
necessities of life; in crowds of warmly, if not very 
elegantly, clad people ; in television aerials over blocks of 
flats as well as over village houses ; in plenty of new build- 
ing, especially in Slovakia. 

Just how widely this increasing prosperity is spread is 
hard to say. Those, like the miners, whom the regime 
must pamper and encourage are clearly doing well. The 
champion miner, earning more than 4,000 crowns a month 
(£100 at the tourist exchange rate, £200 at the official rate) 
has a comfortable well-heated flat, perhaps even a car, and 
money to burn on a Saturday night in the night-club of 


the best hotel in Ostrava. But housing is short and prices 
are high ; an overcoat or a suit will make a much bigger 
hole in the average wagepacket (which is officially put at 
1,300 crowns monthly) than it would in Britain. There 
must be a good many people earning about, or less than, the 
average wage who still do not find it too easy to make ends 
meet ; and it seems likely that the chief effect of the 
reorganisation of wage rates, which is now being discussed 
with official enthusiasm in factories throughout the country, 
will be to force most people to work harder to maintain 
their present wages. 

All the same, the Czechs and the Slovaks are a good deal 
better off than, say, the Poles or the Russians. But one 
gets no assured answer to the question whether they would 
not be better off still if in 1948 they had accepted Marshall 
aid and not forced their economy into a rigid socialist mould. 
It is hard, too, to find out why, if the collectives and state 
farms which now farm over 70 per cent of the arable land 
are such a success, agricultural production as a whole has 
not risen above the prewar level. And, in industry, it is 
equally difficult to discover exactly what advantages sociali- 
sation has brought, that capitalism would not also have 
brought. The Czech Communists answer that socialism has 
given the workers better amenities and a greater share 
in controlling the enterprise in which they work. The 
amenities are equally common in most western capitalist 
countries—which the Communists persist in viewing 
through near-Dickensian spectacles ; and the workers’ con- 
trol, so far as one can discover, appears to operate within 
very strict limits and mainly on matters of detail. 

For one change, however, the regime can legitimately take 
the credit—the economic development of Slovakia, which 
under the First Republic was neglected and backward. The 
Communists are justifiably proud of the dams, houses and 
factories that have been built in Slovakia and of the six-fold 
increase in production there since the war. Curiously, how- 
ever, among the Slovaks it is difficult to detect any great 
enthusiasm for the men in Prague. 

The gradual economic improvement in most of Czecho- 
slovakia is not accompanied by any noticeable loosening of 
the political straitjacket. Apologists for the regime talk a 
great deal about democracy but they end by agreeing that 
their idea of democracy is utterly different from the western 
conception. They make great play with the voters’ right to 
reject the candidates put up for election to the national 
assembly, or to the national committees which at various 
levels are responsible for local government. But a candi- 
date is accepted or rejected for personal reasons, not for 
the policy that he represents. The policy of all candi- 
dates is, in the words of one regional committeeman, to 
represent “the people’s will to build up socialism in the 
country.” And however much a committeeman or a deputy 
may criticise the details of any measure set before him, 
he has to abide by the basic assumption that the Com- 
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munist party is not merely the “leading party ” (there are 
other straw parties allied with it) but the sole interpreter 
of the people’s will. It is hardly necessary to say that there 
is no intention to test this assumption through free elections. 
But it is only fair to add that if free elections were held, 
the Czech (as distinct from the Slovak) Communists, who 
have quite sturdy prewar roots in the Czech lands, would 
probably make a fair showing. 

Meanwhile the Communists in Czechoslovakia maintain 
their power through what seems to be an extremely efficient 
secret police, and protect it through the thorough exclusion 
of dangerous contacts and thoughts (with some odd excep- 
tions like the Vienna television programmes that can be 
picked up in parts of the south). Contacts with westerners 
are heavily frowned upon by the police, and therefore the 
ordinary Czech is not anxious to make them. The writers, 
at any rate in the Czech lands, seem to have gained a 
certain very limited freedom, through not sticking their 
necks out too much ; they say that they write what they want 
to write and leave definitions of socialist realism to the 
theoreticians. In the university library in Bratislava one 
can study the latest proceedings of the Royal Society, but 
no English newspaper except the Daily Worker. On the 
bookstalls, too, only the Daily Worker is on sale. The less 
frank Communists will say that the import of foreign news- 
papers is too heavy a drain on foreign currency reserves ; 
the more frank will ask bluntly why they should spread 
around, or publish, material with which they do not agree. 

In the circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that 
Czechoslovakia, exposed as it is to revisionist draughts 
from Poland and currents of free air from Austria, 
should apparently remain largely untouched by either. The 
men in power never allowed the post-Stalinist thaw to 
weaken their grip on either the party or the country. In 
what direction they propose to move now, if they propose 
to move at all, is wrapped in mystery; so are the ideas, 
forces, personalities and policies that are presumably con- 
tending—although not so violently as elsewhere—for 
supremacy within the inner councils of the party. One is 
shown the facade of government ; one is allowed no glimpse 
of the forces that really make this government tick. The 
monstrous, slightly ridiculous, statue of Stalin still stands 
on the bank of the Vlitava, towering over Prague ; but 
Stalin’s Czech heirs and successors rather ostentatiously do 
not draw attention to it. The statue, and this habit of ignor- 
ing it, provide a fair symbol of Czech communism today. 


Berlin Expectant 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERLIN is the only place in Germany where the Com- 

munists and the democratic parties can still fight the 
same elections, Eighty Communists are seeking election 
on Sunday to the west Berlin city parliament which they 
would like to destroy. Still exposed to the vicissitudes 
of equality of treatment, their handbills, admonitory of 
atomic woe, litter the pavements in company with those of 
five other parties, and are trampled upon with a like 
indifference by the crowds. 

Herr Matern, a veteran of the east German Politbiiro, 
was the star turn at a communist rally held this week in 
the festival hall at the foot of the Funkturm. Such anomalies 
are to the good. In the coming set-to over the future of 
the divided city, no one is going to be able to argue justly 
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that the west Berliners have been given no chance to hear 
about Mr Khrushchev’s plans for liberating them from 
foreign occupation, or to say what they think about it. Just 
over 1.7 million west Berlin electors are now having this 
very opportunity, 

Four years ago, when there were 65,000 fewer names 
on the electoral list, only 2.7 per cent voted communist. It 
will be surprising if the result of Sunday’s poll is appre- 
ciably different. Obviously there are some west Berliners 
who could never be persuaded to vote for the Socialist Unity 
Party, as the Communists style themselves. There are the 
handful of politicians, policemen, and agents who have so 
implacably compromised themselves in fighting for the 
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western cause that an extension of communist cule to the 
western sectors would be disastrous for them personally. 
And there are the owners of property, especially of busi- 
nesses, who are troubled by anxieties of a different kind. 
Their suspicion of their would-be liberators has scarcely 
been allayed by an interesting omission from the message 
on Berlin which Mr Khrushchev sent to the east German 


government. The significantly missing passage runs: 
Should the inhabitants of west Berlin wish to preserve 
the present way of life, based on capitalist ownership, it is 
up to them to do so. The USSR, on its part, will respect 
any choice the west Berliners may make. 

The majority of west Berliners, being modest wage- 
earners and politically unvehement, can contemplate com- 
munist domination less apprehensively, and, in the wearying 
and unnatural circumstances of isolation, might even be 
considered promising material for proselytisation. Yet, 
having seen the system in practice at such remarkably close 
quarters for thirteen years, they know what it would mean 
and do not want it, for reasons of the soul as well as 
of the body. They can be counted upon to vote for one 
or another of the three genuinely democratic parties. 
Four years ago 44.6 per cent of their votes went to the 
Social Democrats, 30.4 per cent to the Christian Democrats, 
and 12.8 per cent to the Free Democrats. “Berlin needs 
Willy Brandt,” the Social Democrat posters are now saying ; 
and the party has such an asset in the young and capable 
chief burgomaster that it seems probable they will increase 
their representation. Unsuspected of leanings toward 
appeasement in the disreputable sense of the term, Herr 
Brandt is known none the less to be more exploratory than 
the Bonn government in his approach towards the com- 
munist-controlled third of Germany, and to be increasingly 
drawn towards the hope of a United Nations solution of the 
Berlin, if not of the German, problem. 
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He is trusted by western statesmen and diplomats. If he 
stays in office, one of his first engagements will be a visit to 
Washington to talk over the Berlin and German questions 
with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles. But, whatever 
the result, Sunday’s poll is expected to be high for the 
simple reason that it will at last give the powerless west 
Berliners something to do. It will give them the satisfac- 
tion, however subdued, of actively recording their objection 
to Mr Khrushchev’s plan for turning the western sectors 
into a neutralised free city at the mercy of the communist 
tide around them. In effect, they will be giving two 
reserved cheers for Dr Adenauer and Mr Dulles, none for 
Herr Ulbricht and Mr Khrushchev. For the rest, they are 
reconciled to having to await the decisions and deeds of 
others. 


What decisions and what deeds, and by whom ? Such as 
are known have a bleak and inconclusive air. In Berlin the 
western garrisons are ready, if necessary, to make the forlorn 
stand that would mark the opening of a world war. There 
is no point in strengthening them ; and in Berlin this week 
the commander-in-chief US forces in Europe, General 
Hodes, said that no reinforcements were planned. West 
Berlin is already stocked with a six months’ supply of coal 
and staple foods, and this supply is to be energetically 
enlarged during the next five months. No individual 
hoarding has been noticed yet. 


ROM western Germany and beyond have come placatory 
promises of increased long-term investment. One that 
has particularly caught the public eye is the project for a 
hospital at Steglitz—the first municipal hospital to be built 
in Berlin for fifty years—which will serve simultaneously as 
a research centre for the Free University. It will open with 
600 beds and is to be extended later to 1,800. The Benjamin 
Franklin Foundation has undertaken to contribute $6.5 
million, and western Germany will provide DM3o million. 
The big electrical firm of Siemens and Halske has 
announced plans for a DM36 million project that is 
expected to give work to 2,000. Interest on investment 
credits to west Berlin firms was cut from five to four per 
cent on December 1st. And the west German minister for 
federal property, Dr Lindrath, has made it known that in 
1959 approximately DM4oo million will be invested in 
various Berlin projects out of the counterpart funds of the 
European recovery programme, and that in addition DM1§ 
million will be available in the form of a reserve fund. Even 
all this is not enough for Dr Karl Silex, the editor of the 
Tagesspiegel. Conceding that he will probably be accused 
of blackmail, Dr Silex has been urging Bonn to think in 
terms of an investment programme of DM5,000 million 
over the next four or five years ; it should, he suggests, be 
announced at once and used mainly for the building of 
homes and schools and the provision of adequate pensions 
for Berlin’s peculiarly large number of supernumeraries. 
These plans and promises are all very fine ; but they will 
not make Herr Ulbricht’s gaze any less covetous, or stay 
his hand should he be permitted to stretch it out. Every- 
body knows that a more radical solution must be found. 
As the impression has gained ground here that the Berlin 
problem is at last being seriously considered as part of the 
wider German problem—which can be solved only when 
all concerned, including Dr Adenauer, are ready to forgo 
some of the things they would like to have and to do—it 
has been greeted with a widespread feeling of relief. 
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France’s New Men 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ae good to be true. The victorious leaders of the neo- 
gaullist UNR must have muttered something of the 
kind, after observing the French political scene through 
the magnifying and distorting lenses of the second ballot. 
Under this kind of electoral system the picture is always 
exaggerated. Nuances disappear as the unsuccessful candi- 
dates stand down, and the strong stand out stronger as 
alliances are made to beat an opponent. Success breeds 
success. Last Sunday the UNR, favoured by its good show- 
ing the previous week, swept up an additional million votes 
in the second poll. But this time the result was particularly 
distorted because the Right, allied if not united, was facing 
a completely divided Left. The neo-gaullists and the tradi- 
tional conservatives, having gained strength, mustered about 
half of the total poll and won 322 seats (out of 465 in 
metropolitan France). The Communists and Socialists, in 
deadly hostility, polled 35 per cent of the votes and got 
50 seats between them. The outcome is that France now 
has an assembly weighted more to the right than ever before 
in this century. 

The first ballot confirmed the communist losses in Sept- 
ember’s referendum. The second shows both the extra- 
ordinary discipline of the remaining party following and 
its complete isolation. Communist voters went to the polls 
in numbers even in the most hopeless constituencies. They 
diligently obeyed orders and only very few gave in to the 
temptation to vote for a better-placed Socialist. On the 
other hand, in the exceptional cases where the communist 
candidate stood down in favour of an “ anti-gaullist,” 
they duly followed the party line. In most constituencies 
the communist poll was higher than the week before. The 
party recovered some abstainers’, some dissidents’ and a few 
socialist votes. But only a few. Where socialist candidates 
withdrew, the bulk of their electors looked to the Right or 
abstained ; only a small minority voted communist. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the defeat of M. Duclos, whose 
UNR opponent in Montreuil pocketed all the votes of the 
“ gaullist-socialist”” M. Frenay. The “anti-bolshevik ” 
deals worked almost everywhere. L’Humanité can now 
proclaim that each communist deputy is worth 380,000 
votes ; to elect a UNR deputy took either 20,000 or 25,000 
votes, depending on which ballot is chosen. 


MOLLET, however, is probably the man most shaken 
M. by the second round results. Gone are the dreams 
of a powerful parliamentary group which would have given 
the Socialists, if not a share of government, at least the 
undisputed leadership of an influential opposition. These 
hopes were based on two unsuccessful gambles. One was 
that communist voters would go to the rescue despite party 
orders. The other was that the conservatives would rally 
to bar the way to a Communist. And indeed, in the few 
constituencies where the Socialist was the only candidate 
with a chance, the Right rallied in full strength. But else- 
where, as the Right quickly grasped that the isolated Com- 
munist could be defeated without socialist aid, no mercy 
was shown for the potential ally. Most of the socialist 
leaders have fallen in the fray. Almost all of M. Mollet’s 
ministers—M. Lacoste as well as MM. Pineau and 


‘ Ramadier, M. Moch and even M. Defferre were defeated. 
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Socialist representation was halved in the Nord, its oldest 
stronghold. 

In this situation there are bound to be Socialists who 
reflect on how much better they would have done in alliance 
with the Communists. But M. Mollet need not worry yet. 
The ghost of the popular front will not walk in this 
assembly. The danger for M. Mollet lies further ahead in 
the country, in local councils, factories and trade unions. 
Having linked his fate with that of the gaullist experiment, 
he must hope that the general and his new majority will 
devise economic and social measures which will not be 
unpopular with industrial workers. 

The parliamentary answer to this question lies with the 
UNR. The victors last Sunday polled nearly as many 
votes as the Communists in 1956 and will have 189 seats 
in a smaller assembly. Together with reinforcements from 
Algeria, they will not be very far off an absolute majority. 
Who are these men who seem bound to dominate the next 
assembly ? There are some well known parliamentary 
figures, like M. Soustelle and M. Chaban-Delmas. There 
are some gaullist deputies elected in 1951 and defeated 
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three years ago. There are men who hit the headlines 
last May, like MM. Delbecque and Neuwirth of Algerian 
fame. There are a few representatives of associations of 
Frenchmen from North Africa and a few specialists in 
rough tactics, like M. Biaggi. Finally, there is a host of 
local figures, or unknowns, who now get their reward for 
services rendered at the time of the Gaullist Rally. 

M. Soustelle greeted victory with modesty and modera- 
tion. The Rubicon had been crossed successfully. The neo- 
gaullists cannot be expected to storm the Palais-Bourbon 
now that they are the biggest group inside it. But what 
will they do there ? Their electoral programme is of little 
help ; it is only now, after the triumph, to be elaborated. 
They are certainly extremely nationalist and committed to 
keeping Algeria French. But the regime has been changed. 
General de Gaulle is in power and they will accept from 
him more than they would from a politician of the Fourth 
Republic. As long as he keeps witb’r. the programme of 
his Constantine speech in October and avoids direct negotia- 
tions leading to independence, there should be no major 
parliamentary trouble on this score. 

The neo-gaullist leaders are aware that their next obstacles 
will be economic. There are signs (including an interesting 
article in Le Monde by M. Chalandon, the treasurer of 
the UNR and director of a Paris bank) that they will outbid 
their conservative allies with suggestions for state inter- 
ference and inflationary measures against recession. It 
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remains to be seen how they will reconcile the Constantine 
programme, continued military outlay in Algeria, a popular 
social policy and defence expenditure to back a policy of 
national grandeur. 

M. Pinay, leader of the conservative Indépendants, has 
apparently submitted to the general a very liberal treatment, 
based on sound finance, to cure French economic ills. The 
Indépendants seem somewhat perturbed by the success of 
their allies. And yet they themselves have returned in 
greater numbers. They will back the UNR on the 
Algerian question and will not clash with it as long as 
the vital interests of their own followers are not affected. 
As for the rest, the MRP, together with M. Bidault’s Chris- 
tian Democrats, has more deputies than the Socialists. The 
Radicals, once a power in French politics, are reduced to 
thirteen. The remnants of the centre will probably gravi- 
tate steadily to the Right. 

The draftsmen of French electoral laws are usually 
accused of failing in their job. The latest have succeeded 
only too well. With the present swing to the Right, pro- 
portional representation would have given the result probably 
sought by General de Gaulle himself: a weak chamber, a 
coalition including the Socialists, and no threat of a popular 
front. The present law was apparently designed with the 
double objective of reducing communist representation while 
preserving the groups of the centre-left which had rallied 
to the general. But the neo-gaullist wave proved much 
stronger than local connections. The division of the Left 
did the rest. The result was a holocaust of outgoing depu- 
ties and an unprecedented swing to the Right. In Paris one 
hears the strange consolation that the new parliamentary 
masters will obey or be gagged ; one hears liberals extolling 
the virtues of technocracy and the dangers of parliament. 
The new majority will show its mettle when faced with 
economic difficulties. For the moment it is flushed with 
victory and the future looks bright to it. But M. Soustelle 
and the general, watching for signs of gathering storm, will 
consult a more reliable barometer. 


Japan's Imperial Family 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


T may be too early to say what the long-term effects of 
[ the acceptance into the Japanese Imperial family of a 
commoner are going to be; but the first public reactions 
to Crown Prince Akihito’s engagement are distinctly 
encouraging. Japanese of all classes and all shades of 
political opinion (excluding, of course, the Communists, but 
including the Socialists) seem to be unanimous in welcom- 
ing the betrothal, and have no hesitation in giving their 
reason as “another big step towards democracy.” One 
Socialist leader, Mr Mitsu Kono, declared that “ the 
Imperial family has proved itself a model of democratic 
practice” ; Mr Mosaburo Suzuki, the party’s often fiery 
chairman, agrees. 

From the point of view of the Imperial family, all 
this must be highly gratifying and reassuring, for it 
is not so many years since young Akihito’s ears burned 
to derisive shouts from street crowds of “ Hirohito’s brat ! ” 
Indeed, only this year, at Takarazuka, the Crown Prince 
was the only person present at a theatrical performance who 
stood to attention when the orchestra played the national 
anthem ; his host for the occasion, the prefectural governor, 
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COPE BROS. & CO.LTD + LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


A time for expansion 


+ + » poses the problem of new factory 
sites. 
Some of the most famous names in British industry 
have found the answer in Swindon—an established 
engineering centre—where, in the last 5 years, 
12 new factories have been developed and 10,000 


newcomers housed. 


Swindon now invites further enquiries regarding 


factory and office dispersal. 


Ask for details of Swindon’s Town Development 


Scheme, Civic Offices, Swindon, Wilts. 
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French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 





| The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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SEA BREEZES BECOME TRADE WINDS 


Two weeks ago these men were strangers. Now 
they are close friends — and soon they will be 
business associates. The atmosphere is curiously 
conducive to this sort of thing. For this is the 
P & O First Class Service to Australia. Here, in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman with his eye on Australia or 
the East, encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty-six fellow passengers travelling first-class 
nearly half will be people with similar or connecting 
interests in the same territory as yourself. A high per- 
centage of those will be people from the very area 
you're visiting. They’ll give you the lie of the 
land you’re visiting as none else can. Conditions 





are ideal. On P & O both the sun and the service 
wear a smile. You have time to know people, to 
pursue ideas without interruption, torest properly. 
You do more constructive work in four weeks at 
sea than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than wher you left ! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’— 
it pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia or the Far East. Special 
seasonal termsand Executive Tickets are available. 
Ask someone to check now with your Travel Agent 
or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Tel: wut 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., E.C.g. 
Tel: ave 8000. 


(0) First Class to Australia 1s an investment 
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disarmingly declared afterwards: “It did not occur to us 
to stand up.” In Tokyo, the day the Prince’s engagement 
was announced, at least one entire cinema audience not 
only stood when the anthem was played, but actually sang it. 
It is, of course, the romantic aspect of the engagement 
that has set teenagers screaming in the streets after the 
Prince’s fiancée in a way usually reserved for film stars or 
rock-and-roll singers. In no country do Crown Princes 
marry flour-mill presidents’ daughters every day ; and in 
Japan for a Crown Prince to marry a commoner is as 
dramatic a break with hoary tradition as could well be 
imagined. Technically speaking, of course, Miss Michiko 
Shoda is no more a commoner, and no less, than every other 
Japanese outside the Imperial family itself, for the entire 
peerage was abolished in 1947. Had it not been abolished, 
Miss Shoda could have claimed to be related to it, for her 
grandfather, who is still alive and well at the age of 88, 
was appointed to the House of Peers, by the Emperor, in 
1946. But, in practice, the bride for the Crown Prince has 
always been chosen for him from a very restricted circle 
of five or at the most ten families, all of them very blue- 
blooded indeed, even if now without titles. It is because 
the Prince has obviously chosen his bride by himself, 
because he has done so simply because he happened. to 
have fallen in love with her, and because he has fought 
most tenaciously to overcome her own scruples and doubts 
as well as successfully resisting the pressures of a strongly 
entrenched bureaucracy, that the Japanese people are so 
delighted ; as a resuit the Imperial system has been given 
what can best be described as a powerful shot in the arm. 


ET the unostentatious but deliberate role played by the 

Emperor should not be overlooked. Since the war 
ended, many remarkable changes have occurred in the life of 
the one-time “ living god,” all of them approved, and most 
of them initiated, by Hirohito himself. The Emperor nowa- 
days not only behaves like any other constitutional monarch, 
dutifully visiting hospitals and orphanages, fishing villages 
and typhoon-stricken areas, but he and his family live far 
more austere and inexpensive existences than many other 
monarchs do. The Imperial Palace, which was burned 
down in 1945, has never been rebuilt. The Emperor and 
the Empress live in a modest home, which was formerly 
their library, deep in the not very well-tended grounds of 
the former palace. Hirohito, a highly intelligent man of 
simple tastes, diligently pursues his serious studies in marine 


biology. Empress Nagako cultivates her rose-garden, and 


raises silkworms. Prince Mikasa, the Emperor’s brother, 
teaches Oriental history at a Tokyo women’s college, and 
the other members of the Imperial family lead equally useful 
and unobtrusive lives. 

What remains of the old Imperial tradition has been pre- 
served not so much by the Emperor and his family as by 
the officials of the Imperial household. Their number has 
been greatly reduced, from 10,000 to 1,000, but they are 
still powerful. They are not ambitious and certainly not 
wicked men, but they tend to be hidebound by a strong 
sense of duty, and to be out of touch with the times. 
Because their sense of public relations is quite lacking, 
they are disliked by their more forward-looking fellow 
bureaucrats in the other ministries, and are distrusted by 
the public. On the occasion of the announcement of the 


Crown Prince’s engagement the large-circulation daily 
newspaper, the Yomiuri, tartly declared: 
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A sinister influence has been at work, trying to maintain 
its privileged status by monopolising the Emperor, and 
stubbornly standing in the way of his own inclination to 
make warmer approaches to the people. The Prince’s 
engagement may be the whiplash that was needed to compel 
those people to re-examine their attitude. 

This may be rather hard on officials who were only doing 
what they thought was right. Nevertheless it can hardly 
be denied that most Japanese believed that the officials of 
the Imperial household would never permit the Prince to 
become betrothed to a commoner, and now believe that the 
Prince got his way only by firmly putting the officials in 
their place, for which act of courage they warmly applaud 
him. Akihito apparently encountered no opposition what- 
ever from either his father or his mother, who have received 
Miss Shoda with all the warmth that any eldest son’s 
parents might be expected to show towards their future 
daughter-in-law ; and Prince Mikasa, who has always been 
the Imperial family’s most outspoken member, declared that 
the match was “ excellent,” and added: “‘ With Miss Shoda 
at his side, I am sure my nephew will be able to overcome 
all difficulties ; I applaud his insistence on choosing his own 
bride.” 

The Japanese people have also noted that the strength 
of character the Prince has shown is not unconnected with 
the fact that immediately the war ended his father, the 
Emperor, insisted that Akihito should have an American 
lady as his teacher, and later chose as Akihito’s special tutor 
and personal adviser Dr Shinzo Koizumi, the very liberal- 
minded Japanese economist who was formerly president of 
Keio University. Dr Koizumi is believed to have warmly 
approved the Prince’s decision to become engaged to Miss 
Shoda. In short, if, as the Japan Times put it, “ the Prince 
has put the seal on the democratisation of Japan,” the 
Emperor of Japan deserves a good deal of the credit for it. 


Go North, Young Canuck 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE planned development of a part of Canada almost 
oD the size of the British Isles is about to get under way. 
The place is the Peace River-Rocky Mountain Trench 
region. The concessionaires are the Wenner Gren (British 
Columbia) Development Company, with a subsidiary of the 
British Thomson Houston Company as consulting engineers. 
The consultants’ report has now been submitted, and a new 
company, the Peace River Power Company, has been formed 
combining the Swedish and British-Canadian firms con- 
cerned in the project. 

When Dr Axel Wenner Gren, the Swedish financier, 
undertook to survey the resources of the region in Novem- 
ber, 1956, Mr Bennett, the premier of British Columbia,. 
was severely criticised for “ selling his province down the 
river” to “foreign visionaries and exploiters.” One year 
later, when the government gave the Wenner Gren interests 
a concession reserving to them the lands, timber and about 
1§ per cent of the minerals of the area, Mr Bennett prefaced 
the news by saying: “This is the most momentous 
announcement I have ever made,” and waxed so lyrical that 
a hard core of sceptics concluded that the ministerial effusion 
concealed some sneaking doubts. The last* has not been 
heard of this as a party issue. 

The plan is based on the construction of a:dam across the 
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Peace River, creating a lake about 265 miles long and 20 
miles wide along part of the Rocky Mountain Trench, to 
generate anything from 4 million to 8 million horse-power 
of electrical energy. But with this goes the building of a 
railway—possibly a monorail—from Prince George, at the 
southern end of the flooded area, to the Yukon border, 
and of pulp mills of an annual capacity of about 100,000 
tons each. 

The Peace River and Rocky Mountain Trench area, like 
several other undeveloped parts of British Columbia, was 
always thought to have enormous possibilities, though none 
could have suspected more than a small fraction of what 
the development survey has reported in its latest submission, 
The country in the Peace River basin conceals more than 
1,000 million tons 
of coal of high 















which would bring 
the total reserves of 
British Columbia up 
to about one eighth 
of the world’s re- 
serves. Another 
point which is of 
great significance to 
a province about 3 
per cent of whose 
area is potential crop 
land—and of which 
only 13 per cent is 
actually in crop—is 
that a great mass of 
the unusued crop land is in the Peace River area, where the 


farmers who do grow wheat regularly win first prizes at 
Chicago and New York. It is also evident now that there 
is enough good pulpwood immediately contiguous to the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and its extension heading into 
and around the area to support as many as 16 pulp mills 
on a sustained yield basis. 

But even if the scheme is practicable and economic, which 
the sceptics doubt, why worry about the Peace River, 600 
miles into the northern hinterland of unbearable winters, 
when the Fraser and the Columbia are more or less on Van- 
couver’s back doorstep ? Although the total undeveloped 
hydro-electrical potential of the Fraser arfd the Columbia 
(in Canada) combined is slightly more than will be developed 
from the Peace within the next decade, it is unlikely that 
anything will be begun there, with the possible exception 
of the Moran site for 1,636,000 h.p. on the Fraser. The 
Sockeye Salmon interests have so far blocked progress on 
the Fraser ; and on the Columbia there is no sign of 
agreement between Ottawa and the Americans on the form 
and extent of payment for downstream benefits from 
Canadian water storage. 

Supporters of the Peace River scheme hold that the 
Columbia-Fraser hold-up is providential in more ways than 
one. They argue that a major Columbia-Fraser develop- 
ment in the next decade would delay, at a most crucial 
time in British Columbian expansion, the movement of 
population from the south-west and the United States 
border. Get them away and up north, they say, and the 
whole world will want to follow. The winters are not 
unbearable. Families from Vancouver and Toronto who 
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have settled in Prince George, 25 miles from the southern 
end of the proposed lake, are delighted with the change. 
Though the temperatures are very low at times, the air 
is dry and clear; the children prefer the winters, when 
they can enjoy all the winter sports, to the summers when 
their fathers are out for many hours each weekend fishing, 
hunting and sailing. It has even surprised many British 
Columbians that the Italians who work in the asbestos 
mines of Cassiar, near the Yukon border, where the mean 
January temperature 1s less than zero, have adapted them- 
selves easily and happily. Canadians must get themselves 
out of the deep rut that runs along the United States 
frontier and develop wealth that is certainly no less than 
that which attracted the pioneer American to go west. As 
a geologist in Prince George put it: “ The Trench is a rut 
that will keep them occupied for the next hundred years.” 

But even if all this is granted, say the sceptics, the vast 
amount of horse-power to be generated in the Peace River 
must primarily be consumed by the industrial south-west 
which will, in the next five years, need about three times 
the energy it consumes today, if not more. Who but 
insane engineers could seriously consider transmission lines 
stretching across 600 miles of the world’s most rugged 
country ? If it is structurally feasible, it is economically 
ludicrous. But the consultants are satisfied that the project 
is sound. New techniques in the transmission of 
power over long distances will increase efficiency as well 
as reduce costs. (The Russians have recently given details 
of a line that brings power 600 miles from Stalingrad to 
Moscow.) “ The Fraser ?” said one of the more enthusiastic 
Peace River planners recently ; “ the salmon needn’t worry. 
Our show will give them twenty years’ grace and by then we 
shall have found a way to harness the river without affect- 
ing the spawning grounds. The Columbia? When our 
show’s finished Canada will be able to be generous to the 
States. If they still want the 2 million h.p. available down 
there, let them come and get it—for a reasonable considera- 
tion. We won’t need it.” 

All seems set, bar the shouting, to go ahead. There is, 
however, one small matter. Wenner Gren will, before the 
first bulldozer starts work in the Peace River, have spent 
upwards of $6 million ; the new company will need to find 
about $1,000 million for investment. The provincial 
government, if the project is approved, will be committed 
to seeing it through. Mr Einar Gunderson, financial 
adviser to the government, is looking hopefully to Britain, 
though aware from past experience that much of the money 
may have to come from the United States. 


FREE TRADE AREA ? 


Will Britain be included in a Free Trade Area or 
excluded from the Common Market? The effects of 
these two possibilities are analysed and estimated in 
our report, ** BRITAIN AND EUROPE ”. 


* Britain and Europe” is an exhaustive, industry-by-industry 
study, giving the detailed reasoning behind the forecasts. It is 


based on extensive consultations with industry throughout 
Europe as well as on the study of published facts and statistics; 
contains 304 pages of text, tables and charts; and is obtainable 
for 15/- from booksellers or for 16/-, packing and post included, 
from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 143. 
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WHEN THE WORLD IS YOUR TARGET... 


eee the hardest hitting media for your 
selling message are LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


These distinguished magazines attract a 
world-wide influential audience because 
their editorial content is so outstanding. 
They contain so much that is timely and in- 
teresting: exclusively written articles ... 
the best from the U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other Time Inc. publi- 
cations. And this is why they're appreciated 
by the world’s most important people: by 
leaders in business, government and the 
professions; by men of international out- 
look with the money to buy—and the power 
to influence the buying of others. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire 
free world outside the U.S. and Canada. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL concentrates its circu- 
lation in the Latin American area. With a 
combined fortnightly circulation of over 
670,000, they reach an audience of more 
than 5,000,000 people. 

Isn't it time that you profited from these 
valuable advertising media? 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. TEL: Grosvenor 4080 
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Battle for British Aluminium 


thick indeed. On the one side is the Aluminum 

Company of America (Alcoa) supported by the 
British Aluminium board; on the other side are 
Reynolds Metals Company (also of America) and Tube 
Investments. Alcoa have agreed, say the directors of 
British Aluminium, to subscribe for that company’s 
unissued shares, which would then give them a one- 
third interest of 44 million {£1 shares out of a total of 
{134 million. TI and Reynolds have made an offer 
for the whole of BA’s issued capital, for TI shares and 
cash. This ought to be a straight fight that shareholders 
can weigh on its merits. But there is a lot that they 
have yet to be told by the BA board, whose statement 
was still awaited as this issue went to press, a week 
after the argument broke out. Picking their way 
through an ex parte no man’s land, the impressions they 
get are not of a kind that is likely to please them. The 
Government come into the argument on two points 
only: Treasury consent for a capital issue and approval 
by the exchange control. Answering on the two tech- 
nical points jJast Tuesday, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer implied that at least some relevant facts were 
not then in his hands, 


Ts dust of battle over British Aluminium is 


It is certainly true that the facts, so far as they have 
incompletely emerged, have not been presented in a 
way that properly recognises the paramount interest of 
British Aluminium shareholders in the argument. The 
essence of this struggle, it is pretty safe to guess, is com- 
petition between Alcoa and Reynolds Metals to get a 
firm foothold in European and Commonwealth markets 
for aluminium, and to keep the other out. These are 
markets of great potential growth and British 
Aluminium’s interest in them would be a tempting prize 
for either of the American giants. Through its Canadian 
plant, it is becoming a substantial and economical 
producer of aluminium ingots. On the fabricating side, 
its costs are generally lower than those in the United 
States. Any American buyer would gain a notably com- 
petitive entry into the European market, and the advan- 
tage of Imperial preference in Commonwealth markets. 


British Aluminium itself is bent on expansion and 
for this it needs more capital. Earlier this year it began 
to look for it—not, apparently, in terms of what it might 
be able to raise from its shareholders, but as a direct 
investment by Alcoa with a significant degree, if not the 
legal fact, of control passing to that company. At 
the same time, there was a buyer of British Aluminium 
stock in the market, which some people have identified 
with Reynolds or TI. However that may be, these two 
companies must have got wind of the Alcoa negotia- 
tions. There was a meeting on November 3rd, followed 
two days later by a letter from Sir Ivan Stedeford, 
chairman of Tube Investments, to Lord Portal, chair- 
man of British Aluminium, which began: 

Following our meeting on Monday last, Reynolds Metals 
and we have given consideration to the fact of which you 
informed us that you expect to leave shortly for North 
America to pursue certain discussions in progress there, 
the nature of which you did not disclose to us. In 
deference to your wishes, we did not proceed to put our 
proposals to you. 

In view, however, of the importance of these proposals 
to your shareholders, we have come to the conclusion that 
we are compelled to let you know now what the proposals 
are which it was our hope that we would have had the 
opportunity to discuss with you when we met. 

It went on to say that Reynolds Metals and Tube 
Investments were prepared to make an offer, either in 
cash or shares or both, for the ordinary stock of British 
Aluminium on conditions which would be attractive 
“ not least in terms of the market price ” to stockholders. 
Sir Ivan, writing of a desire for “ the most friendly co- 
operation ” with the sitting board of directors, envisaged 
a merging of Reynolds T.I. Aluminium into British 
Aluminium “through its existing entity and manage- 
ment.” He then added: 

The reason we have written to you just before your 
departure with Mr Cunliffe to Canada is that we do not 
believe it would be in the interests of your shareholders 
that you should enter into any commitments which might 


adversely affect the offer we would make to your share- 
holders. 


I may say that if finance is required by your company 





and any of its subsidiary or associated companies, we are 

in a position to secure the provision of such finance. 
On November roth, it now appears, the directors of 
British Aluminium signed an agreement (which later 
they describe as a “contract”) with Alcoa making 
arrangements, which the British Aluminium directors 
“had for some time sought to consummate,” for Alcoa 
to subscribe for the entire unissued ordinary capital. 


HE first news that shareholders had of this agree- 
ment was on November 28th. Between November 
26th and November 28th, British Aluminium stock shot 
up from 59s. to 74s. There was substance in this, for on 
November 24th Reynolds Metals and Tube Investments 
submitted a firm bid for the ordinary stock of British 
Aluminium. A bare outline of the Alcoa plan and the 
terms of Reynolds Metals and Tube Investments bid 
were made public on the same day: November 28th. 
The directors of British Aluminium have not yet 
said how or at what price Alcoa is to acquire a 33} 
per cent interest in British Aluminium ; it is said that 
Alcoa would subscribe for blocks of shares over three 
or four years, with the first block at a price 
close to 60s. a share. For this scheme, the directors 
of British Aluminium claim that the company will get 
the finance it needs over the next few years, that it will 
“leave undisturbed the present body of stockholders ” 
and that it will “retain the British nature of the com- 
pany.” To which Alcoa has added that it will ask for 
not more than three directors in a board of fifteen, so 
as to leave “‘ the management just as free as in the past.” 
Power to issue unissued shares is generally given to 
directors, as Mr Milner Holland pointed out in his 
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report on the Savoy Hotel affair, “ without any express 
restriction upon its exercise,” and such shares have 
often been issued without consulting shareholders first 
or without offering these shares to them on rights terms, 
But the arrangements with Alcoa did require the con- 
sent of the Treasury and, while this consent was being 
sought, the bid from Reynolds Metals and Tube Invest- 
ments dropped through British Aluminium’s letter-box. 
The conditions of this bid, the directors of British 
Aluminium said, included inter alia a proviso that there 
had been “no material change in the issued share or 
loan capital and no contracts entered into other than 
in the ordinary course of business.” Since they held 
themselves to be in contract with Alcoa, the directors 
of British Aluminium thought that these conditions 
were not fulfilled and that therefore they could not 
transmit the offer to stockholders. 

What they declined to do, Tube Investments have 
since done by publishing the terms of their bid, which 
they are apparently prepared to put directly to British 
Aluminium stockholders. It is of one £1 ordinary 
share in Tube Investments plus 78s. in cash for every 
£2 of British Aluminium ordinary stock. Under this 
scheme Tube Investments would issue the shares, and 
Reynolds Metals would put up the cash. The {1 
ordinary units of Tube Investments then stood at 
78s. 3d., so the total worth of the bid was about £35 
million, against a market value of about £27 million 
for BA ordinary before the excitement started. The 
BA shares so acquired would be vested in a holding 
company which would preserve the British element in 
the enterprise by Tube Investments owning 51 per cent 
and Reynolds Metals 49 per cent. The interests of 





Background to Aluminium 


Production and Prices 


part of its own fabricated output. It 


British Aluminium is the sole pro- 
ducer of aluminium ingots in this 
country, with an output of about 
30,000 tons a year. It is also the 


There is at present a surplus of 
aluminium capacity. American pro- 
ducers are operating at about 80 per 
cent of rated output. The United 
States stockpile has been buying 
surplus aluminium, but this pro- 
gramme ends early next year. Lower 
demand and competition from Russian 
aluminium have brought down the 
price of Canadian ingots this year by 
£17 to £180 a ton delivered UK. 


The British Market 


Neither Alcoa nor Kaiser Alu- 
minium has, at the moment, an outlet 
in Britain. Alcan controls Northern 
Aluminium, which has just over one 
third of the capacity for fabricating 
(i.e. rolling and extruding) aluminium 
in this country—one-third of a total 
of about 240,000 tons a year. 

Tube Investments’ aluminium divi- 
sion accounts for about one tenth of 
British fabricating capacity; T-.L. 
absorbs in its other industrial divisions 


produces no aluminium metal in this 
country. In 1957, T.I.’s aluminium 
interests were brought into Reynolds 
T. I. Aluminium which is jointly 
owned, managed and operated by T.I. 
and Reynolds Metals. Reynolds is the 
second largest producer of aluminium 
ingots in the United States. 


Group Interests and Ingot 


Capacity 
7000 long 
tons 
Aluminum Co. of 
America (Alcoa) 700 





Aluminium Ltd.... Aluminum Co. of 
Canada (Alcan) 690 
Northern Aluminium 
Australian Aluminium 
(50 per cent) 
D.N.N. Norway (50 
per cent) 
Reynolds Metals Reynolds T.!. Alumin- 
ium (50 per cent) 


& 


Kaiser Aluminium 


British Aluminium Canadian British 
Aluminium (60 per 
cent) 

D.N.N. Norway (50 
per cent) 

Australian Aluminium 
(50 per cent) 


Total Free World Capacity ............ 3,125 





second biggest fabricator, with just 
under one third of British capacity and 
it is partially dependent on Canadian 
suppkes of ingots. British Alu- 
minium’s most important interest 
abroad is a 60 per cent shareholding 
in Canadian British Aluminium (the 
other 40 per cent is owned by Quebec 
North Shore Paper, a subsidiary of the 
Chicago Tribune interests). Can- 
adian British is already producing 
ingots at the rate of about 60,000 tons 
a year and its ultimate capacity will be 
160,000 tons a year. Some of the 
virgin aluminium produced by the 
British Aluminium group is sold to 
independent fabricators (principally in 
Canada). Between 1959 and 1977 
Canadian British Aluminium will 
deliver 20,000 long tons of ingots a 
year to Alcan in payment for 
alumina. In addition, British Alu- 
minium is developing production in 
Australia and is interested in bauxite 
deposits in West Africa. 
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Reynold TI Aluminium would be fused in this com- 
pany with those of British Aluminium, whose board and 
management would be retained. 

From a market point of view this bid is much more 
attractive than the Alcoa plan. It is a straightforward 
take-over designed to effect an industrial merger and 
it promises the new money required for development. 
Moreover, TI ordinary, standing at 77s. 9d., effectively 
underpin the present price of 68s. 3d. for British 
Aluminium stock. If the Alcoa deal goes through, it 
is hard to see how this price could be maintained what- 
ever long term benefits might be expected from it. 

But broader issues than financial advantage are raised 
by this rivalry. It is not clear whether the directors of 
British Aluminium were prepared to go through with 
the Alcoa scheme without consulting their stockholders 
if there had been no intervention by Reynolds Metals 
and Tube Investments. It must have been galling for 
them when the negotiations with Alcoa were disturbed. 

That, however, is not the point. The fact is that the 
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directors of British Aluminium have signed an agree- 
ment with Alcoa which tips the balance of control ; 
they have done so without consulting stockholders and 
in the knowledge that a bid on advantageous terms to 
stockholders was in the offing. Why, in the first instance, 
did they negotiate with Alcoa for new capital ? Was it 
not possible to raise new money by an issue on the 
market or to stockholders ? In a case like this directors 
are not in a happy position ; it is their duty to decide 
what is in the best interests of stockholders and to act 
in the light of that honest opinion, divorcing from their 
decisions so far as they can any elements of self interest 
and even abandoning, if necessary, courses on which 
they had justifiably started out. It may be that the 
board of British Aluminium has passed this test. It has 
not manifestly shown that it has. Now its intended deal 
with Alcoa can hardly be railroaded through now 
before stockholders have had a fair chance to consider 
its implications against the prospects of the 
Reynolds TI offer. 


Computers or Clerks 


HE electronic computer is ten years old, a teen- 
[ee among industrial machinery with a teen- 

ager’s problems of adjustment to society. During 
its first decade, when it was being used largely as a 
research tool for resolving equations beyond the capacity 
of mathematicians, the decision to buy a computer or not 
depended on the straightforward point whether a com- 
pany or a Government research department had enough 
work of this kind to justify the investment of upwards of 
£150,000 in a single computer. There was no question 
of doing the work by other means. Such abstruse 
scientific, aerodynamic and even economic calculations 
were either done on a computer or not done at all. 
But now computers are being vffered to a wider market 
as machines that will mechanise clerical work and 
control production processes, and they are being judged 
by different standards. Here a company does have a 
choice between two alternatives—it can choose between 
electronic computers and human clerks, or labourers. 

The saving of labour by a computer can be exag- 
gerated. The real gift it brings to management is the 
opportunity to cut through the red tape and the paper 
work that assumes alarming proportions once a com- 
pany’s operations reach a certain size. Much of this 
routine could now be transferred to computers, inside 
which it would be promptly assimilated, sorted, 
added to, substracted from, pigeonholed, filed for future 
reference, while a neat printed record appeared at the 
other end. But is this worth doing ? 

The answer varies from company to company, 
depending on how vital it is to the sound management 
of the business to have quick access to day-to-day 
information. Boots, which 1s making a big change-over 
to electronic accounting, obviously sets great store by 


prompt reports on the changing level of sales and stocks 
for the 60,000 different items sold by the company’s 
retail shops. Bibby’s, manufacturing animal feeding 
stuffs, uses a computer to keep watch on rapidly chang- 
ing raw material prices, so that the feeding-stuff formula 
can be varied to make allowance for them—a job that 
requires an unexpectedly large number of weekly 
calculations. Tube Investments, selling products that 
vary from order to order, uses a computer to sort the 
orders, stipulate the most economical raw material, give 
manufacturing instructions and prepare cost figures, 
spending 30 seconds on planning and printing instruc- 
tions about each order, against 35 minutes by ordinary 
methods. The Banco di Roma has just installed a 
computer to handle all the accounts of its 200-300 
branches. Many other examples can be found among 
the 100-odd computers now in use in this country, 
where resort to a fast-thinking computer has probably 
improved a company’s efficiency. But users are notice- 
ably reluctant to quote any estimate of the amount of 
money saved by electronic accounting. Boots calculate 
that the company’s change to electronic book-keeping 
will stop the annual Io per cent rise in clerical staff 
that has gone on now for several years. But even this 
type of saving is difficult to assess. 


OMPUTERS still have obvious limitations ; skilful 
handling is needed to make them earn their 
keep. Initial cost is the biggest single factor. At the first 
exhibition in the world devoted entirely to electronic 
computers, which has been open in London during the 
past ten days, the price of the 27 different models on 
sale ranged all the way from {£20,000 to £800,000, 
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the cheapest being made by Elliott and the dearest by 
IBM. A computer consists of two basic parts; one 
which does the arithmetic and is relatively cheap to 
make, and the other which acts as a “ memory” and 
stores all the relevant data and instructions upon which 
the computer operates. There are several ways of build- 
ing a “memory ”; some of them are cheaper than others 
but unfortunately they are also slower-working. If the 
“memory ” is slow, this tends to hold up the rate at 
which the computer works. 

As a rough rule of thumb, the cheaper computers 
have small “memories”; the more expensive the 
machine, the bigger its memory and the faster it can 
get at the facts. In scientific calculations, calculating 
ability is frequently more important than capacious 
memory, so the small computers, many of which are 
only just on the market, are ideally suited for research 
purposes, providing the maximum computing ability for 
the minimum cost. For business accounting, however, a 
big “memory” is more important than calculating 
ability ; the machine is required to hold data about 
stocks, or invoices, or temperature levels, or railway 
schedules, or insurance policies, and carry out one or 
two simple calculations on them when the need arises. 
The ideal computer for business accounting therefore 
tends to come in the £100,000 to £300,000 range. 

It would be unfair, however, to blame the high cost 
of computers entirely on the electronics engineer. 
The computer itself frequently costs less than the 
mechanical equipment that goes with it. The second 
big limitation on the use of computers is in the design 
of this equipment. A computer cannot read—yet. 
Data have to be fed into‘it in a form it can understand, 
from punched cards, punched tape or magnetic tape, 
and fed out again in a form that the operator can 
understand. This requires tape readers, mechanical 
feeds and printing equipment, all of which operates 
at unnaturally high speeds. The purely mechanical 
difficulties created by these high speeds make all this 
ancillary equipment extremely expensive, considering 
the basic simplicity of its design. Some steps have 
been taken towards the development of electronic 
“ readers ” that could read type faces and transmit the 
results direct to the computer ; the specification put 
out by the banks for a machine that would “read” 
magnetic characters printed on cheques has given a 
marked fillip to this type of research. 

The first two “ reading ” machines of their kind were 
exhibited at the computer exhibition, one of them being 
Solartron’s complex reader, which is now said to be 
able to decipher not only carbon copies but even hand- 
written characters. The cost is £25,000 for a machine 
“reading ” three reasonably similar type faces ; the 
much simpler apparatus developed by Electric and 

Musical Industries solely for “ reading” a specially 
_ designed type printed in magnetic ink, and intended 
primarily for cheque sorting, might cost one-tenth of 
this amount when in production. These figures give 
some indication of the cost of the trimmings that go with 
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a computer. Ferranti, the first company to make com- 
puters in this country, designing machines used mainly 
by laboratories for vast calculations, sells one basic 


computer for £50,000, but the full installation costs 
£160,000. 


HE third big limitation on the use of computers lies 

with the customer rather than the machine. Produc- 
tion engineering must be fairly well understood in 
industry by now, but the application of the same tech- 
nique to office work is not. In most cases, wholesale 
changes in routine are needed to fit the job to the com- 
puter and it is doubtful whether this is always appre- 
ciated by the buyer. Commercial computers have a vast 
appetite for work, but they are not the “ thinking ” 
machines that scientists were discussing at the National 
Physical Laboratory a week ago. They cannot plan the 
way a job ought to be done ; they can act only on data 
and instructions fed to them by human operators and 
if the work is badly planned, the computer can do 
nothing to correct it. 


OME experts have a shrewd suspicion that manage- 

ments have found it more difficult to adjust their 
methods to computers than they had expected, rather 
in the way of those housewives whose pressure 
cookers sit unused on the top shelf. Their evidence 
is the large number of commercial computers used— 
on the admission of the owners—mainly for calculating 
wage packets. To put a computer to this work is like 
taking a steam-roller to crack a nut—a useful way of 
filling odd moments but a sad under-employment of 
the machine’s great capabilities. But wage calculation 
happens to be one of the easiest jobs to tailor for a 
computer—this is why manufacturers frequently use 
it for demonstration purposes—and it gives both com- 
puter operators and management a breathing space to 
learn how to use their new toy. 


Although manufacturers can supply computers with 
a plan of work built into them, this is essentially a job 
that can be carried out only by men who know and 
have worked in the company buying the machine and 
who understand its business. The planning of work 
for a computer goes far beyond the mere mathematics 
of working out a code of instructions telling the machine 
how to do the job. It calls for a certain amount of 
imagination to grasp the computer’s potentialities for 
helping the company, and although the manufacturer’s 
staff can give advice on what is or is not technically 
possible they cannot be expected to understand how 
each business works or the best way that it should be 
run. Management must be prepared to spend some time 
learning to do the job itself. It may take months, or even 
years, to learn how to get maximum value from a com- 
puter. In some cases, it is still going to be cheaper and 
less troublesome to do the job with clerks. 
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GILT-EDGED MARKET 


Conversion Tonic Rejected 


HE Treasury’s announcement of its plan for dealing 

with the mid-January maturity followed, as expected, 
hard on the heels of the reduction of Bank rate, but its 
terms took the market by surprise. The authorities are 
not only abstaining from making any cash issue of stock 
but are also limiting their appeal for conversion to £250 
million, or £342 million less than the amount of the 2 per 
cent Conversion Stock 1958-59 that is due for repayment on 
January 15. Moreover, they are offering holders of this 
stock another “ short”—a new 4} per cent Conversion 
Stock, 1964, exchangeable to successful applicants at par 
and affording a gross redemption yield of £4 9s. 4d. per 
cent (calculated on the price of the maturing stock just 
before the announcement). The stock is redeemable on 
May 14, 1964 (the same date as that of the £274 million 
of 2} per cent Exchequer Stock, 1963-64) and thus has a 
somewhat longer life than the maximum for technical 
shorts ; even so, the “ assented” 1958-59 stock is being 
treated as such a short, quoted at a net price for dealings 
plus or minus accrued interest. The lists for conversion 
will be closed on or before Friday next. 

This is believed to be the first time the Treasury has 
ever put a limit upon a conversion—a fact that underlines 
the change in tactics that this operation represents. The 
authorities appear to be saying that, so far from wishing to 
minimise the cash disbursement involved in the coming 
repayment, they are anxious to ensure that it does not fall 
below a certain point. Conversion applications from the 
public are not expected to be large ; those banks that still 
hold the maturing stock will want to take cash for the sake 
of buttressing their now taut liquidity ratios, and that may 
also be true of the majority of industrial holders. The 
market is assuming, therefore, that most of the £250 million 
will represent conversion of official holdings—in which case 
the major purpose of the operation will prove to have been, 
not a refinancing of a maturity, but a replenishment of 
official portfolios of short bonds (following the completion 
of sales of 1966 stocks some weeks ago). 

These restrained tactics seemed to be intended to 
reinforce the effects of the previous week’s Bank rate reduc- 
tion in reassuring the gilt-edged market, and in particular 
the banks, that the policy of stimulating demand for the 
purpose of gently reflating the economy would not be 
allowed to start a renewed rise in interest rates. But if that 
was indeed the aim, it has certainly not been attained. These 
good intentions did, indeed, induced a notable rise in gilt- 
edged immediately after the conversion announcement, and 
also on Monday. But these gains were mostly lost on the 
following day and the downward movement steepened on 
Wednesday, when the market took fright at the announce- 
ment of the applications—the mostly routine applications— 
to Parliament for increased borrowing powers for the 
Nationalised industries, to cover capital programmes previ- 
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ously approved. It also seems that the authorities have not, 
after all, managed to allay the doubts of the banks. There 
have been reports this week of further bank sales, for 
liquidity purposes—and this time of medium dates as 
distinct from the near maturities that apparently bulked 
Jarge in the sales disclosed by the latest make-up statements. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


Cutting Coal Output 


T is not easy to say how much surplus capacity now 
I exists in Britain’s coal mines, because nobody knows 
how much capacity the industry really has. If one could 
measure it—or, practically, when one has to reduce output 
substantially below what the mines seem likely to produce 
because one cannot hope to sell it all—there comes the 
question of identifying where the margin of surplus really 
is, and how it can be shed most economically. Earlier this 
year the National Coal Board dropped Saturday working, 
purported to abolish all but juvenile recruitment at most 
mines, and ordered the closing of 15 high-cost pits (in 
addition to the 19 that would in any case have gone out 
through exhaustion). These cuts have not prevented stocks 
from continuing to rise: on November 22nd the board’s 
unsold stocks stood at 18.9 million tons, which is about 
16 million tons more than it would normally need in the 
pipeline at this time of year. 

This week the NCB, which has had to come to Parlia- 
ment for an increase in its annual borrowing limits to finance 
these extra stocks, announced its further plans to slash 
output: 36 extra pits are to go next year, and 3 million tons 
of the board’s relatively profitable opencast output. This 
new list of 36 includes some of the 15 extra that it was 
planned to close already. Crudely, the board reckons that it 
may be able to sell some 200 million tons of coal next year 
and on its present basis can hardly produce less than 209 
million tons: closing these pits will cut another 3 million 
tons (on which £4 million has been lost in the last 12 
months), opencast cuts will do as much, and the board, 
with its bankers the Treasury, is prepared to take another 
3 million tons into stock. 

Mr Maudling in this week’s debate held to his forecast 
that by 1965 Britain will be using the equivalent of 300 
million tons of coal a year and exporting the equivalent of 
10 million tons: he said, however, that the estimates of 
coal demand as 228 million tons in 1960 and 240 million 
tons in 1965 were unlikely to be fully realised, particularly 
in view of the growing competition of oil. He said that the 
board was already reviewing its plans of fixed investment 
on this assumption, and on the lines of “concentrating as 
much as it can on increasing the profitability of the mines, 
increasing efficiency and increasing output per manshift.” 
It is becoming clear that the board faces an agonising re- 
appraisal of its demand prospects: on the productive side, 
this may imply a new and more realistic assessment of 
capacity—and how much it need cost to be made effective. 
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Financing the Stocks 


NSOLD stocks of coal are now worth about £70 million. 

The increased borrowing powers for the Coal Board, 
which allow for 13 million tons of coal and 2 million tons 
of coke put into stock since April, and say 3 million tons 
more by the end of this financial year, will permit its peak 
borrowings in this financial year to exceed those in the last 
one by £130 million, not £75 million as laid down in the act 
setting its present borrowing powers. This annual limit was 
imposed as a result of back-bench pressure when that act 
was passed in 1956: its curious form and effect arises from 
the fact that coal, unlike other nationalised industries, draws 
advances from the Treasury for its working capital as well 
as for its long-term fixed investment. The board’s working 
balances always fluctuate violently: hence the annual limit 
“from peak to peak,” not as a limit on total advances in 
any year. But no provision was ever considered at that 
time against an accumulation of stocks of their current 
magnitude. 

At the beginning of this year there were fears that the 
Coal Board might run into deficit, for one year, to the tune 
of £20-£30 million (after paying its interest charges). As 
a result of having over-provided against tax in earlier years, 
and also of some cuts in costs through this year’s reductions 
of output and labour costs, the board now seems likely to 
show a deficit of little more than the £5 million it had last 
year. This is creditable as far as it goes: it should be borne 
in mind that the colliery—and opencast—profits on which it 
will be based assume that all the excess coal stocks will in 
fact be sold at the valuation now shown in the board’s books 
(i.e. a “ conservative ” price, less an allowance for interest, 
rent, and picking up the coal the second time). This has at 
least enabled the board to emphasise that it is, so far, still 
formally escaping the unhappy financial plight of the Trans- 
port Commission—which is one scrap of cold comfort. 


Footing the Railway Deficit 


wo years ago the British Transport Commission was 
formally released from its statutory obligation to cover 
its costs and interest charges out of revenue “ taking one 
year with another ” for a seven-year period to the end of 
1962, and given permission to borrow up to £250 million 
—to cover deficits in the meantime—from the Government. 
This week a bill was laid before Parliament to increase the 
amount it can borrow to £400 million: the Commission has 
borrowed about £170 million already, and is likely to have 
passed £200 million by the end of the year. The term of 
permitted deficiency was not extended: formally, the 
Government is apparently still committed to the opinion 
that by 1963 the railways will be out of the red again—as a 
result of its capital investment in modernisation, for the 
financing of which this new bill also extends the commis- 
sion’s long-term borrowing powers to £1,200 million (the 
present limit being £600 million, which will be fully drawn 
by early next year). That extension, like those of the borrow- 
ing powers of nationalised electricity and gas, is essentially 
a formal one: the Government, and Parliament, have 
already approved the investment programmes concerned in 
broad outline. For electricity and gas the proposals may 
raise the question of more self-financing: for transport,: this 
is at present simply not on. 
“What, in these circumstances, should a railway manager 
do?” said Sir Reginald Wilson, of the commission, at a 
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conference last week. “I seem to hear you murmur: 
‘Resign quickly.’” He was talking, admittedly, not of the 
railways’ present finances in particular, but of the whole 
complex of social and economic influences, constricted by 
traditional principles and customs of charging, that today 
press in upon the railways ; and he was characteristically 
disinclined to be despondent. To Sir Reginald the railway 
is “potentially the cheapest mass producer of transport 
facilities ”; technical trends in motive power, which for 50 
years have favoured the small power unit, now increasingly 
favour the large ; and he foresees “a greater dragooning ” 
of road transport as inevitable unless traffic is to seize up, 
but inherently difficult by comparison with the automatic 
mechanical discipline latent in the railway. To translate 
these, to him, irresistible advantages into economic attrac- 
tions, is another matter: Sir Reginald was concerned to 
argue the need for individual contracts suited to particular 
customers’ business, selling transport service like electricity 
on a two-part tariff. To critics of expenditure on railway 
modernisation, he answered that this was in fact merely 
taking the opportunity of long overdue replacement to get 
a modern—and a somewhat smaller—railway system than 
before. “ There is thus little question of growth, and in so 
far as. there is an element of ‘ betterment’ this element is 
only a fraction of the amounts that are being spent on the 
roads.” This is fighting talk—even if the heavyweight is 
temporarily horizontal. 


THE RESERVES 


Gold Still Flows In 


OVEMBER registered the fourteenth consecutive monthly 
N reinforcement of the central gold and dollar reserve, 
with a rise of $41 million to $3,215 million. This is the 
highest figure recorded since the end of the September 
quarter 1951 (when the totals were published quarterly and 
not monthly). In comparing these figures with those before 
the Suez episode, allowance should be made for the inter- 
vening borrowing of $250 million from the Ex-Im Bank, 
and $561 million withdrawn from the IMF, which will have 
to be repaid in a few years. 

The $41 million gain in November was secured despite 
payments of $24} million to the European Payments Union 
and of $24 million to EPU creditors. The continued inflow 
of gold last month is distinctly satisfactory, for the period 
of seasonal buoyancy has not yet begun. The EPU deficit 
for November was £6 million, half the October figure ; this 
again is satisfactory, since a certain amount of Continental 
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enrich the 
nations 


Where the standard of life is 
primitive, there unrest ferments. 
To transform these backward 
places, power is needed—electric 
power, plentiful and cheap. 
Nuclear power holds out the 
promise of unlimited electrical 
power for the world. Britain 
has made that promise a reality. A. 
The AEI-John Thompson f 
Company is building one of PS 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire. Such mighty i 
firms as John Thompson, 
Metropolitan-Vickers and 
BTH have pooled their skills 
for one of the outstanding 
enterprises of our time. 
The experience of this 
great consortium can 
bring new prosperity 
to many nations. 


JOHN THOMPSON 





Every schoolboy knows that to spike a man’s guns 
renders him (and the artillery) powerless. Tomorrow’s 
schoolboys may be more familiar with a different 
spiking technique—and one which has the opposite 
effect, that of stimulating activity. 

The efficient functioning of a nuclear reactor 
depends on the fuel “burning” — discharging 
neutrons — at the correct rate. If necessary, the 
neutron discharge can be stepped up by “spiking” 
the reactor with a special type of fuel element 
embodying a particularly active fuel, such as 
plutonium or highly enriched uranium. 
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The task of preparing and sheathing these 
special fuels is only one of many exacting demands 
which nuclear engineering has made upon the skill 
of the metallurgist. 

Since producing Britain’s first fabricated 
uranium fifteen years ago, I.C.I. Metals Division has 
made several netable contributions to nuclear 
metallurgy. 

Today, the technical resources and practical 
experience of the Division are geared to meet 
the increasingly stringent demands of a major 
industry. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON S.W.!1 
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money is thought to have been withdrawn from London 
after the Bank rate reduction on November 2oth. 

This sequence of monthly increases is likely to be inter- 
rupted this month. It is virtually certain that the due instal- 
ments will be paid at the end of the year on the US and 
Canadian lines of credit. These, and some repayments of 


THE FOURTEENTH GOLD GAIN 





$ million 
True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 :-— 
October..... Preerr Tce +14! +243 2,093 
NOVGMIEOP . cccccccces + 7i + 92 2.185 
ere rere + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 

No kisiceedecees + 166 +131 2,404 
PRO Sddiuwesane< +206 +135 2,539 
Gs 6 wekacniaccces +148 +231 2,770 
GN Sh be eebeS KS +137 +144 2,914 
PN e2iseelicacenees + +125 3,039 
MI ccdvackwaeweenss + 17 + 37 3,076 
NE nie ie recseacanes + 22 + 8 3,084 
PIE Si ernkencuaces + 48 + 5 3,089 
SOROOINOT s 5o6ccccccs + 21 + 31 3,120 
Gc ducucccccads + 57 + 54 3,174 
PRONE sc accccccac + 55 + 41 3,215 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-Import Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts of 
US aid and for special payments. 


dollar aid, will require $181 million. The final instalment 
of $8 million on Canada’s interest-free loan was paid on 
December 1st and the settlement of the November EPU 
deficit will require $123 million. The December account, 
therefore, begins with payments made or due of more than 
$201 million and the normal gains of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account through its market operations are not likely to 
counter-balance such heavy outpayments. 


THE DOLLAR 


Some Shift in Attitude... 


CERTAIN measure of inverted nostalgic satisfaction 
A could be derived from hearing Vice-President Nixon, 
in a press conference during his London visit, denying with 
almost Crippsian vigour that the dollar would be devalued. 
There is a gold reserve of $20.6 billion to back that denial, 
but is has fallen by $2.2 billion this year, which is a bigger 
loss than any suffered by the United States in any previous 
calendar year. 

Most of this loss has been Western Europe’s gain. The 
balance of payments on current and capital account has 
swung against the United States and in favour of Western 
Germany and the United Kingdom in particular. Their 
central banks have converted into gold certainly the bulk 
of the additional dollars they have acquired and perhaps 
even more. The December letter of the First National City 
Bank of New ‘York recalls that in earlier post-war years 
central banks were prepared to accumulate and hold dollars 
and so have the advantage of an asset which earned interest 
and which was immediately available for international pay- 
ments. It adds: 


Some shift in attitude towards the dollar has become 
faintly visible among foreign central bankers and finance 
Some were led to wonder if the United States 


ministers. 
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had not embarked upon an inflationary course that might 
eventually bring about a devaluation of the dollar. It is 
the aspect of preference for gold over dollars that creates 
the potentially critical problem. 
There has also been evidence of a modest domestic flight 
from the dollar. This must be done in devious ways, since 
no private citizen, whether a resident of the United States 
or not, is entitled to convert dollars into gold in that country, 
The flight has taken the form of buying gold shares and 
using the facilities now offered by stockbrokers in Toronto 
to acquire gold bars on terms that are sugared by deferred 
payment and margin facilities. The impact of this private 
“ flight from the dollar” is as yet infinitesimal in relation 
to the external drain of gold, but it gives added point to 
the National City Bank’s injunction to the United States 
Government “to repair policies that have hurt trust in 
the dollar.” 


PLASTICS 


A Matter of Definition 


If the four polymers . . . are not synthetic organic 
chemicals, what in Heaven’s name are they ? 


HIS question was asked by Sir Miles Thomas, chairman 
Se of Monsanto Chemicals, after a tribunal appointed by 
the Board of Trade ruled last week that imports of poly- 
thene, polyvinyl chloride, polystyrene, and polymethy] 
methacrylate did not qualify as “synthetic organic chemi- 
cals” for key industry duty of 333 per cent. He may well 
ask ; while the tribunal heard testimony from several expert 
witnesses that the materials in question were synthetic, 
were organic, and were chemicals, it held that they were not 
synthetic organic chemicals within the meaning of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, and so were ineligible for tariff 
protection. This baffling bit of semantics followed an appli- 
cation by Bakelite, the Distillers Company, ICI and Mon- 
santo Chemicals to have the four polymers placed on Key 
Industry List J ; the decision means that tariffs on imports 
of these items will remain at their present level of ten per 
cent ad valorem. The Board of Trade contended that the 
materials are mixtures whose components are not chemically 
definable and have never had a separate existence ; they 
could not be described as “ ascertained compounds ” having 
a specific formula. Regardless of the tribunal’s path through 
this labyrinth of technical verbiage, what is at issue is a 
matter of economics rather than of semantics ; and there is 
no reason why the Board’s policy on economic questions 
should be bound by the language put into an Act in 1921. 
Unquestionably the four polymers are synthetic organic 
chemicals in any ordinary meaning of words; but that 
ordinary definition could make a wide range of things appear 
eligible for protection in this fashion, none of which were 
intended to be covered by this Act. 

The peculiarity of this attempt to gain protection behind a 
form of words is that the economics of the industry’s case 
were simply never discussed at all in the hearing. The 
manufacturers were seeking protection for an annual output 
of about 70,000 tons of polyvinyl chloride a year, the largest 
production being that of ICI, which also makes’‘most of the 
15,000 tons of polymethyl methacrylate produced at 
present ; for about 28,000 tons of polystyrene a year, 
made by Distillers and Monsanto ; and for about 65,000 
tons of polythene a year, made by ICI, Distillers and 
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Bakelite. Competition from imports is most serious at 
present in the case of polyvinyl chloride ; foreign pvc is at 
present entering the country at a rate of about 12,000 tons 
a year. While West Germany and the Netherlands supply 
a large part of this, the most worrying competitor is Japan, 
which has increased its exports to Britain sharply in recent 
months, at prices as low as Is, 23d. a lb., against the basic 
UK price of 1s. 63. Italy has also been able to undersell 
British makers of pvc, although its prices are higher than 
those of Japanese firms. 


A Matter of Competition 


My own company is currently making a very large invest- 
ment in polymer manufacture in the United Kingdom, 
as have several other leading British manufacturers. The 
decision of the tribunal is a bitter blow. 


HIS statement was made by Sir Miles Thomas in the 
T same breath as his question quoted above. The British 
plastics industry now has capacity for something over 65,000 
tons of polythene and 70,000 tons of pvc a year. Monsanto 
will have a new polythene plant of 10,000 tons capacity on 
stream early next year at Hythe, which will obtain ethylene 
from the Esso Chemicals plant opened nearby this week. 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals—half of which is owned by 
Distillers Company—will open a plant at Grangemouth to 
make high-density polythene at about the same time. ICI 
will raise the capacity of its Wilton polythene plant by 
35,000 tons during 1959; Shell Chemical Company has 
recently extended its polystyrene plant at Partington (and in 
addition is currently operating a pilot plant producing 1,000 
tons of polythene a year). All in all, British capacity to pro- 
duce polythene and pvc may very soon exceed 100,000 tons 
of each plastic a year. 

Labour costs play little part in - manufacture of plastics. 
Japan’s advantage seems to arise naturally from the advan- 
tage of cheap hydro-electric power for acetylene production 
—and for electrolytic production of chlorine. Moreover, 
demand for large quantities of caustic soda for use in the 
huge Japanese rayon textile industry means that the chlorine 
made as a joint product can be sold very cheaply for pvc 
production. Japan has capacity for about 200,000 tons of 
pve a year, and is at present selling about 100,000 tons, 
about half of it as exports. Italy’s plastics manufacturers 
benefit from cheap and plentiful supplies of natural gas: 
they make probably the cheapest pvc in Europe. 

Some of Britain’s plastics industry was built in the days 
when the products in question could not be bought from 
America ; had US imports been available, some of the exist- 
ing plants might not have been built. Petroleum chemical 
manufacture here, too, is largely a corollary of the original 
decision to build oil refineries in the United Kingdom. But 
difficulties for these producers first began when dollar 
imports were liberalised last year ; the present cheap imports 
are merely aggravating the situation. Nor have the British 
manufacturers yet sought protection under the anti- 
dumping Act though ICI has in Australia. It is 
true that other countries—particularly America, Japan, 
Italy and France, all of whom have strong plastics industries 
—have much higher tariffs on these materials than Britain 
does. But our chemical industry is often proudly hailed as 
the most rapidly expanding, technologically progressive and 
efficient industry in the country ; petrochemicals, among 
which some of these plastics are important, are the chemical 
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industry’s fastest-growing sector. Are Britain’s plastics 
manufacturers now arguing that their existing, and pro- 
jected, plants cannot be competitive ? 


STOCKS 


Stockbuilding at an End? 


ANUFACTURERS’ stocks and work in progress fell in 
M value by about £55 million or 1 per cent during the 
third quarter of the year, according to preliminary estimates 
of the Board of Trade. Again in value, stocks of finished 
goods, which had risen by 6 or 7 per cent in each of the two 
previous quarters, fell by 3 per cent in the latest three 
months, but stocks of materials and fuel fell by less than 
I per cent in contrast to larger decreases of 4 and 2 per cent 
in previous quarters ; these changes may be partly seasonal 
ones. Work in progress remained unchanged, after small 
increases earlier in the year. The pricé element cannot be 
allowed for accurately in these comparisons, but prices 
were, if anything, still going slightly downwards. It looks 
as if manufacturers may, therefore, just about have ceased 
to add to their stocks in the third quarter if not actually 
started to run them down. In value, stocks and work in 
progress, by the end of September, were just about back 
to the level of £4,690 million at the end of last year. 

Outside manufacturing, stocks of industrial materials, 
other than foodstuffs and fuels, rose in the third quarter— 
by about 8 per cent in value and in volume. This followed 
a running down of these stocks earlier in the year, so that 
at the end of September they were a little less in volume 
and 12 per cent less in value than a year earlier. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Is Compensation Taxable ? 


NDER the Loi Raingeard passed early this year, French 
U shareholders in the Suez Canal Company who receive 
any distributions from the compensation paid over by the 
United Arab Republic to the company will not pay tax. But, 
by a ruling of the Inland Revenue, British shareholders are 
now told that they have to pay tax upon them. The first 
distribution of the compensation moneys will be handed 
over early next year, amounting in all to about £5.4 million. 
Holders of the Suez Canal shares will get one share in 
Société d’Investissements Mobiliers (quoted on the Bourse 
at the equivalent of about £22 15s.) for every five Suez 
shares held and a cash sum of Fr.500 for every Suez share. 
This distribution is worth about £25 for every five shares. 

The Inland Revenue seems to have based its ruling that 
this distribution is taxable in the hands of any shareholder 
resident in the United Kingdom on a judgment in 1949 in 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. the Trustees of 
Foseph Reid deceased. In this case, the judge said that a dis- 
tribution from a foreign company is income and therefore 
taxable and it is immaterial whether the profits distributed 
are capital profits or profits from trading so long as the 
corpus of the taxpayer’s asset (that is his shareholding in the 
company) remains intact. How does this ruling extend to the 
Suez Canal distribution ? The first distribution is made 
from assets shown in the balance sheet of the company a 
year ago ; it is made up of the transit dues collected by the 
company but on which the Government of the United 
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Arab Republic in the Geneva agreement waived its claim 
and which is counted among the total of £29 million of 
compensation payable by that government. Is compensa- 
tion a capital profit? Indeed, can a company that has 
written off over £30 million from its balance sheet be 
said to have made a distribution from profits ? The case can 
clearly be argued and a British shareholder, with the money 
and pluck to do so, seems to have prima facie grounds for 
challenging in the Courts the Inland Revenue’s ruling. 
There are not many British shareholders—apart, that is, 
from the British Government which owns one third of the 
Suez Canal stock and does not have to worry about taxing 
itself. There are many French shareholders ; that fact 
and the new French law may have swayed the directors 
in deciding what kind of distribution to make. Did they, 
for instance, reject the idea of making the distribution by 
way of a reduction in capital (which, as the Mexican Eagle 
precedent showed, would not have been taxable in this 
country)? Before deciding upon the course they have now 
taken, they did consult tax counsel in this country, and 
his opinion was that the distribution would not be taxable. 
It is now left to British shareholders to find the time and the 
money to fight their own battle, when a word in time from 
the British Government, which nominates three of the Suez 
Canal directors, might have settled the issue satisfactorily 
for them. The Suez Canal Company may not be the 
only concern abroad that will have to hand over compensa- 
tion to British shareholders. Is it to be assumed share- 
holders mulcted by the process of nationalisation overseas 


are proper game for further mulcting by the British tax 
collector as well ? 


CREDIT REGULATION 


What is Speculation? 


HE Treasury must beware of getting itself a little tied 
‘he on the question of speculation, as so many ordinary 
mortals are doing. Officially it disapproves of borrowing 
for “ speculation.” But what is a speculative transaction ? 
The directive to the Capital Issues Committee, which the 
banks are asked to follow, singles out for specific disapproval 
speculative buying or holding of shares, material, or real 
property. Until recently the banks took this to rule out 
lending for any purchase of securities—even fixed-value 
securities such as defence bonds or savings certificates—on 
the reasonable ground that people who borrow to buy securi- 
ties judge, or speculate, that they would have less advantage 
if they waited and used their own money. 

The strict interpretation of this directive is now unlikely 
te survive. In a written Parliamentary answer, Mr F. J. 
Erroll, the Economic Secretary to the Treasury, noted that a 
recent scheme for instalment buying of shares “ includes a 
provision specifically designed to prevent the use of the 
facilities for speculative purposes.” Mr Erroll was pre- 
sumably referring to the provision in Bowmaker’s scheme 
that shares so financed may not be sold within three months. 
Is the implication that only realised gains within this time 
would be speculative, and beyond it not? There would 
be no logic in any such definition, though if illogic leads in a 
liberal direction that need not be a matter for complaint. The 
banks may now feel themselves less hamstrung in lending 
for financial investment—even though in practice many 
requests for advances to finance purchases of securities 
would be ruled out on prudent banking grounds. 
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But this will not help towards distinguishing between 
“ speculation ” and “ investment.” There is no such general 
distinction and the search for one usually stems from shaky 
semantics—that investment is noble and upright whereas 
speculation is ignoble and shady. Any purchase of any 
securities helps, directly or indirectly, to finance investment, 
by improving the terms on which new money can be raised 
in the market and by releasing funds for it. Any purchase 
of securities can be made on a view, a speculative view, of 
future prices and terms. It may be that purchases of shares 
on margin are likely to include a relatively large portion of 
the latter ingredient. But payment in full and retention 
for x months or years do not in themselves set up the 
converse presumption of investment. 


THE PRESS 
Magnifying the Mirror 


URCHASE of the ordinary capital of the Amalgamated 

Press would give the Daily Mirror-Sunday Pictorial 
group control of the largest periodical publishing house in 
Britain, to add to a stable that already contains the largest 
national daily newspaper circulation and the second largest 
Sunday paper, plus two periodicals of its own, two news- 
papers in Glasgow, and a large holding in Associated Tele- 
vision. Amalgamated incidentally owns a third of Southern 
Television, one of the latest programme companies to begin 
taking advantage of what Mr Cecil King has called “a 
licence to print monev ”: so that the prospective deal would 
give his newspaper group, which is not unaccustomed to 
licence, rather more of a good thing. It might, however, give 
the Independent Television Authority a headache: ITA has 
to secure “ adequate competition ” in the provision of pro- 
grammes between contractors “independent of each other 
both as to finance and to control.” Both publishing groups 
have large holdings in paper suppliers: the Mirror group 
group in Albert E. Reed and Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills, and Amalgamated through its control of Imperial 
Paper Mills. 

The Mirror’s offer, in the form of an exchange of ordinary 
and non-voting ordinary shares, would be combined with 
the re-sale to it of the Mirror ordinary shares that the Berry 
family would acquire in exchange for their controlling 
interest in Amalgamated Press (the size of which has never 
been published). The Berry family would thus relinquish 
control of about 70 different publications—several women’s 
magazines, about 30 trade papers (partly through Amalga- 
mated’s 75 per cent interest in Kelly’s Directories and hence 
in Associated Iliffe Press), 12 children’s comics, and a wide 
variety of children’s annuals and other books. Quite a sub- 
stantial slice of British periodical production would thus 
acquire a new master, and mastery in the Mirror group is 
most effectively concentrated in the hands of its directors: 
the Mirror owns most of the ordinary shares of the Sunday 
Pictorial and the Sunday Pictorial most of the Mirror. Like 
other publishers of periodicals and newspapers (though 
hardly the Mirror), Amalgamated has recently been under 
powerful pressure from the counter-attractions of television 
as an advertising medium: its most important general 
weekly, Everybody’s, has suffered a big fall in circulation. 
In the woman’s magazine field, it offers perhaps the widest 
range of any publisher, but Odhams and Newnes have this 
year been going ahead faster, to some extent at Amalga- 
mated’s expense, by introducing new mass-circulation 
weeklies, The success of the Mirror group’s editorial policies 
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in raising its national daily and Sunday circulations was 
perhaps the outstanding development in British newspaper 
publishing during the forties: its impact upon the periodical 
press—during what may be a much more difficult period for 
all forms of publishing—opens intriguing possibilities. 


SHIPPING BOYCOTT 


Mixed Success 


HE world-wide four-day boycott of ships flying flags of 
Lf chaeanbions called this week by the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation ended officially as this issue of 
The Economist was going to press. Although a complete 
analysis is impossible at this point, it appears that this 
“token ” measure—despite the union’s claims to the con- 
trary—has been moderately successful. The maximum 
number of ships actually declared “ black ” by dock workers 
throughout the world seems to have been about §0, out of a 
total of more than 1,200 ships now registered under the 
flags of Panama, Honduras, Liberia, and Costa Rica. Much 
of the Panhonlib tonnage is relatively new and hence 
probably not much of it is laid up at present ; so much of 
it was bound to be at sea. In some it is probable that in 
ports, too, the union’s orders were simply ignored. 

The greatest success appears to have been achieved in 
America, where shipowners’ requests for an injunction 
against the boycott were refused. At one time 75 ships were 
reported delayed in US ports, although not all of them seem 
to have been boycotted, and some ships were unloaded by 
men belonging to independent unions. In Britain, three 
ships flying the Panamanian flag were declared “ black” on 
Merseyside ; Hull ignored the boycott ; and London only 
partly observed it, unloading one out of three vessels. Two 
vessels were affected in the Firth of Forth ; two at Dublin. 
Elsewhere, German, Italian and French unions have largely 
ignored the boycott, and unions in Holland withdrew the 
ban after dockers failed to obey instructions not to unload 
Liberian ships. The ban was obeyed in Antwerp, ignored 
in Copenhagen and Singapore. One of the four windmills 
against which the union was tilting fell before the boycott 
began: Costa Rica withdrew its flag last week end, as 
President Echandi signed a bill passed unanimously in the 
legislature which revokes all shipping flag licences from 
December 31st. This bill had been drawn up for some 
time, and the government had suspended the issue of new 
licences on November roth, pending its passage. At present 
233 ships fly the Costa Rican flag; few, however, are 
tankers, and registrations under its flag are of little signifi- 
cance compared with those in Liberia and Panama. 


SMALL INVESTORS 


Wider Still, and Wider 


PPLICATIONS flooded in for the § million units in 

_ British Shareholders Trust which Philip Hill, Higgin- 
son offered at ros. net this week. When the lists closed 
applications for 8,342,920 units had been received and of 
these about 492,000 will be bought under the United 
Dominion Trust deferred payment scheme. New ways 
by which small investors can,acquire a stake in industrial 
equities have been widely publicised, but many such 
investors are coming in quietly through the normal 
Stock Exchange door. Enquiries made of several com- 
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panies suggest that new and small names are increasingly 
being registered on their share books. One large com- 
pany reports that 2,000 new shareholdings of between 
50 and 100 shares have been opened in the last six 
months, a figure that must owe something to the recent 
boom in share prices. In the registrar’s department, as on 
the Stock Exchange, the small man may be regarded as 
something of a burden, as more Smiths, Browns and Joneses 
are added to the bulging share ledgers. But that is bound 
to be the price of wider share ownership. Registrars, as well 
as stock brokers, may have to do some new thinking about 
the methods of registration and transfer of title that will be 
needed if the small investor is to be encouraged to take a 
wider interest in British companies. Both still have a good 
deal to learn from the simpler and quicker American 
practice. 


EASTERN BANKS 


Hongkong-Mercantile 


i sree are in progress on a possible share exchange 
to be made by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation (whose head office is in Hongkong) for the 
Mercantile Bank (formerly styled the Mercantile Bank of 
India). This offer marks a further step in the consolidation 
of the eastern exchange banks ; if the merger goes through, 
the combined bank would probably be the biggest of the 
three such institutions ; the Chartered Bank, which recently 
absorbed the Eastern Bank would be a close second. The 
National Overseas and Grindlays Bank, formed by an amal- 
gamation of the National Bank of India and Grindlays, is 
considerably smaller; its deposits last December were 
around half the £236 million of the combined deposits of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai and the Mercantile. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai is to raise its final dividend, 
giving a payment of £3 for the full year, compared with the 
equivalent on the doubled capital of £2 12s. 6d. for 1957. 
The Mercantile Bank is maintaining its dividend unchanged, 
at 123 per cent for the year, 


ANTARCTIC WHALING 


Sharing the Catch 


HEN the whaling fleets of five countries start hunting 
baleen whales in the Antarctic on January 7th, most 
owners will be praying that this is the last season of un- 
restricted competition for a limited catch. Whaling is always 
risky and in recent years it has become too competitive for 
some owners to stomach. That explains the sale of factory 
ships and catching vessels to Japan, which has the advantage 
of lower wages and a profitable home market for whale 
meat. This season twenty factory ships again take part, 
and the permissible catch has been raised by 500 to 15,000 
blue whales, or the equivalent in oil. But it has long been 
known that Russia, which now has one factory ship only, 
intends to add several more, so that competition will become 
even more intense. European owners, led by the Nor- 
wegians, have argued for years that whaling will become 
increasingly uneconomic unless entry is restricted and the 
total catch is shared out. At last this view has prevailed. 
When the London whaling conference ended last week 
delegations representing the five countries—Norway, 
Holland, Britain, Japan and Russia—agreed to recommend 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Resistance Heating —1 





In this form of heating, the heat is pro- 
duced by passing an electric current 
through a high resistance conductor which 
is termed the “‘ heating element.’’ 


The heat is transferred from the heating 


element to 


<n, 
H 8 


When there is to be contact between the 
work and the element, heat being trans- 
ferred to the work by conduction, the wire 
or strip must be surrounded by suitable 
insulating material and enclosed in a 


protective sheath. 





In the majority of cases, the wire or strip 
forming the heating element is made of a 
nickel-chromium alloy which has a high 
electrical resistance and can be safely used 
in air at temperatures of up to 1050°C., 
or in a suitable atmosphere, of up to 
materials 


1150°C. Other 


available for use at higher temperatures. 


Electric resistance heating may profit- 
ably be put to many diverse uses; two of 
these are described briefly below, others 
will be listed in a subsequent data sheet. 
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the work by 
radiation or conduction or by a combina- 
tion of any, or all, of these. When it is a 
question of radiation or convection, the 
element can be a bare wire or strip of 
suitable material, provided it is adequately 
supported on electrical insulation capable 
of withstanding the temperature. 
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Furnace Heating 

Electric resistance furnaces ¢an be divided 
into two main categories, batch type and 
continuous. In most cases, the heating 
elements are of nickel-chro- 





mium alloy, for furnace VAX, 

temperatures up to around Ax 
1050°C., but higher tem- Yi: Sh 
peratures, up to. nearly __V4 S37 


3000°C., can be obtained by y+ 
using other metals or alloys, CIT 
or in some cases non-metallic elements. 
A protective atmosphere is desirable to 
prolong the life of some of these higher- 
temperature elements. For all tempera- 
tures electric resistance furnaces can be 
constructed so that the heating process 
takes place in a controlled atmosphere if 
this is dictated by the composition or 
heat requirements of the work charge. In 
some furnaces, fans are used to circulate 
the air or special atmosphere over the 
charge, thereby giving increased heating 
rates and a uniform temperature over 
the whole charge. 

Automatic temperature control and 
programme control of the heating process 
are readily effected. 


convection, 





Electric furnaces are extensively used in 
industry, for example in the general heat 
treatment of metals, in the glass and 
ceramics industries, for grazing and sin- 
tering, and for many other applications 
requiring temperatures above 500°C. 


Oven Heating 

There are two basic forms of heat transfer 
used in electric resistance ovens; convec- 
tion and radiation. The latter is dealt with 
in a separate data sheet under the head- 
ing “‘ Infra-Red Heating ’’. 
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Data Sheet No. 4 


Convection ovens may again be of the 
batch or continuous type. In either case, 
the charge is heated mainly by the move- 
ment of hot air, which is sometimes 
assisted, as in furnaces, by fans to give a 
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rapid and uniform temperature rise. Ovens 
are normally designed for temperatures of 
up to about 500°C., and the heating ele- 
ments are invariably of nickel-chromium 
or nickel-chromium-iron alloy. 

Ventilation, when required, can be 
provided and regulated entirely to suit 
the heating process. Temperatures and 
times are readily con- 
trolled. A vacuum can be 
maintained in_ suitably 
designed ovens to assist in 
the extraction of moisture 
and solvent. 

Convection ovens are extensively used 
for drying, baking and stoving operations, 
and for a host of other processes re- 
quiring a low or medium temperature. 
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For further information, get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
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to their governments that the number of factory ships should 
be restricted, and that the total permissible catch should 
be allocated between the five countries. The second recom- 
mendation is the more significant, for Russia is to be allowed 
to add not more than three new factory ships to its fleet, 
while the other four undertake not to increase the total 
number of factory ships—though it seems that one of them 
could increase its own fleet at the expense of another. 
Russia, with a maximum of four factory ships out of a total 
of twenty three, is to be allocated one-fifth of the total catch, 
and thus comes out rather well. The distribution of the 
remaining four-fifths has yet to be settled. It is hoped that 
full agreement will be reached before June Ist, 1959, and 
take effect with the 1959-60 season. The agreement would 
last initially for seven years, and would lapse if an outside 
fleet should enter Antarctic whaling. 


SOFTWOOD 


Waiting for Russia 


USSIAN competition has upset several commodities this 
R year, notably tin, aluminium and platinum. But 
British importers of softwood are not expecting that Russia 
will upset their market. This view is based only on past 
experience, but it may well be right. Russia has been a 
competitive seller of softwood, but it has never undermined 
the market. The new season has barely begun, and until the 
first Russian offer is made importers will continue to show 
little interest in offers from Scandinavia. But a few sales 
have been made at prices that are slightly above the closing 
levels of last season ; Swedish redwood fifths, for instance, 
have been sold for about £70 a ton cif UK. 

Though buyers naturally resist talk of higher prices, most 
of them would not be surprised to see a firmer market in 
softwood. During last season prices fell by about seven 
per cent. Britain, the largest market for Scandinavian soft- 
wood, may show some increase in consumption, while the 
available supply should be about the same as last season. 
It is argued that easier credit and lower interest rates should 
encourage private house building and buying of furniture ; 
for the same reasons importers may be encouraged to 
increase their stocks. This year, consumption of softwood 
in Britain has fallen slightly and imports have fallen sharply ; 
arrivals in the first ten months, at one million standards, 
were about 190,000 standards less than a year ago. Mean- 
while the Government disposed of its remaining stock, and 
commercial stocks by the end of October amounted to only 
505,000 standards, having fallen by over 70,000 standards 
since the beginning of the year. 


BETTER BANKING STATISTICS 


Towards “ True” Advances 


HE rise in bank advances in the five weeks to mid- 

November proves to have been even faster than 
appeared from the individual make-up statements of the 
eleven clearing banks, which were the basis of last week’s 
note on the latest banking trends. An aggregation of the 
advances items from these eleven statements showed an 
increase of £50 million. It now appears that the “true” 
increase—or rather, the “truer” increase—was £57 
million. This emerges from the subsequently published 
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combined make-up statement compiled by the Committee of 
London Clearing Bankers, which re-presents the individual 
statements in standardised form and aggregates them—and, 
since October, gives subdivisions of the more important 
aggregates. This new information was fully described in 
The Economist of November Ist ; but, since no comparative 
figures were given in the initial statement, it is only now 
that the first comparisons can be made. This has been done 
in the accompanying tabulation, which adapts the table 
regularly published in these columns so as to include the 
new data. 


November Change Change 
on 


19, on 
1958 month year 
£ million £ million 
ee 3,901 +22 + 48 
Deposit Accounts ........... - 2,887 +22 +232 
WOT CUE hoc ckcesneczes 6,789 % of +44 +280 
total 
Te ENE oo case esas 6,406 de- +60 +259 
posits 
Ce CE docs dcuncasa vs 317 4-7 +19 
Balances at Bank of England ... aa0 35 —12 + 21 
Money at Call in Money Market 389 5-7 +26 
Other Money at Call......... 53 0-8 3 + 30 
WOT oo 'v.nu:s 60h easases 1,177 17-3 + 4 —147 
Other UK Bills Discounted.... 94 1-4 +12 
Overseas Bills Discounted. .... Ses «4 -2 
Gilt-edged Investments....... 2,046 30-2 —42 
Other Investments .......... 105 1-5 + 1 +114 
Advances, less transititems ... 2,057 +57 n.a. 
PGVONCER; GION ondcciccccces 2,146 31-6 +50 +258} 
WO BONES DOES oxo ccecccce 74 -— 5 + 16 
Bc Scavac cbt canee ee 2,072 +55 +242 
Acceptances and Confirmed 
PI cadsctcencwun eae 85 + 4 > 
Other Engagements.......... 425 + 4 i 


<n giiniiiaiitaaieapliniadiaiis 

* Total deposits, less balances in course of collection and internal items 
in transit not included in balances ; change on year shows deposits, /ess 
balances only. + Adding back figures of Lloyds transit items to earlier 
total, to give same basis as new figures. 


Welcome though the new facts are, they present some 
traps for the unwary. The most useful new information 
concerns bank advances, but it still does: not provide a 
completely “ clean” figure for these. The advances items 
in the individual statements include “ other accounts ” ; in 
most but not all of the banks these “other accounts” 
include cheques, etc., in course of clearing within each bank 
(as distinct from the “ collection ” cheques on other banks, 
which enter the main inter-bank clearings). The new form 
of combined statement shows the amount of these distorting 
“transit items ” included in the aggregate for “ advances 
and other accounts ” (and also the amount of them included 
in the aggregate of “collection” items). It does not, how- 
ever, disclose the residual “ other accounts.” The computed 
figure for “truer” bank advances will therefore differ in 
several major respects from the quarterly figure obtainable 
from the classification of bank advances compiled by the 
British Bankers’ Association and including all members of 
that association. This BBA total (and the clearing banks’ 
portion of it shown separately on the quarterly return) is 
still the “truest” available ; it excludes, necessarily, all 
“ other accounts ” than advances, and it is obtained from a 
broadly uniform definition of advances—notably on the 
important question of how far associated credit balances 
should be set off before “net” advances are struck. But 
this truest total has its own distinctive blemish: unlike the 
figures in the monthly statements (individual and combined), 
it relates only to advances within Great Britain. 

In this statistical maze there is yet another source 
of bewilderment. One bank alone—Lloyds—segregates its 
intra-bank transit items in its monthly statement ; but the 
combined statement now groups them with advances, with 
the result that the aggregate is not comparable with any of 
the aggregates published before October last. Comparative 





ee ee ae ee ae ll, 
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aggregates for the preceding month and for the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year are given in the combined 
return ; but in order to make any other comparison than 
these it is necessary to allow for Lloyds transit items—and 
this cannot be done without reference to the individual 
statement published by Lloyds. These oddities, one must 
hope, will not escape the attention of the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee. 


EDIBLE OILS 


Copra Out of Line 


N theory the price of one edible oil should not move far 
I out of line with the others, because one can be substi- 
tuted for another and even a soft oil like groundnut oil 
can be hardened at a price. In practice substitution takes 
time and wide disparities in price occur. For most of this 
year prices of soft oils have been drifting downwards, but 
copra and coconut oil have risen sharply, pulling .palm 
kernels and palm kernel oil—another hard oil—up with 
them. Output of copra in the Philippines and other terri- 
tories has suffered from dry weather ; civil strife in Indo- 
nesia has interfered with exports ; and other Asian countries 
are buying more oils at the expense of shipments to western 
markets. 

From the beginning of July to the middle of November 
Philippines copra rose by $80 to about $270 a ton cif 
' Europe, while between July and November Malayan coconut 
oil rose by £34 to about £139 a ton cif. The rise was 
accentuated by the fact that many buyers bought sparingly 
earlier in the year on the mistaken assumption that supplies 
of copra would improve. But substitution now seems to be 
having some effect. In recent weeks copra prices have 
sagged while groundnut oil, a popular substitute, has risen 
by £7 to about £98 a ton. As supplies of soft oils next 
year will be appreciably larger, there is plenty of scope for 
substitution at copra’s expense. 


SHORTER NOTES 


For two months from December 5th, export of iron and 
steel scrap (except armaments scrap and scrap valued at 
more than £25 a ton) is to be free of licence. Exports 
under licence have been permitted since August, but appli- 
cations covering “firm export orders” for 1,500,000 tons 
of scrap are alleged to have been shut out by the limits 
on the total export tonnages licensed. Mr Maudling, in 
announcing this experiment in decontrol this week, said 
specifically, “ I am sure that we cannot abolish control in the 
long term,” on the argument that all major steel producers 
control scrap exports and that there is no genuine inter- 
national market in scrap: the experiment will be “to see 
how many of these orders can be realised in practice.” 


* * * 


The World Bank is making two loans of $25 million each 
to South Africa and Austria. The Bank loan to South Africa 
is flanked by a $25 million public issue of external loan 
bonds, which is being underwritten by a syndicate headed by 
Dillon Read and Company. The money will help to finance 
the development programme of the South African Railways 
and Harbours Administration. The Bank loan to Austria is 
also flanked by a public issue of $25 million of external 
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bonds, under the auspices of an investment banking group 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb and Company, and will be used to 
finance electric power developments. 


* * * 


The negotiated price of sugar sold to Britain in 1959 
under the Commonwealth sugar agreement will be £45 2s. 
a ton, an increase of {£1 §s. 4d. over this year’s price. The 
quantity of raw sugar that can be exported under the agree- 
ment has been raised by 39,000 tons to about 1,590,000 tons. 


x * *« 


Provisional figures released this week by the Ministry of 
Works reveal that the value of constructional work carried 
out in the third quarter of this year was £548 million, com- 
pared with £537 million in the third quarter of 1957. 
Roughly half of this increase is due to rising building costs 
and half to increased physical output ; both rose less than 
one per cent in the year. The official index of production 
(1954 = 100) remained at 115, unchanged from the previous 
quarter or from the third quarter of 1957. Private house- 
building and new work excluding housing carried out for 
local authorities both increased during the third quarter ; 
new housebuilding by local authorities and private industrial 
building both declined. 


* * * 


Eastern, the drapers and furnishers, has entered into a 
conditional agreement to acquire the whole of the preferred 
and deferred ordinary capital of the hire purchase business 
of Belmont Finance Corporation. A one for two scrip 
issue in “ A” non-voting shares is proposed. Gross trading 
profits rose slightly from £163,913 to £179,036 and a 
deferred dividend of 10 per cent is repeated for the year to 
August 31st. The deferred ordinary shares fell 53d. to 
4s. 63d. 


* *x * 


J. Lyons and Co. has arranged through the Westminster 
Bank a loan of £2 million, secured on properties and repay- 
able in equal instalments over twenty years. The operative 
word is “ through ” for the loan is not being made by the 
Westminster Bank itself and is not a banking transaction. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


MR H. 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on 
November 28th in Sheffield. Mr H. W. 
Secker, OBE (Chairman of the Company) 
presided, and jin the course of his report, 
said: 

Before proceeding to my review, it is with 
the greatest pleasure that I refer to the honour 
conferred on our President by Her Majesty 
in the New Year’s Honours List this year. 
We, his colleagues on the Board, who have 
been very closely connected with him for so 
many years, are naturally very delighted by 
the recognition of the lifetime of service 
which he has given, not only to our Group, 
but also to the community at large. 


Since my report was circulated the death 
occurred on November 14th of your deputy- 
chairman Mr Frank R. Stagg, MIStructE, 
after a short illness. 


Mr Stagg joined the firm in 1895 as an 
office boy and by energy and determination 
rose to high office. His wise counsel will be 
greatly missed by all his colleagues, both in 
the parent company and in the subsidiary 
companies of which he was chairman, and I 
feel sure you will wish to join with me in 
recording our deep appreciation of his untir- 
ing efforts, and our sincere sympathy with 
his family. 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


Having regard to the marked weakening in 
demand both at home and abroad since the 
turn of the year, which has been evident with 
certain exceptions in those industries with 
which your Group is closely connected, I 
consider the Group profit, although slightly 
lower than the preceding year, to be highly 
satisfactory. With full knowledge of the 
difficulties that have arisen and the vigorous 
manner in which they have been tackled to 
overcome or minimise the effects on profits, 
I would like to express my thanks to all 
members of the Group for their contributions 
to the results achieved. 


Group Trading Profit before depreciation 
at £2,988,665, compared with £3,006,383 in 
the previous year, is lower by £17,718, but 
the depreciation charge of £544,179, com- 
pared with £447,508, has increased by 
£96,671, so that the Trading Profit after 
depreciation has decreased by £114,389, 
against which, on balance, there is a net gain 
on other income less special charges of 
£11,922, bringing the Group profit down by 


£102,467 to a figure of £2,599,158 in com-. 


parison with the previous year of £2,701,625. 


For the first six months of the financial 
year, Group profit and turnover were run- 
ning at a similar level to the same period in 
the previous financial year, but in the turn 
of the year trading conditions commenced to 
deteriorate, particularly in the steel industry, 
with which your Group’s fortunes are so 
closely allied, and this reduction in produc- 
tion has persisted during the succeeding 
months. In another field with which your 
Group is closely linked both as manufac- 
turers and merchants, namely the machine 
tool industry, there has been recession in the 
order position, due to the world wide 
recession and the loss of much aircraft and 
ordnance work. 
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W. SECKER ON A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Although Group turnover of £48,648,000 
appears to show little change from the pre- 
ceding year’s figure of £48,713,000, it is not 
strictly comparable, as it includes the turn- 


. over of The Railway and General Engineering 


Company Limited, and therefore I think the 
trend of turnover is more fairly represented 
by the parent company’s figures, which show 
a decrease approximating £14 million. 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL AND 
SHIPBREAKING 


It has been my practice to give prominence 
in my review to the Scrap Iron and Steel and 
Shipbreaking sections of the parent com- 
pany’s business, for, together with manufac- 
turing units of subsidiary companies engaged 
in the Iron and Steel Industry, they represent 
the source from which approximately 45 per 
cent of your Group’s business is derived. In 
line with expanding steel production, I have 
in past years been able to report a steady 
growth in the business of these sections, par- 
ticularly in the supply of scrap iron and steel 
to the blast furnaces, steel ingot makers and 
iron and steel foundries. 


For the first six months of the financial 
year business continued at a very high level, 
but at the commencement of the second half 
of the year demand slackened and in the last 
three months the position deteriorated very 
rapidly. The reduction in steel output to 
which I have referred came at a time when 
the steelworks were holding the largest 
stocks of scrap on record, so that demand 
slumped, and for the first time in twenty 
years we were unable to find markets for the 
whole of the scrap iron and steel available, 
with inevitable repercussions on our turn- 
over and profits. 


In my review last year, I commented on 
the amount of tonnage at our shipbreaking 
works and expressed the view that the out- 
look for the shipbreaker was distinctly en- 
couraging. Although there are more ships 
available for breaking, unfortunately, with 
the sudden drop in demand, operations have 
had to be somewhat curtailed because of the 
fall in demand for the resultant scrap. 


On the other side of the picture, the heavy 
importations of scrap that have been neces- 
sary to maintain steel production since the 
end of the war have now ceased, and the 
Board of Trade are now permitting the export 
of a limited tonnage to relieve the congestion 
of stocks at merchants’ yards. A recovery in 
steel production will strengthen the demand 
for scrap, which, at home price levels, is still 
an attractive proposition compared with basic 
pig iron. 


DEVELOPMENT 


During the year we have purchased 
approximately five acres of land with railway 
connection at Duchy Road, Salford, which we 
are developing to deal with scrap arising in 
the Lancashire area. We believe this will 
enable us to give better service to our many 
friends and at the same time effect substantial 
economies in transport costs. 


Our Contractors’ Plant Department has 
opened a new depot on a four-acre site at 


Exhall near Coventry, on which have been 
erected workshops and offices. It will carry 
a large and varied stock of contractors’ plant 
for sale and hire, consisting of mobile cranes, 
excavators, tractors, etc. to serve the whole of 
the Midlands area, as it is well sited to the 
large industrial areas of Birmingham, Coven- 
try and Leicester. In addition, it will be the 
official service depdét for Smiths’ Excavators 
and Fowler and Marshall tractors. 


CEMENT AND QUARRIES 


There was some falling off in demand for 
cement in the first part of the year, but sub- 
sequently the position recovered and the 
annual sales level of Ketton Portland Cement 
Company, Limited, was well maintained in 
comparison with the previous year, with 
slightly increased profits. During the year 
the company has introduced two new brands 
of cement for the production of plasticised 
mortars for plastering, rendering and brick- 
laying and for foundation work where 
sulphates may be present in the soil. With 
the reduction in the bank rate and the Gov- 
ernment scheme for new road programmes, it 
is hoped that activity in the building and 
contracting industry will be stimulated and 
so increase the demand for building materials. 


Our quarrying interests are stable profit 
earners. The Shap Granite Company 
Limited celebrated its Golden Jubilee this 
year, and has shown consistently good 
results since we acquired it in 1949. The 
Eldon Hill Quarries in Derbyshire are also 
showing very satisfactory results, and we are 
gradually introducing improvements in 
mechanisation at both quarries. The general 
level of business is being maintained, but 
increases in cost of wages and material tend 
to reduce profit margins. 


In the related activity of road construction, 
I am pleased with the progress made by 
North Lonsdale Tarmacadam Limited during 
the year. 


ENGINEERING (EXCAVATORS, CRANES, 
MACHINE TOOLS, ETC.) 


Although order books for excavators and 
machine tools have declined, the companies 
in this group have achieved excellent results 
during the year. In particular, John Smith 
(Keighley) Limited has had its best year in 
the history of the firm, and the demand for 
overhead cranes has maintained a high level 
despite a seeming falling off early in 1958. 
The company has completed large contracts 
for shipbuilding works and other important 
customers. Competition is getting much 
keener, especially in the smaller crane range 
up to 10 tons, but the prospects are, that the 
level of production should be well maintained 
during the coming year. 


Thomas Smith & Sons (Rodley) Limited 
have also had a very satisfactory year. The 
market for excavators has become more diffi- 
cult because of the credit squeeze and import 
restrictions in Overseas markets, but crane 
sales have been well maintained and the 
Crane Industry throughout the country 


appears to be well placed for orders. The 
management is making a keen drive for export 
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orders and total exports during the year 
represented 37} per cent of the total turnover. 
It was particularly gratifying to secure orders 
from the Indian Railways for 27 cranes 
against very severe competition from Ger- 
many and Italy. The order book, however, 
is not as high as it might be, and the demand 
is unlikely to recover during the forthcoming 
winter months, unless further extensive road 
schemes are embarked upon and import con- 
trol restrictions eased in many of the 
markets. 


A sharp falling off in orders in the second 
half of the year was experienced by Frederick 
Town & Sons Limited, but there are indica- 
tions that business in Canada is on the up- 
ward trend, and it is hoped that overseas 
orders will improve in the near future. 


Although profits of Widnes Foundry & 
Engineering Company Limited were well 
maintained, conditions in the foundry trade 
are not good, but business has been main- 
tained in work of a specialised nature which 
very few other firms can handle. During the 
year a considerable amount of capital expen- 
diture has been undertaken to bring buildings 
and plant to a first-class standard. 


In both companies concerned with the 
manufacture of rails and sidings, namely Dar- 
lington Railway Plant & Foundry Company 
Limited and The Railway & General Engin- 
eering Company Limited, order books remain 
at a very satisfactory level. During the year 
the capital of the Darlington company has 
been brought more into line with the assets 
it represents, by the capitalisation of reserves 
and the issue of bonus shares. 


MANUFACTURING OF IRON AND STEEL 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


The combined results of the companies 
engaged in this sphere compare favourably 
with the preceding year, but the order posi- 
tion shows a considerable decline, and it is 
becoming a struggle to counteract the 
incidence of reducing output on costs. The 
Wolverhampton and Birchley Rolling Mills 
Limited has achieved a remarkable result in 
maintaining profits, but in the absence of any 
marked improvement in the volume of orders 
being received, it is inevitable that profits will 
show a material fall during the present year. 


Benefits have been obtained from the inte- 
gration of the Low Moor Company with that 
of Midland Iron Company Limited, to which 
I referred last year, and the results have been 
satisfactory, particularly when it is considered 
that the future of the Iron Industry is far 
from encouraging. 


Although trading conditions for John 
Williams (Wishaw) Limited have been some- 
what difficult during the year, the prospects 
are reasonably good and work is proceeding 
pa electrification of the Sheet Rolling 
Mills. 


Because of the variations in copper prices, 
it has again been a difficult year for Alexander 
Metal Company Limited. Prices have set 
rather a bewildering pattern, with the result 
that confidence is lacking and business offer- 
ing is of a low and irregular volume at 
reduced profit margins. A balanced produc- 
tion programme is not possible until some 
measure of stability is achieved in market 
Prices of non-ferrous metals, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The first complete year of operations in 
the new factory at North Woolwich Road, 
London, has yielded excellent results for 
Dick’s Asbestos & Insulating Company 
Limited, but the restriction of import licences 
Mm various countries and the opening of 
factories for local production has made over- 
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seas orders very difficult to obtain. More 
labour has become available for Thermal 
insulation contract work, but the volume of 
such contracts is decreasing, partly. due to the 
reduction of work in the electric power 
generating field. 


A welcome recovery in profits has been 
shown by The Deighton Motor Company 
Limited from the adverse influence ex- 
perienced ‘in the previous year from the Suez 
Canal crisis. 


MERCHANTING 


In the supply of Industrial and Domestic 
Fuel, Ward, Longbottom Limited have con- 
solidated their position and good progress 
has been made by George Hassall Limited of 
Stoke and Frank Parker and Company 
Limited of London in the respective fields of 
merchanting Steel and Machinery and Con- 
tractors’ Small Tools and Equipment. 


PARENT COMPANY 


In the light of conditions operating during 
the year, 1 think we must regard the results 
of all sections as reasonably satisfactory, for 
on balance it was inevitable that there would 
be some falling away from the high profit 
levels of the previous year, as I forecast in 
my review last year. 

In certain of the sections, such as Cement 
and Building Materials, Shipbreaking, Rail- 
way Siding Construction, Wagon Building 
and Repairing, Works Dismantling, profits 
have been maintained at a very satisfactory 
level, and in view of the recession in the 
Machine Too! Industry, I consider that our 
Machinery Sections have done well to main- 
tain the position as they have done. The 
reduction in Iron Castings production during 
the latter half of the financial year has 
affected the Foundry Supplies Section with 
pig iron and coke deliveries. Our Factory 
Planning and Installation Department has 
maintained a high level of activity throughout 
the year on contracts for the Atomic Energy 
Authority and other installation work. 


RAIL CHARGES 


Tonnage placed on Rail continues to 
increase, and payments made to the British 
Transport Commission for the current year 
were nearly £200,000 higher than in any 
previous year. 


The transfer of traffic from road to rail 
has been the result of the goodwill and 
mutual co-operation existing between the 
Commission and this Company. Unfor- 
tunately, the 73 per cent increase in carriage 
charges applied to many of the basic raw 
materials from October 13th could seriously 
affect present rail-borne traffics, coming as 
it does, at a particularly inopportune time 
for the Steel Industry. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In general, results from our overseas trade 
have been rather disappointing, as_ the 
barriers put up by some countries through 
the restrictions of imports seem to increase 
rather than diminish, whilst competition in- 
tensifies for the business that is available. 
There is no room for optimism but there are 
signs of some improvement in the Canadian 
and Australian markets, whilst possibilities 
should develop in the Middle East, Africa 
and South East Asia, and visits have been 
planned for directors and senior executives 
over the next few months to these areas. 
There is no doubt that such areas represent 
a vast future potential demand, but the diffi- 
culty lies in translating the potential into 
effective purchasing power. The measures 
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in being to provide these undeveloped areas 
with the means to acquire the capital and 
other goods which they so urgently need, are 
bearing fruit, but the mutual interests of 
such areas and the Western Countries require 
that the scope and timing of investment 
should be greatly accelerated. 


E, H. PICKFORD AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Since these accounts, negotiations have 
been completed for the acquisition by us of 
the entire Share Capital of E. H. Pickford & 
Company Limited, Automobile Engineers 
and distributors of cars and commercial 
vehicles. The company has_ extensive 
premises and showrooms at Ecclesall Road, 
Sheffield, and Duffield Road, Derby, and 
holds main agencies for the Rootes Group for 
private vehicles in areas in South Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire and for commercial vehicles 
in Derbyshire. This acquisition should blend 
well with our existing interests in this field, 
particularly as the Deighton Motor Company 
Limited is the main agent for the Rootes 
Group for commercial vehicles in South 
Yorkshire. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATION 


From the Group Profit of £2,599,158 
taxation requires {1,425,448 or approximately 
55 per cent of the profit, leaving a profit 
after taxation of £1,173,710, compared with 
the corresponding figure last year of 
£1,249,002, a reduction of £75,292. 


To this profit of £1,173,710 is to be added 
£46,196 brought back from reserves, giving 
a total of £1,219,906, from which is deduc- 
tible £149,024 representing the dividends 
paid and the amount retained in subsidiaries’ 
accounts relating to Minority Interests, so 
that the Profit relating to the parent com- 
pany is £1,070,882, of which £288,392 has 
been retained in subsidiaries’ accounts, 
leaving £782,490 for allocation and appro- 
priation in the accounts of the parent 
company. 


With the balance brought forward from 
last year of £608,455, the total available profit 
is £1,390,945. Your Directors propose a final 
dividend of 10 per cent and a bonus of 5 per 
cent, both less tax, on the ordinary shares 
totalling, with dividends already paid, 
£308,650. The balance’ remaining is 
£1,082,295, of which it is proposed that 
£400,000 shall be placed to General Reserve 
and the balance of £682,295 carried forward 
to next year. 


An amount of £249,894 has been credited 
to Capital Reserve, which is made up as to 
£181,834 profit to date on the realisation of 
our holdings in The Blaenavon Company 
Limited and £68,060 from a dividend re- 
ceived from Low Moor Best Yorkshire Iron 
Limited out of capital profits arising from 
the sale of the fixed assets to which I 
referred in my review last year. As regards 
the Blaenavon Company Limited which was 
put into liquidation on June 21, 1957, we 
have so far received repayment in full of the 
53,489 £1 preference shares, together with 
a first distribution of 2s. 6d. per share, and 
a second distribution of ls. 6d. per share, 
making a total of 4s. per share on the 
1,300,697 ordinary shares of 5s. each. The 
indications from the liquidator’s report are 
that we may expect to realise in the region 
of 4d. per share on the final distribution, 
equivalent to £20,000 on our holding. 


TAXATION 


The simplification of the Profits Tax and 
the increase in initial allowances given in the 
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1958 Finance Act are welcomed, but there 
seems to be no logical justification left in 
retaining a separate Profits Tax, whilst a 
more realistic appraisal of the depreciation 
rates allowable for taxation to bring them 
more into line with commercial experience 
is sorely needed. Quite apart from high 
precision machinery, for which some recog- 
nition is admittedly given in the rates, our 
experience is, that the modern heavy 
machinery such as large baling presses, etc., 
because of the more complicated construc- 
tion and greater output, has a very much 


shorter term of working life than its counter- . 


part of 20 or 30 years ago, yet the basic rates 


applied to such plant have remained un-; 


altered. The initial allowances are, after all, 
only an advance allowance against current 
taxation and not an outright benefit. One 
of the penalties of high taxation is the effect 
it has upon the availability of investment 
capital, and although in the short term it may 
appear that capital investment has proceeded 
too fast in certain sectors of industry, there 
is no doubt that in the longer term it is essen- 
tial that if this country is to survive and 
expand, more encouragement must be given 
to capital investment. With this object in 
view, I consider it vital that such encourage- 
ment be given by the all round uplifting of 
basic depreciation allowances for taxation, and 
the reintroduction of the investment allow- 
ances, which would also stimulate demand for 
the machine tool and engineering industries. 


BALANCE SHEET 


In the parent company’s Balance Sheet, 
the total of Capital and Reserves has 
increased by £723,734, comprising the 
increase in undistributed profits of £473,840, 
together with the addition to capital profits 
of £249,894. The increase in Shares in Sub- 
sidiary Companies of £171,717 represents the 
cost of acquisition of the shares in The Rail- 
way and General Engineering Company 
Limited, less the book value of the share- 
holdings réalised in The Blaenavon Company 
Limited. Stocks show an _ increase of 
£130,000, but the level of debtors shows a 
considerable reduction compared with the 
preceding year, and creditors are likewise at 
a much lower level. These features are, of 
course, a reflection of the drop in the volume 
of trade during the last part of the financial 
year, and have resulted in a higher degree of 
liquidity, as shown by the Bank Balances 
which are approximately £470,000 higher. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet follows a 
somewhat similar pattern, although the fall 
in the level of debtors is not so pronounced, 
The change in the excess of premiums over 
discounts on purchase of shares in Subsidiary 
Companies, reflects the premiums paid on the 
purchase of shares in The Railway and 
General Engineering Company Limited and 
the adjustment following the capitalisation 
of reserves and bonus share issue in Darling- 
ton Railway Plant & Foundry Company 
Limited. The figure for Shares in Subsidiary 
Companies not consolidated is reduced, fol- 
lowing the realisation of holdings in The 
Blaenavon Company Limited. 


Total net assets including the Reserve 
for future Income Tax are £12,447,000, so 
that, after deduction of the Preference Capi- 
tal of £1,086,000, the net assets relating to 
the £2,200,000 Ordinary Capital of the parent 
company are £11,361,000, equivalent to £5 3s, 
approximately per £1 share. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


A large measure of informed opinion 
inclines to the view that the continued 
buoyancy in motors, heavy electrical equip- 
ment, and a few other capital goods indus- 
tries may not be sufficient during the 
forthcoming months to offset the downward 
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trend of demand of a much wider range of 
industries producing consumer and capital 
goods. In the second report in August, 1958, 
of the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Income, the conclusion is reached on pros- 
pects for the future period of six to twelve 
months, “ that the next few months are more 
likely to witness a decline of activity than 
an increase.” 


Proceeding from the general outlook to the 
particular prospects of your Group, the 
decline in demand experienced by those sec- 
tions of the Group directly linked with the 
Iron and Steel Industry, has persisted since 
the end of the financial year. Thus, for the 
current three months to September 30th there 
has been a material decrease in the volume of 
business transacted, compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. Although there 
are some signs that the downward curve is 
flattening out, it is unlikely that a real upward 
trend will develop for several months, and, 
at the earliest, not before the spring of next 
year. 


In the engineering sections, orders are 
being completed quicker than new ones are 
being booked and recent increases in wages, 
transport and other costs cannot be recovered 
in higher prices in face of much keener com- 
petition both at home and abroad. 


The emphasis in all sections has moved 








NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 2, 
1958, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circularised statement: 


The results for the financial year 1957/58 
were satisfactory but affected to some extent 
by adverse developments in the general 
economic and financial scene. 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


Management: Your Board decided to 
appoint Mr H. Zeilinga, District Manager 
in Cape Town, to the post of General 
Manager as from March 1, 1958. 


Mr H. J. de Graaff decided to retire as 
Assistant General Manager on March 3lst 
of this year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The results of the past financial year were 
again satisfactory although the net profit 
could not be maintained at the level of the 
previous year. 


Firstly, our profits were affected by the 
declining rate of economic activity in the 
Union, notably by the fall in the value of 
important export commodities and by the 
decrease in import financing, particularly in 
the last few months. 


Secondly, the restrictive measures intro- 
duced by the Reserve Bank in connection 
with the supplementary reserves to be main- 
tained by the commercial banks could not 
have failed to affect our earning power. 


_Thirdly, our income had to bear the burden 
of a continued increase in our expenses. 


Despite the falling off in economic activity, 
especially in the import sector, the results of 
our London office still give reason for 
satisfaction. 
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from production to selling. We are in a 
buyers’ market and in a merchanting business 
this means lower margins. 


I want, however, to keep the perspective in 
balance as I have reasonable confidence in 
the maintenance, at or near the last year’s 
levels, of the trade in those sections dealing 
with cement, quarries, building materials, 
crane manufacture, railway siding construc. 
tion, and certain other sections where order 
books are generally satisfactory. In a final 
assessment of the overall prospects for Group 
profits during the current year, however, [ 
consider it improbable that any recovery 
that may take place in the latter part 
of the year will be sufficient to offset the 
falling away already experienced, and share- 
holders must therefore be prepared for a 
reduction in Group profits in the next 
financial Accounts. 


The prediction for the short term does not 
imply any lack of confidence in the longer 
term prospects for your Group. We are 
favourably equipped with the organisation 
and the solid resources to continue along the 
road of progress which a recovery in world 
demand could so quickly open up to us. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends recommended declared. The 
retiring directors were re-elected and auditors 
re-appointed, 


It was possible to maintain the develop- 


ment of our Bank in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland at a reasonably 
favourable level, in spite of restrictive 
measures which were also applied in that 
country. 


Our policy of writing off all additions to 
furniture, office equipment and stationery was 
maintained. Adequate provision has been 
made for taxation, possible bad and doubrful 
debts, depreciation of bank buildings and 
for the customary strengthening of the S:uif 
Pension Fund. 


NEW OFFICES 


During this year the bank opened a repre- 
sentative’s office in New York. Mr Charles 
W. Brugger was appointed our Representative 
there. 


A new branch was opened at Estcourt, 
Natal, while the status of the Vanderbijlpark 
agency was raised to that of a full branch. 


At Carletonville a sub-branch was estab- 
lished, while at other centres our services 
were placed at the disposal of clients by 
means of agencies. 


In this connection I should like to 
mention the first Drive-in Bank in the 
Federation which we brought into operation 
on September 2nd at the Industrial Sites 
in Salisbury. 


PARTICIPATION 


During the year under review a company 
catering mainly for the insurance of export 
credit risks was established in the Union, 
under the name of the Credit Guarantee 
Insurance Corporation of Africa Ltd. The 
Bank participated in the capital of this new 
enterprise. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


In the Directors’ report it is proposed to 
increase the Reserve by £100,000 to 
£1,250,000, a figure equalling 50 per 
cent of our issued capital. Your Directors 
again recommend a dividend of 8} ner 
cent or Is. 9d. per share for the year under 
review. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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BROOKE BOND & CO. LTD. 


ANOTHER RECORD 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd. was held in 
London on November 28th. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr John 
Brooke: 


Group Net Profits after tax for the year to 
June 30, 1958, are £1,758,399 compared with 
£1,622,806 last year. Profits would have 
been much higher but for the £709,931 
increase in Taxation. Trading Profits (before 
tax) were £980,055 up on last year. 


Good profits have been earned in Great 
Britain. We have been helped by the relative 
stability of prices on the tea market. Profits 
from the plantation side of the business have 
been rather less this year, because costs will 
not stop rising. 


World tea production appears to be 
increasing again in 1958, and it is to be hoped 


that consumption will keep pace. India, 
Pakistan, the Arab States, and perhaps 
Russia, are the principal areas where 


increased tea drinking may be expected to 
keep pace with the higher earnings of the 
people. 


World sales of Brooke Bond packet teas 
set up another record. Most notable increases 
came from the UK and India, which together 
sold well over 12 million lb more packet tea 
than in the previous year. 


In the UK our sales indicate that at least 
a quarter of a million more families regularly 
bought Brooke Bond tea last year. 


Our five factories in India now pack over 
21 million packets every week. 


Once again India’s profit contribution is 
remarkably modest in relation to its mighty 
turnover. Our policy is to stimulate increased 
consumption in India. This, we feel, is not 
only in your Company’s best long term 
interests, but in the interest of the whole 
Indian tea industry. 


In other parts.of the world where the little 
red vans also go about their business—in 
Canada, USA, Pakistan Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, South Africa, the Rhodesias, 
Nigeria and Ghana progress was very satis- 
factory. Only Ceylon, beset by disastrous 
floods and political disturbances, suffered a 
setback. Thanks to sound management and 
a loyal sales staff, our business in Ceylon has 
now completely recovered from these serious 
disruptions. 


Throughout the world, a field sales force 
of 3,848 men is now engaged in the sale of 
Brooke Bond Tea in packets—mostly for cash 
on delivery. These salesmen of many differ- 
ent nations are the very foundation of our 
business. Hats off to them, 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF 
RESERVES 


You will have seen proposals in the Notice 
convening the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting to increase the Authorised Capital 
of the Company to £12} million by the 
creation of 560,000 new ‘A’ Ordinary Shares 
and 13,440,000 new ‘B’ Ordinary Shares of 
Ss. each. 


It has been decided to recommend to 
Shareholders that £1,875,000 of the Reserves 
of the Company at June 30th be capitalised 
in the form of an issue of 300,000 ‘A’ 


IN WORLD SALES 





Ordinary and 7,200,000 ‘B’ Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. each, in the proportion of one new 
‘A’ share for every four ‘A’ shares held, 
and one new ‘B’” share for every four ‘B’ 
shares held. Capitalisation in this form pre- 
serves the status quo of the voting rights 
between the ‘A’ Ordinary shareholders and 
the ‘B’ Ordinary shareholders. 


The reason for this capitalisation of 


_reserves is, as in the case of past issues, to 


bring the Issued Capital of the Company up 
nearer to the real value of the assets. 


There is no intention to allot any of the 
unissued Ordinary Shares in the immediate 
future, but it is desirable to have a reserve of 
Ordinary Shares in hand. 


We have thought it wise to carry out a 
revaluation in the UK, limited to Freehold 
and Leasehold Land and Buildings (valued 
by Messrs Richard Ellis & Sons). A gross 
surplus over the net book value of £1,064,457 
is shown. 


You will notice a substantial decline in 
stocks of £2,258,735. This was almost 
entirely due to the dock strike in May-June, 
1958, which prevented us from making our 
usual purchases on the London Auctions and 
compelled us to use up nearly all our avail- 
able tea _ stocks. So £2,291,316 was 
temporarily invested in Short Term Loans 
and Tax Reserve Certificates. 


HEAVIER TAXATION 
IN THE EAST 


Taxation in the East is becoming heavier 
and heavier. In the last few years, in addi- 
tion to increases in rates of existing taxation, 
our businesses have become liable to new 
taxation in India—Wealth Tax, Agricultural 
Income Tax; Pakistan—Business Profits 
Tax ; Ceylon—the proposed Dividend Tax. 
The effect is that profits distributed to us this 
year in the form of Dividends in these 
countries are now bearing or will bear 
taxation at the following rates: 


India, 63 per cent (Income Tax, Super 
Tax and Wealth Tax). 


Pakistan, 70 per cent (Income Tax, Super 
Tax and Business Profits Tax). 


Ceylon, 70 per cent (if the proposed Budget 
is adopted). 


Good crops have been harvested from the 
plantations. The South Indian estates had a 
bumper crop though yields from the Assam 
properties were much reduced by bad 
weather. The Ceylon Group, including 
Galaha, did better than last year. Yields 
from African estates are slightly down com- 
pared with last year; also due to unfavourable 
weather. 


The Plantation Companies rang the bell 
when they passed the 30,000 acre mark for 
planted tea during the year. New planting 
in South India and in East Africa continues 
according to plan. 


In July of this year we told you of the 
arrangements made to put up new capital 
for Bushells Pty. Ltd. of Australia. This 
investment (to be paid for in three equal 
instalments) gives us a 20 per cent interest 
in the increased share capital of Bushells Pty. 
Ltd. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID BRAND 
ON ESSENTIAL EXPENDITURE 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish & Australian Bank 


Limited was held on December 3rd in 
London, The Honourable David F. Brand 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The economic and _ financial 
which affected Australia during the year 
under review induced the Authorities to 
encourage some expansion of bank advances 
and to that end releases were made to the 
extent of £A65 million from the Special 
Accounts maintained by the Trading Banks 
with the Central Bank. This increase in dis- 
posable resources, offset to a minor degree by 
a fall of £A1.6 million in aggregate deposits, 
was used by the Trading Banks to support 
an increase of £A83 million in their advances 
to customers. 


conditions 


Our own Bank’s deposits increased margin- 
ally over the period and advances rose by 
£3.2 million with a compensating fall of £4.3 
million in Special Account. 


The gross trading profit of the Bank rose 
by £179,000 to £5,347,000 and the dividend 
received from Esanda Limited at £191,235 
(inclusive of Australian Income Tax) was also 
greater by nearly £64,000 than last year. 
However, expenses of management and taxa- 
tion increased by approximately £278,000 
so that the net profit for the year at £312,474 
was about £35,000 less than last year. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The principal causes of the reduction in 
the final profit result were firstly, a lower 
monetary turnover resulting from the fall in 
international commodity prices. Secondly, it 
is necessary now to provide for existing and 
accruing liabilities to meet gratuities eventu- 
ally payable to members of the Australian 
staff on their retiring from the Bank’s service. 
Thirdly, the Bank’s revenue has to bear the 
continuing heavy cost of re-equipping exist- 
ing bank offices and of establishing new 
points of representation. Your Board regards 
as essential expenditure on providing bank 
premises and service to the public on a scale 
appropriate to the times. The quickly 
developing industries of Australia, the 
increase and spread of its population have 
set the needs for more branches and greater 
efficiency of operation. To meet these needs 
substantial expenditure is involved, partly of 


a capital nature and partly to be met out of 
revenue. 


In the expectation that the expenses of the 
Bank will continue to run at a high level and 
in the absence of any prospect of an early 
major improvement in the gross revenue, 
your Board decided to recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 5 per cent less 
United Kingdom Income Tax at the stan- 
dard rate. The distribution for the year will 
amount to 9 per cent less standard rate of 
United Kingdom Income Tax. 


Fixed Unit Trusts : The increasing popu- 
larity in Australia of this form of investment 
encouraged the Bank to acquire through a 
subsidiary company a shareholding in Federal 
Trusts Limited, a Victorian trust manage- 
ment company, which is establishing an 
Australia-wide representation. The branches 
of the Bank will be available to receive appli- 
cations for units in the Company’s trust and 
thus provide a further service to the public 
generally. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson Limited was held on 
December 3rd, in London. Mr Albert Par- 
kinson, MBE, the Chairman, presided. The 
following is an extract from his statement: 


The Company’s year opened with active 
conditions overshadowed by an inflationary 
financial crisis and within a short period we 
were confronted by the institution of severe 
credit restriction coupled with the raising of 
interest rates to an almost unprecedented 
level. It closed with business activity in the 
country at a generally reduced level, although 
with many signs of the freeing of money and 
credit to provide financial stimulation for 
investment and purchasing. Throughout the 
year there was a steady intensification of com- 
petition culminating in conditions which in 
many ways now closely resemble those of 
prewar years. Today the products of your 
Company are being sold in markets which 
for the time being are no longer expanding 
at the rate to which we have become accus- 
tomed since the last War. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
reveals that we have enjoyed another satis- 
factory year, as a result of which Consolidated 
Net Income at £1,112,429 is £53,182 greater 
than in the previous year. The Directors have 
decided to recommend a Final Dividend of 
7 per cent which, when added to the Interim 
Dividend of 5 per cent will make a total 
distribution of 12 per cent (subject to Income 
Tax) for the year. In the last five financial 
years the dividend has been maintained at 
the equivalent of 10} per cent and they con- 
sider that the payment of this higher rate is 
justified by the steady progress which has 
been made by the Company. 


OVERSEAS 


In Australia our new and well-equipped 
Works at Campbelltown, NSW, is in opera- 
tion and we look forward to the increasing 
contrioution which it will make to the pros- 
perity of our Australian Group of Factories. 


During the year business in Australia has 
not expanded so rapidly as in past years, and 
the market for most of our products, and in 
particular for heavy electrical equipment, has 
become distinctly more competitive. 

In India our jointly owned company, 
Crompton Parkinson (Works) Private 
Limited, has had another successful year and 
is now operating from two factories. 


The large factory extensions at Chelmsford 
and Derby have been completed and are now 
in production, and at Derby we have also 
built and opened during the year a fine new 
canteen and social centre. 

During the past year we have, at our 
Guiseley Works, completed the development 
of an improved range of industrial electric 
motors. These machines are now in produc- 
tion and set new standards of performance 
in their field. 


At Chelmsford we have been particularly 
heavily engaged on the output of traction 
equipment and our capacity is being increased 
to meet our full order book. 


Our order book has improved during the 
last year and is generally good, and I am 
confident of your Company’s ability to suc- 
ceed in the face of whatever challenge may 
be presented. 
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LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The 30th annual general meeting of 
Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
November 27th at Portsmouth, Mr A. E. 
Downing, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review: 


This year the trading profits are dis- 
appointing in spite of the special efforts 
made to maintain our sales. The credit 
stringency imposed twelve months ago and 
the consequent reduced purchasing power of 
our customers, coupled with a tendency to 
divert some of the purchasing power away 
from our normal channels of distribution, 
prevented our attaining the sales target which 
we exceeded during the two previous years. 
In addition an increased wages award had to 
be met during the year and, whilst difficult 
trading conditions persisted, we were unable 
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to recover such increased production cost by 
increasing our selling prices. 


According to the reports we receive our 
experience has been shared throughout indus. 
try in this country ; the contraction in orders 
placed and the lowering of sales values com- 
bined with increased production costs have 
reduced considerably the profit margins. In- 
creasing quantities of imported cut price 
garments from Hong Kong and other over- 
seas countries where cheap labour is em- 
ployed have also increased our difficulties 
both in the home and export markets. Active 
steps have been and are being taken to secure 
other outlets for the Company’s products but 
it will take time before we feel the full 
benefits therefrom. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 7 per cent—making 10 per cent for 
the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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Mr. Whittle, in reviewing the group’s activities, stated that the Company’s 
prosperity comes from the manufacture of paper, wallpaper, paint, furnishing 
fabrics and moulding powders for plastics 
forms of technical knowledge are needed for both the manufacture and the 
: marketing of such a range of products. 
> its sections, to give better quality at each price range than its competitors. This 
policy is leading the public increasingly to ask for wallpapers in the higher 
range and this in part accounts for the greatly improved results from wallpaper 
For the second year running, the Company has been honoured 
= by having one of its papers, again from the Palladio range, included amongst 

the best industrial designs of the year selected by the Council of Industrial 


and Sanderson groups 
> manufacture and distribution and both are steadily expanding at home and 
The high esteem in which they are held by the public is due to the 
name they have for quality and service. 
All the subsidiaries engaged in distribution have 
upheld the Company’s high reputation for standard of display and publicity. 
Mr. Whittle then stated that the London Office is now at 19/21 Mortimer 
Street, London, W.1, where one showroom displaying the popular Crown ranges 
and giving advice on all questions of decorating will offer to London and the 
Home Counties the same service which Manchester and the North West have 
enjoyed for some years through the Manchester Wallpaper Design Centre. 
Another showroom for architects and their clients will also be available. 

Before concluding his address, Mr. Whittle expressed the anxiety that business 
men feel because the lower prices of imported raw materials have not brought 
down the cost of living which would never be stabilised whilst wages continue 


Many different skills and specialised 


The policy of the Company is, in all 


earned satisfactory profits from 


Slightly lower profits were recorded 
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> to rise faster than production. Business managements are working hard to 

> achieve the higher outputs from which real increases in wages and other 

> income can be drawn. & 
o>} On behalf of the stockholders, Mr. Whittle expressed thanks to the executives, a 
o>} staffs and workpeople. a 
> The report and accounts were adopted and resolutions were passed increasing < 
> the capital of the Company and approving the bonus issue of deferred shares. S 
> = 
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HOLDERS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


SHARP RECOVERY IN EARNINGS 
MR LIONEL BARBER’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Holders Investment Trust Limited, was 
held on November 27th in London. 


The following is the statement by Mr 
Lionel Barber, FCA (chairman), circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1958: 

The net profit of the group before taxation 
for the year ended July 31, 1958, was 
£1,839,575, compared with a loss of £38,906 
for the previous year. The result for the year 
under review confirms the expectation I 
expressed in my Statement last year of a 
satisfactory profit for the then current year. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Lass April my colleagues and I considered 
that steps should be taken to obtain the con- 
sent of the Capital Issues Committee to an 
increase in the issued share capital of the 
Trust by way of a bonus issue. Consent 
having been obtained, an extraordinary 
general meeting of the stockholders was con- 
vened on June 2, 1958, and an increase in 
the capital of the company to £2,275,000 (by 
the creation of 7,500,000 additional ordinary 
shares of 2s. each) and the capitalisation of 
£600,000 standing to the credit of the share 
premium account (by the issue of 6 million 
of the unissued ordinary shares of the com- 
pany) were authorised. It is the intention 
of your board, as and when the circumstances 
arise, to increase the ordinary capital of the 
company by way of bonus issue so that the 
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capital structure of the Trust is kept more in 
line with the capital employed. 


As will be seen from the balance-sheet at 
July 31, 1958, there remains outstanding to 
the vendors of William Hill (Football), Lrd., 
the sum of £450,000 which is payable in 
annual instalments of £150,000. The Trust 
has financed the payments already made 
amounting to £600,000, and intends to 
finance the payments yet to be made, out of 
net profits earned. It follows therefore that 
the net profits so utilised cannot be distri- 
buted to the stockholders other than by way 
of a capital bonus issue. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY 


During the year your Trust acquired a 
further subsidiary company, the details of 
which are set out in the directors’ report. 
Your board is of the opinion that this acquisi- 
tion will prove a satisfactory investment. It 
is the forerunner of other investments which 
your directors hope to be in a position to 
make from time to time to strengthen and 
diversify the affairs of the Trust. 


The consolidated balance sheet discloses 
net current assets amounting to £1,840,642, of 
which £700,000 has been earmarked towards 
payment of the income tax liabilities of the 
subsidiaries due on January 1, 1960. 


I have referred in previous statements to 
the necessity, having regard to the type of 
business carried on by the subsidiaries, 
William. Hill (Football), Ltd., and William 
Hill (Glasgow), Ltd., of retaining substantial 
cash resources within the group. It is con- 
sidered that these are now adequate in rela- 
tion to the volume of business transacted. 


In conclusion, it is with pleasure that I 
thank on your behalf all employees in the 
group for their efficient and loyal service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
Est 1899 
Directors: 
ALFRED WHITTLE (Chairman) 


Richard M. V. Busby 
James W. Huntington 
Norman Jepson 
Osmund Smith 
George H. Walmsley 


Charles F. Carroll 
Alfred Jackson 
Hubert Kinder 
Frank K. Sugden 
John Watson 


Eric A. Entwisle 
Sidney H. Jackson 
Ivan C. Sanderson 
Harold Walker 
Ernest F. West 


Secretary and Registered Office: 
C. F. Carroll, King’s House, King Street West, Manchester 3 
CAPITAL: 


Authorised : £12,000,000 


Issued: £8,158,620 


5° Cumulative Preference Stock, £1,439,824 


Ordinary Stock, £1,654,823 


Group Assets: 


Trading Profit: £4,032.148 


Deferred Stock, £5,063,973 
£28.878.893 
Net Profit after taxation: £1,659,214 


Deferred dividend for year to June 30, 1958, 274% “ 


LEADING 


TRADE MARKS 


WALLPAPER: Crown, Sanderson, Palladio, Hayward, Lancastria, Anaglypta, Lincrusta. 
PAINT: Walpamur Water Paint. Duradio Enamel Paint, Muromatte Flat Oil Paint, 
Darwen Satin Finish, Peveril Emulsion Paint, Yeoman Varnishes, Marvo Oil Bound 
Distemper, Trojax Enamel Paint, Marvosheen Emulsion Paint. 


FURNISHING FABRICS: Sanderson Fabrics. 


MOULDING POWDERS: Nestorite. 


PAPER: Darco. 
POWDERED MICA: Micafine. 


BRUSHES: Durability. Lancastrian, Foxline. 


The Company owns about 


100 subsidiaries, including: 


ENGLAND: The Walpamur Co. Lid.. Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., Wall Paper 
Stores Ltd., The Darwen Paper Mill Co. Ltd.. James Ferguson & Sons, Ltd., Hollins 


Brush Co. Ltd., Crown Wallpapers Ltd., 


Micafine Ltd. SCOTLAND: The Scottish 


Walpamur Co. Ltd.,. Wall Paper Stores (Scotland) Ltd., Arthur Sanderson & Sons 
(Scotland) Ltd. EIRE: The Walpamur Co. (Ireland) Ltd. AUSTRALIA: The Walpamur 
Co. (Australia) Ltd.. Arthur Sanderson & Sons (Australia) Pty. Ltd. CANADA: The 
Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Ltd.. Dominion Colour Corporation Ltd., The Crown 
Diamond Paint Co. Ltd.. Arthur Sanderson & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Empire Wallpaper & 
Paint Co. Ltd. NEW ZEALAND: Arthur Sanderson & Sons (N.Z.) Ltd. SOUTH 
AFRICA: The Walpamur Co. (Pty.) Ltd.. Boston Wallpaper Co. (Pty.) Ltd., Arthur 
Sanderson & Sons (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited was 
held in Manchester on 26th November, 1958. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1958, were adopted. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH IN 
OPERATIONS 


The One Hundred and Forty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
was held on December Ist in Montreal. 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: The business 
scene, both in retrospect and in prospect, 
shows some important changes from the con- 
ditions under which we last met. A year 
ago, demand was slackening on a broad front 
and there was scant evidence on which to 
base hopes of an early turn in the ebbing tide 
of business activity. 


Now, looking back, it can be seen that a 
moderate revival of business was in the 
making by the early months of this year. 
And the generally stronger trends of produc- 
tion, employment, income and expenditure 
that have since prevailed seem likely to 
continue in the months ahead. 


The value of goods and services produced 
in Canada is probably now running at an 
annual rate of around 33 billion dollars, 
compared with a rate of 314 billion a year 
ago. And the volume of industrial output, 
which had contracted bv over 6 per cent 
during 1957, has expanded by more than 
2 per cent to latest report in 1958. 


Expenditures of a capital nature continued 
at a high level, little different from last year 
in total amount. The other “ prime mover ” 
in the Canadian economy—our export trade 
—has also held up, in total, close to the 
record values attained last year. 


There are, however, new developments 
afoot that will affect the pattern of inter- 
national commerce and finance. There is 
reason to hope that new trade winds will 
soon be blowing in both the Commonwealth 
and international spheres. It is with this 
conviction and this vision that the Bank of 
Montreal and the Bank of London and South 
America Limited have this year joined hands 
in partnership to form the Bank of London 
and Montreal Limited. 


With business activity in this country, 
and also in the United States, now 
clearly on the rise, the need for aggres- 
sive budgetary and monetary stimuli has 
diminished. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S 
ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr G. Arnold 
Hart, the general manager, said: The one 
hundred and forty-first annual statement of 
the Bank records a year of substantial growth 
in our operations, with assets and revenues 
at new high levels. Noteworthy progress 
has been made in all departments of our 
business. 


Our net profits after depreciation of 
premises and equipment and transfers to 
inner reserves, and after setting aside 
$12,533,000 for income taxes, amounted to 
$10,356,690. A provision ‘of $8,904,564 out 
of these profits has been made for regular 
and extra dividends equivalent in total to 
$1.65 per share. 


Our total assets at the end of the fiscal 
year amounted to $3,278m, an increase of 
over $400m during the year and a new high 
level for the Bank. This increase reflects the 
growth in deposits. At October 3lst our 
total deposits stood at $3,038m, an increase 
of $406m since the end of the previous 
fiscal year. 


Our liquid position has been well main- 
tained. 
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STAVELEY COAL & IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RESTRICTION AFFECTS PROFITS 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 3rd 
in London, Mr John P. Hunt, chairman of 
the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to June 30, 
1958. 


It is a great disappointment to me to 
record at my first annual general meeting as 
chairman a decline in profits from £1,598,754 
to £1,405,234. The machine tool industry, 
as a supplier of capital equipment, much of 
it of an elaborate and expensive nature, has 
been seriously affected by the restriction in 
the spending capacity of its customers which 
was imposed on them by the recent credit 
squeeze. This, and the general recession in 
industry in this country, America and Canada 
are the chief causes of the poorer results. 
Competition has been and continues to be 
intense both at home and abroad. 


POSITION IN CANADA 


The position in Canada, where industry is 
passing through a very difficult period, has 
given rise to many problems and anxieties 
and your companies there have again in- 
curred substantial losses. Nevertheless, under 
the leadership of Mr John Gilchrist, who 
was appointed in October, 1957, and as a 
result of the reorganisation which has taken 
place, I hope that at the end of the present 
year I shall be able to report some improve- 
ment. 


As it was apparent that profits for the 
year were likely to be less than the previous 
year, it was decided to reduce the interim 
dividend paid in March last from 4 per cent 
to 3 per cent. Your directors are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 7 per cent, 
making a total gross dividend for the year 
of 10 per cent as compared with 145 per cent 
for the preceding year. Your Board con- 
sidered this reduction necessary, firstly in 
view of the fall in profits and secondly 
because of the recent change in the rates of 
profits tax. 

Capital and reserves of your Group have 
increased by £236,811 to £12,960,071. Net 
current assets of the Group at June 30, 1958, 
amount to £8,302,916, as compared with 
£8,127,273 last year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At the time of writing this statement, I 
regret to say there is little indication of 
improvement in the level of business activity 
in the immediate future and the scarcity of 
orders for capital goods, of which your 
Group is a large supplier, continues. Never- 
theless, I view the future with confidence. 
Much has been done to improve the efficiency 
of the companies in your Group. This con- 
tinues to be your Board’s policy and the 
companies are well placed to take advantage 
of the upswing in trade when it occurs. 

A demand for the nationalisation of the 
highly skilled and diversified machine tool 
industry was made at the Trades Union Con- 
gress last year. Anyone, with a knowledge 
of the vital part this industry plays in the 
whole of engineering manufacture, will 
realise that to attempt to harness its inven- 
tiveness and individuality to some _ non- 
technical bureaucratic authority, merely to 
justify party politics, could only be to the 
detriment of the industry itself and the 
country’s economy as a whole. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CITY OF LONDON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The ninety-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the City of London Building Society was 
held on December 2nd in London. The 
Chairman of the Board (Mr G. R. Appleyard, 
FCA) in the course of his address said: 


A total of £1,105,319—a considerable in- 
crease on last year—has been invested with 
the Society during the year, of which over 
£1 million was on share and personal deposit 
accounts. This has been a tough year for 
getting money. 


We have sufficient confidence at this stage 
to inform you that our dividend will be main- 
tained at 4 per cent up to March, 1959. In 
our view it would be unwise to commit our- 
selves on dividend policy beyond that point, 
but we shall review. the matter again in the 
New Year. 


We have this year departed in one impor- 
tant and original respect from the conven- 
tional form for the presentation of our 
Accounts. We define Liquid Assets as the 
market value of our Securities, Cash at the 
Bank and Tax Reserve Certificates. This 
ratio of 11.6 per cent compares very favour- 
ably with the Building Society Association 
minimum liquidity ratio of 7} per cent. 


The total of our Reserves and Carry-for- 
ward is now £341,595, which is 5.06 of our 
total assets. 


The Society’s income from mortgages in- 
creased by £17,000 as a direct result of the 
chargeable rates reflecting the lower prices 
of 25 per cent Consols and 34 per cent War 
Stock during the period. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


REPUTATION FOR QUALITY AND 
SERVICE 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 3rd in Birmingham, Mr H. J. Gaunt 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated address: 


The Group Profit on Trading amounts to 
£108,285 compared with £112,036 in the 
previous year. Your Directors consider the 
results to be satisfactory seeing that the year 
has been an extremely difficult one with 
orders being vey scarce and the order book 
being far short of capacity. 

Out of a Net Profit of £87,426 Taxation 
requires £47,997, leaving a Profit after Taxa- 
tion of £39,429, 


The Directors propose that a Dividend of 
25 per cent less tax be paid, which is at the 
same rate of Dividend as in the previous 
year. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
financial strength of the Group. Revenue 
Reserves and Surplus total £165,877, an 
increase of £23,097 and greatly exceeds the 
Company’s Issued Capital of £120,000. 
Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£147 332. 


Being one of the oldest and largest Com- 
panies trading in our particular products, we 
have, over the years, built up a name which 
is synonymous with quality and service and 
I am confident therefore that whatever the 
state of the trade in our Industries, your 
Company will always get its full share. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT RISING COSTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Crittall Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on December 3rd in 
London, Lord Braintree (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated review: 


You will recollect that in dealing with 
future prospects last year I referred to the 
difficult trading conditions ahead due to the 
Government policy relative to public 
expenditure and the restriction of credit, 
Not only did the falling off in house building 
become more serious, but in other directions 
—both in public and industrial expenditure— 
we were not able to maintain our volume of 
sales. Expressed as a reduction in working 
time, we lost a day a week for a four-month 
period, with a consequent drop in profits, 
Looking back over the period I am satisfied 
that the result we have obtained can be 
regarded as satisfactory. The group trading 
profit, including investment income but 
before taxation, is £628,835 compared with 
£813,242 for the previous year. 


As anticipated last year, considerable 
increases in cost of wages, salaries and 
materials have been borne by the Company; 
further, during the year there have been 
awards to certain classes of labour, and 
National Insurance contributions have been 
increased on three occasions. There has, 
however, been a small decrease in the price 
of steel, and lower average prices for zinc. 
The steel decrease, however, makes little 
impression on the large increases which were 
imposed in the previous year. 


We have recently concluded negotiations 
with our employees for increases in wages 
and salaries, which in a full year are antici- 
pated to cost around £45,000. 


We are constantly striving to mitigate the 
effect of such increases in costs by improving 
our manufacturing efficiency, although it is 
not always possible to avoid some increase 
in selling prices. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


After various adjustments there is an 
amount available of £610,319. Your Direc- 
tors have transferred a further £100,000 to 
General Reserve, bringing that Reserve up 
to £1,100,000, and £25,000 to Provision for 
Pension Schemes. After providing for Pre- 
ference Dividends, £43,844, and the interim 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of five per 
cent, £35,937, there remains a balance of 
£405,538. Your Directors recommend that 
a final dividend of ten per cent, £71,875, be 
paid, making fifteen per cent (less income 
tax) for the year, leaving £333,663 to be 
carried forward. 


I referred at the outset to the fact that we 
had been running a four-day week for four 
months of the period under review. I am 
glad to say that we were able to renew full- 
time working in the spring. It 1s early yet 
tg say whether this can be fully maintained ; 
there is still a considerable falling off in 
expenditure on industrial building and the 
rate of house construction is substantially 
lower. It is very necessary for us to intro- 


duce an extended range of products, and this 
we are doing to a large extent by marketing 
windows of improved types, designed to meet 
the changes which have taken place in archi- 
tecture and building construction. 


The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting will be held 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, on December 19th at 12 noon. 


In his circulated Review, the Chairman 
(Mr P. B. L. Coghlan) comments on the 
Company’s accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1958. During that period the 
market price for Standard Sheet rubber had 
continued to decline, its average of 25.05d. 
per lb being nearly 23d. below that for the 
previous year. Unfortunately, there had also 
been a substantial falling off in the higher 
prices obtainable for the special products 
such as Sole Crepe and Centrifuged Latex, 
into which a major portion of the Company’s 
crop had for some years been manufactured, 
and although the Company had been able to 
achieve an average price for all grades of 2d. 
per lb higher than the average Standard 
Sheet quotation, it was nearly 4d. per Ib. 
less than that obtained for the 1956-57 crop. 
The effect that this had on the Company’s 
revenue could be gauged from the fact that 
each ld. per lb on the crop amounted to as 
much as £36,517. 


Apart from the fall in price, another equally 
important factor reflected in the 1957-58 
results was the diminishing economic value 
of the large area of old seedling rubber which 
had still to be relied upon as the major 
revenue producer until the replantings could 
more fully make their contribution to the 
Company’s profits. Mr Coghlan remarks that 
this disadvantage had been greatly aggravated 
by the loss of the Company’s Indonesian pro- 
perties with the consequent total loss of any 
revenue from that source since-the war. To 
redress the balance, the Company had carried 
out as much replanting in Malaya as its 
resources would allow. Considering the large 
proportion of profits hitherto taken by taxa- 
tion, in addition to heavy expenditure on 
rehabilitation and security and on Debenture 
Service, the fact that the Company now 
possessed 7,485 acres of young rubber—most 
of which had been replanted since the war 
—was no mean achievement. However, the 
Company faced a most difficult position of 
having large areas of old seedling rubber still 
to be replaced but which—with rising wages 
and reducing yields—were making a diminish- 
ing contribution towards the cost of their own 
replacement. To overcome this impasse it 
was the Board’s policy, as suitable opportuni- 
ties and prices became available, to dispose 
of outlying areas of old seedling rubber and 
to use the proceeds to strengthen the Com- 
pany’s depleted resources which would help 
to accelerate the replanting and modernisa- 
tion of its more centrally situated estates. 
This consolidation would enable the Com- 
pany’s operations to be concentrated into 
more efficient and compact units of produc- 
tion, well equipped to meet present day con- 
ditions. To date, 3,438 acres of old rubber 
had been sold in accordance with this policy 
and negotiations for further sales were now 
in progress. The policy of general consolida- 
tion was also helped by the facilities provided 
by the Group Central Factory for a full range 
of types of estate rubber manufacture. 


Regarding prospects for the current year, 
Mr Coghlan refers to the recent rise in the 
Price of rubber with the consequent likelihood 
of improved results for 1958-59. It would 
appear that the period of generally depressed 
trading conditions in some of the larger 
countries of the world had passed and that 
inflationary forces had been checked. Prices 
for primary commodities had risen which in 
turn was having a stimulating effect on the 
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purchasing power of the countries where 
those commodities are produced—all leading 
to a general expansion of trade. 


Mr Coghlan concluded his Review with a 
tribute to the success of Malaya’s first year 
of independence. Malayan Government 
leaders were already making a name for them- 
selves in the world’s councils. Also, Malayan 
Ministers had shown their determination to 
maintain the economic strength of their 
country by doing all they could to attract 
foreign investment, on which the successful 
economic future of Malaya would surely 
depend. 


SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
& CO. LTD. 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 
MR A. E. PARKINSON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co. 
Ltd. was held on December 4th at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr A. E. Parkinson, 
chairman: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Group Profit for 1957 applicable to 
the Members of the Parent Company before 
Taxation amounts to £218,428 as compared 
with £210,144 for 1956. Taxation, including 
a provision of £2,608 for earlier years, 
amounts to £121,798 against the charge of 
£89,527 for 1956. The charge for 1956 was 
reduced by a credit of £14,024 in respect of 
provision for earlier years no longer required. 
The Group Profit and Loss Account Balance 
carried forward amounts to £304,235 com- 
pared with £247,561 brought in. The Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet shows a surplus of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities and 
Provisions amounting to £325,851 compared 
with £472,058 last year. 


CONTRACTS 


Home: Our work again included a wide 
variety of Building and Civil Engineering 
contracts and our production of Opencast 
Coal continued at a high level. 


Australia: As I indicated last year, the 
policy in relation to our activities in this 
country has received special attention. As a 
result it has been decided to curtail our 
operations there, for the time being. 


Canada: Our Montreal Subsidiary con- 
tinues to operate satisfactorily. 


Cyprus: Work on the contracts in the 
Island has now been largely completed, and 
great credit is due to our staff and our sub- 
contractors for all that has been achieved 
under the very difficult emergency conditions. 


British Guiana: This contract has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily and will be completed 
early in 1959 


Ghana: Since my last statement consider- 
able progress has been made on the Tema 
Harbour contract, which is being carried out 
by Parkinson Howard Limited. As you will 
have seen from the notes upon the Accounts, 
although interim figures show a loss your 
Directors consider that our investment in this 
associated Company should be worth not less 
than its par value, upon completion of the 
contract. On a contract of this magnitude it 
is difficult to assess the eventual financial 
outcome, although more than half the work 
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has been completed. It now seems probable 
that the final value of the contract will be 
very considerably in excess of the original 
figure of some £8 million. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board has decided to maintain last 
year’s increased dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock, and a final dividend of 124 per cent, 
less tax, making a total for the year of 15 per 
cent, less tax, is therefore recommended. 


CONCLUSION 


Although competition was keener our 
turnover last year did not suffer greatly 
from the credit restrictions, and I feel that 
any expansion in Government spending, to 
meet unemployment or otherwise, will 
increase the amount of work available to the 
Construction Industry. At the present time 
the value of the work in hand in the Group 
1s of the order of £18 million. Once again 
it is my pleasure to express appreciation on 
behalf of myself and the Members to my 
colleagues on the Board and to all our 
employees throughout the Group for their 
loyal and efficient service during the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





EDUCATION 


9/- a line. 


IBFORD SCHOOL, near’ Banbury, 
co-educational boarding school of 
by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 

The School is expanding and applications from non- 
Quakers are welcomed and are now being considered for 
admission to the School for September 1959 and 1960. 

A comprehensive curriculum is offered with a five year 
course from age 11 to G.C.E. “0” level. “ Border- 
liners” specially considered. Good transfer facilities to 
other Friends’ Schools or local grammar schools for those 


Oxon, is a 
220 children run 


wishing to take advanced work. The School is noted for 
the wide education offered. and its tradition of Art, 
Crafts, and Music taken in G.C.E. with the usual 


academic subjects. Small classes. 

The School is delightfully situated in quiet Cotswold 
— Boarding fee £249 p.a. 

Applications for 1959 should be made before Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, to the Headmaster, from whom a prospectus 
can be obtained. Interviews and inspection of the new 
building plans invited. 

LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL - 

Five Scholarships up to £175 and one up to £279 will 
be awarded on the result of an examination held in 
February. Also Exhibitions for Music and Art and Sixth 
Form Exhibitions to enable boys from Day Schools to 
join the School in preparation for Universities. 


Details from the Headmaster, Leigh 
Reading. ghton Park School, 


For other c ed a 947. 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE ~— 
B.SC.ECON DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. 1,147 W. H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. 
Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. : 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
= Sonne and oa ————. Six-month and intensive 

“week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, s’S 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392, AVIES'S. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountanc 
f x i University, : ancy Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, ” aon 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice 
mentioning examination or subjects in which intereste ) 
the Secretary (G9/2), er 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail| Air Freight* 


For other classified advertisements see page 











Australia, New Zealand £i0 6s. — 
Bn) pcecdaedunad awd — $25 or £9 
BE) 6. naadkeceeneonss £9 Os. a 
CR dinaadwansaeesce £10 6s. — 
East Africa ... £9 Os. £7 10s. 
| — eee £7 15s - 
Europe = cccce £6 Os — 
CE asduueeene £9 Os £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. - 
DE dasedaxkacas = £8 15s. 
DL cicsaddcaduaaasa £9 Os. £7 = 10s. 
DRE: én ccénececedae £9 Os — 
Iran, Iraq, Israel ...... £7 15s = 
ME. -dkecoonaoses £10 6s = 
Jordan and Lebanon £7 15s. sect 
Malaya ...cccccrccccces £9 Os. sand 
Nigeria ...ceeecccccccce £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Pakistan .cccccccccccce £9 Os. — 
POEPENEOD caccesaceces £10 6s. — 
Rhodesia (N. and §S.) .. £9 Os. — 
South Africa ......ce0e £9 Os £7 «10s. 
South America .. £9 Os. — 
GUGM cccccccees £7 15s. £6 15s. 
UBA cocceccccccccecece —_ $25 or £9 
West Indies ..........65 £9 Os. a 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 


NCE the consent of the Treasury is 

obtained, there seems to be nothing 
that will—or should—stop the acquisi- 
tion of Amalgamated Press, by Daily 
Mirror Newspapers. The Daily Mirror, 
wishing to expand into the periodical 
field, is a willing buyer. The Berry family 
which controls the voting stock of 
Amalgamated Press, is a willing seller. 
And the holders of the non-voting stock 
in Amalgamated Press will hardly grum- 
ble at a transfer from a conservative 
dividend policy to one that has every 
sign of being more liberal. 

The terms of the proposed offer are 
in line with market prices and they set 
a value equivalent to about £16 million 
in cash on the deal. The Daily 
Mirror 5s. voting ordinary shares stand 
at 21s. 6d. and its 5s. “A” non-voting 
ordinary shares at 21s. while the Amal- 
gamated Press ros. voting ordinary units 
stand at 44s. 6d. and its 1os. “A” non- 
voting units at 40s. For every Amal- 
gamated Press voting ordinary unit, the 
Daily Mirror is offering two of its vot- 
ing ordinary shares and for every 
Amalgamated Press “A” non-voting 
ordinary unit two of its “A” non-voting 
ordinary shares. Thus, the voteless 
equity has not been left out in the cold. 
The Berry family interests do not intend 
to remain voting shareholders in the 
Daily Mirror—a situation which might 
sit oddly with their control of the Daily 
Telegraph. One of the conditions of the 
offer is that the family interests will sell 
the Daily Mirror ordinary shares they 
receive to the Sunday Pictorial (which 
has cross-holdings in the Daily Mirror) 
at something below the present market 
price. 

The non-voting shareholders of either 
group have nothing to complain about. 
Even if the commercial television aspect 
of the take over is ignored, the Daily 
Mirror’s interests will be more broadly 
based as a result of the purchase of the 
biggest of Britain’s periodical publish- 
ers; moreover, the earnings of Amal- 
gamated Press cover very handsomely 
the dividends it has been paying. On 
the other side, the non-voting share- 
holders in Amalgamated Press move 
from a regime in which an unchanged 
dividend of 22 per cent has been paid 
for the last four years to one that 
recently raised the interim dividend and 
seems likely to raise the final as well. 


CONSETT IRON 


OWER profits from the steelmakers, 
. apart possibly from those selling 
sheet to the motor industry, must 
be expected this year. But the first of 
the steel results, from Consett Iron for 
the year to September 27th, suggests 
that earnings may in some instances 
have fallen rather more steeply than had 


been expected. Gross profits of Consett 
Iron before tax and depreciation have 
tumbled by nearly 30 per cent, from 
£5,384,394 to £3,817,031 while net 
income from trading is down by nearly 
39 per cent, from £1,965,613_ to 
£1,205,077. The net profits are cal- 
culated before adding special non- 
recurring credits but also before the 
transfer to replacement reserves; this 
appropriation has been drastically 
reduced from £800,000 to £350,000. 
From these figures, it is clear that 
Consett Iron, which can hardly be put 
among the lowest cost producers in 
British steel, has been hit, first, by the 
slacker demand for steel billets from 
the re-rollers and, later, by the fall in 
orders for steel plate from the ship- 
builders. The complete running off of 
the premium on exports of plate must 
have played some part too. 


Inevitably, then, the ordinary dividend 
is left unchanged at 83 per cent. The 
big development programme, on which 
Consett Iron has just embarked, with the 
aid of the banks and FCI, will still 
require much support from earnings. 
That fact points, for a few years at 
least, to a conservative distribution 
policy. Something more than a political 
risk is implied in the yield of 8.6 per 
cent on the £1 ordinary units at their 
current price of 20s. 6d. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


_ year the £1 ordinary units of 
Hawker Siddeley have been as low 
at 24s. 9d. and as high, in the quite 
recent past, as 34s. 9d. ‘In fact, they 
shared in the Stock Exchange boom and 
now stand at 30s. 73d. to yield 6.8 per 
cent on the maintained dividend of 10 
per cent. Their price is dominated 
immediately not so much by the course 
of earnings as by the likelihood that the 
group will have to come to the market 
with a massive financing operation. 


Hawker Siddeley needs permanent 
capital to fund the bank overdrafts of the 
Brush group, which it now wholly owns, 
and the much bigger sum involved in 
its purchase of a 76 per cent interest 
in Dominion Steel and Coal of Canada 
(Dosco). The sale of its interest in 
Algoma, apparently at a small profit, 
will bring about £4} million back into the 
coffers of Hawker Siddeley’s Canadian 
subsidiary, A. V. Roe, but the company 
still has a lot more permanent capital to 
find. Dosco must have been affected 
by the North American recession ; the 
Brush group must have had a difficult 
time to judge by the much lower profits 
reported by other manufacturers of 
diesel engines; and the company’s 
traditional business in aircraft is run- 
ning off. All this makes Hawker’s 
financing problem difficult to solve. 
Nor can the company make a move on 


this until the 1957-58 full accounts, 
showing clearly what the new shape of 
the group is and just how much is owed 
to the banks, are in shareholders’ hands. 

They can, however, do a few sums on 
the preliminary statement. Those sums, 
set out in the accompanying table, will 
hardly fill them with joy. The latest 
figures for the British group include an 
unspecified amount for a full year’s 
earnings of the Brush group. Earnings 
for the Canadian companies include ten 
months’ figures for Dosco. Gross 
profits of the British group are slightly 
down but net profits are heavily down 
because of the big jump in “ special 
development expenditure.” Moreover, 
special credits relating to deliveries in 
earlier years have fallen. Thanks to the 
inclusion of the Dosco earnings, gross 
profits of the Canadian group are much 
higher—but so, and for the same reason, 
is the depreciation provision. Net 
earnings, despite Dosco’s contribution, 
have fallen. 


1958 
£ 


11,798 260 11,751,880 
3,114,370 3,177,476 
1,645,019 2,886,203 
4,230,866 3,877,075 

24,917 4,170 
2,783,088 1,806,956 
1,917,586 1,414,150 
4,700,674 3,221,106 


Years to July 31 1957 
é 
British Group: 
Gross profit 
Depreciation 
Special development... 
Taxation 
Minority interests 
Net profit 
Prior year’s credits.... 
Net balance 


Canadian Group :* 
Gross profit 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Minority interests 
Net profit 
Prior year’s credits.... 
Net balance 


11,847,830 


1,897,495 


145,056 as 
2,414,910 1,897,495 
Consol. Net Earnings : 
Net profit 
Prior years’ credits.... 
Net balance 7,115,584 
Ordinary dividends.... 1,492,781 
Retained by subsidiaries 5,365,294 3,392,267 
Retained by parent.... 68,343 73,531 
* Includes ten months’ earnings of Dosco in 
1957-58. 


5,052,942 
2,062,642 


3,704,451 
1,414,150 
5,118,691! 
1,492,781 


The upshot is that, if special credits 
from earlier years are excluded, net 
profits of the Hawker group as a whole 
have fallen, and the cover on _ the 
maintained dividend is reduced from 
just over three times to about 24 times. 
Diversification brought no immediate 
benefits in 1957-58 because Hawker 
Siddeley acquired new and diverse 
interests in economies and industries 
hit by recession. 


BICC-TELCON 


RITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 

CABLES’ bid for the ordinary and pre- 
ference capital of Telegraph Construc- 
tion and Maintenance marks a further 
step in the rationalisation of the cable- 
making industry, which has problems 
of over-capacity and low profit margins. 
In recommending the offer the directors 
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of Telcon have it in mind that trading 
profit in the second half of 1958 will be 
slightly lower than the £332,000 earned 
jn the first six months. This profit com- 
pares with £827,000 for the whole of 
1957 and the directors did not expect 
this year’s profits would warrant more 
than an 84 per cent ordinary dividend 
(against 10 per cent for 1957, including 
a “special additional cash bonus” of 13 
per cent). BICC with its wide-ranging 
jnterests earned profits in the six months 
to June 30th comparable with 1957, and 
its dividend is well covered. Hence the 
attraction of the offer to shareholders in 
Telcon. BICC offers three of its £1 ordi- 
nary shares currently valued at Sos. 3d. 
xd for every four of Telcon’s £1 ordinary 
shares which stood at 32s. before the bid. 
If the bid becomes unconditional Telcon 
wil] pay to its present shareholders 
a second interim dividend of 4; per cent 
for 1958. Holders of the § per cent re- 
deemable preference shares in Telcon 
will receive an equal nominal value of 
BICC’s 53 per cent second cumulative 
preference shares. BICC has set out the 
benefits which it expects to achieve from 
the merger. The two groups have com- 
plementary interests in metals; research, 
development, production and sales can 
be co-ordinated and their separate over- 
seas interests merged. 


CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


FURTHER instance of the expansion 

of Canadian banking is found in 
the one for five rights issue of $10 
shares being made by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce at $32. There has 
been a steady flow of such issues in 
Canada in recent years, including one 
by the Canadian Bank of Commerce two 
years ago. Stockholders are now offered 
g00,000 new shares, raising the paid up 
capital by $9 million to $54 million, and 
the “rest account,” which broadly 
speaking is equivalent to a capital 
reserve in this country, by $19,800,000 
to $119,800,000. Subscribers to the 
issue can pay either in cash between 
January 2nd and March 17th next or in 
ten equal monthly instalments from 
March 17th, ranking for dividends in 
proportion to the sum paid. British 
stockholders, who own a small propor- 
tion of the stock, can apply; at the 
current premium of } of one per cent the 
subscription price of $32 (Canadian) is 
equal to about £117 net London, payable 
in security dollars. This offer is attrac- 
tive, for the $10 capital stock cum rights 
is now quoted at about $594 in Canada 
(£22 in London). Hence the rights are 
worth roughly $4.45 (£13 London). The 
American holders, though they are free 
to sell the “rights,” cannot subscribe, 
owing to SEC regulations. 


TATE AND LYLE 


HE directors of Tate and Lyle have 

stated that the margin between 
the prices of raw and refined sugar 
was held stable for eighteen months 
to the middle of last year. The 
margin was then widened to offset 
‘ncreased costs. Allied to careful buying 
his is reflected in a rise in profits in the 
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year to September 3oth, although sales 
of refined sugar actually fell. Deliveries 
to the home market declined by 8,217 
tons to 1,451,167 tons, but exports fell 
more steeply by 113,306 tons to 584,433 
tons. Nevertheless, gross profits before 
depreciation advanced from £5,953,724 
to £6,195,253. 


Years to September 30 1957 1958 
£ 


£ 
6,195,253 
1,617,150 
2,485,463 
1,895,662 
830,156 

16!, 
950,000 

Although the ordinary dividend of 
16} per cent serves a fourth year of 
office, £54 million is to be capitalised 
and distributed as a three-for-five scrip 
issue. A precedent was set in 1955 
when a scrip issue was followed by an 
effective increase in the dividend, and 
the market obviously expects that will 
happen again. The cover for the 16} 
per cent dividend, absorbing £830,156 
net, is ample, net profits having risen 
from £1,828,145 to £1,895,662. Since 
this announcement Tate and Lyle’s {£1 
ordinary shares have put on 2s. 6d. to 
73s. and now yield 44 per cent on the 
present dividend. 


Gross profit 
Depreciation 


Net profit 

Ordinary dividend 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 
To general reserve 


WEST WITWATERSRAND AREAS 


EST WITWATERSRAND AREAS was 
until recently solely concerned with 
mines in the Far West Rand, but it has 
now branched out into the Orange Free 
State through its acquisition of New 
Consolidated Free State Exploration. 
This gave West Wits substantial share- 
holdings in Harmony, which has already 
begun to pay dividends, and in Free 
State Saaiplaas, which is still developing 
and which needs further capital. The 
acquisition left West Wits short of cash. 
Moreover, it will have to put new money 
into Free State Saaiplaas early next year 
and, more immediately, it intends to take 
up itself its allotment of 1,062,346 “A” 
shares of £1 each offered at par by West- 
ern Deep Levels, the very deep mine 
being developed in the Far West Rand. 
Hence, West Wits has to make an 
appeal for new money. It will raise its 
authorised capital by 815,008 new 2s. 6d. 
shares to 9,500,000 2s. 6d. shares and it 
hopes to raise about £1,700,000 by offer- 
ing these new shares to shareholders 
early next year. The terms of the issue 
have not yet been announced but a rights 
issue of something over 40s. a share 
would bring in the sum needed. The 
existing units stand at §2s. 6d., to yield 
6.2 per cent on the dividend of 3s. 3d. 
per share. That dividend absorbed 
£1,093,092 from a net income of 
£1,264,43I1 in 1957-58, and it looks 
as if the directors have to rely on 
bigger payments from Harmony and 
from its interests in the Far West Rand 
producers to maintain such a pay- 
ment on the increased capital. But the 
chairman, Mr P. S. Hammond, is confi- 
dent that the maturing of the company’s 
investments will make it possible on 
the enlarged capital “to make further 
improvements in the rate of annual 
dividend distributions.” 


939 
NEW DAY FURNISHING 


Ms of the business of New Day 
Furnishing is transacted on HP 
terms, a trend which the chairman, Mr 
Oliver Frost, expects to become more 
pronounced now that hire purchase 
brakes are off the furniture, television, 
radio, and domestic appliances which 
the group retails through its 140 
branches. In the year to June 3oth, 
trading profits dropped by nearly 44 
per cent, from {£640,142 to £359,919, 
and in net profits by 35 per cent, from 
£202,908 to £132,331. When the interim 
dividend was cut in April by 2d. to 3d. 
per 2s. share the directors pointed out 
that unemployment had risen in the 
North-Western area, where the com- 
pany’s trade is concentrated, and there 
was a sharp contraction in trade early 
this year. Mr Frost reveals that sales 
remained low for the rest of the year. 
In 1956-57 a dividend of 1s. per share 
(or 50 per cent) was paid from earnings 
of 56 per cent. The fall in earnings to 
35 per cent in 1957-58 made some divi- 
dend reduction hardly avoidable and 
the final dividend has been cut from 7d. 
to 3d. per share, making 6d. per share 
(or 25 per cent) for the full year. The 
group has practically no cash and the 
rise in the bank overdraft from 
£341,833 to £803,468 dictates prudence, 
especially as Mr Frost now says that 
demands on cash resources will intensify 
now that HP sales are recovering. 
However, the group’s bankers have 
agreed to assist “for an interim period.” 
The removal of HP restrictions has 
already had “an electrifying effect ” on 
sales, and though it is difficult to foresee 
the level at which they will stabilise, 
Mr Frost believes that turnover in the 
current year should be well in excess 
of that achieved in 1957-58. But the full 
effect of the new freedom will be felt 
gradually for profits are brought into the 
accounts only as HP debts are collected, 
and the chairman does not expect the 
group to be back “on an even keel” 
again before 1960. A special interim of 
8} per cent (2d. per share) has, however, 
been declared, in view of “all the cir- 
cumstances, and in order to keep profits 
tax to the minimum.” The 2s. shares 
stand at 11s. 10}d.; the yield on the 
25 per cent dividend plus the special 
interim of 8} per cent is 5.6 per cent. 


FISONS 


T= belief in Throgmorton Street that 
the directors of Fisons might soon 
loosen the purse strings has been 
strengthened by Sir Clavering Fison’s 
announcement at the annual general 
meeting that a one for two scrip issue, 
capitalising £3,869,908 from the share 
premium account of £4,134,643, will be 
made early in the new year. He said that 
though the issue did not necessarily 
imply a bigger payment it “ by no means 
precluded ” one. 

In 1957-58 the ordinary dividend of 
I5 per cent was paid from earnings of 
about 33 per cent. The £1 ordinary 
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96li6 


905, 


96!316 


93346 
95316 


T2hi6¢ 
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1958 


98!, 
911, 
96! 
56 


154 


Ath. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific. ... 
Pennsylvania. .. | 
Union Pacific . . 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison ..| 5 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 
Standard Gas .. | 
United Corpn.. 


* Ex dividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 





BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
Sous 

War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 
Funding 2'2%......- 1956-61 
Conversion 2%..... 1958-59 
Conversion 2% Assented ... 
Exchequer 2%........- 1960 
Exchequer S75... 1960 | 
Conversion 4!,%......- 1962 
Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 

| Conversion 434% .....- 1963 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1955-65 
PURINE Boo s0040000 1959-69 
Funding 4%........ 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1960-70 
Exchequer 2!'5% .... 1963-64 
Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 

| Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 | 
Exchequer 5!4% ....... 1966 | 
Fenton 59, -..06052 1966-68 
i a eee 1920-76 
Conversion 3!2%....... 1969 
Conversion 5'4%....... 1974 | 
Treasury 3'2%...... 1977-80 
Treasury 3!2%...... 1979-81 
Funding 5!9%....... 1982-84 
Redemption 3% ... . 1986-96 


Funding 3',%..... 1999-2004 


Consols 4% . .after Feb. 1957 | 
War Loan 3',% ..after 1952 | 


Conv. 3!2% ..after Apr. 1961 


British Electric 4!2% 


British Electric 3%.. 
British Electric 3%.. 
| British Electric 414% 


British Electric 3'2% 


| British Gas 4% ..... 

British Gas 3'5%.... 
| British Gas 3% ..... 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 
Brit. Transport 4%. . 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 


FIXED INTEREST 


| Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 
ee: EEE TT Ce i 
Treasury 2',% after Apr. 1975 


1967-69 
1968-73 


1974-77 | 
1974-79 | 


1976-79 


STOCKS 


Australia 3!4% 
Australia 6%... 


SN Es aeGcbbuneetobansen 
NINE AV cntsdpuupencieceade 
POO CONNIE Gos 6 v0 00-s 05000 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% 


CORPORATION AND 
BOARDS 

Agricultural Mortgage 5!,% 
NEE BAe as cccnscacteee 
I Bie gcsnksoscepaecsedens 
ID ss nn stansse ke eens 
| Corporation of London 514% 
Sn cine emia boa oae 


FOREIGN BONDS 
| German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%).... 
| German 5!5% 1930 (Enfaced 4',%) 
CCROEK Foy POD. occcc snc cneseee 19 
1 DAO We PENNE: bo civ encwsces'eas 
| PA Ws CD sass ccndcnseceen 
Uruguay 3!2% Bonds (Assented) 


PUBLIC 





| Price, | Price, 


26, | Z 
1958 | 1958 








Dec. 


99253. | 
96', 


99-16-2 | 99-17-1 
|99-16-7!y 


973135 
99lg 


100!, 


6533 | 
72, | 
TAlg 
655, 
653, 
573, 
503,* 
487, | 
94136 | 
763, 
73!4 


765g 
875, 
8334 | 
66', 
763, 
83',* 
6534* 


Price, 
| Nov. 26, 
| 1958 


| 


DOMINION AND COLONIAL 


991, 
1033, 
75\4 
97 

1033, 
987. 
7234 


100 

104 
92!, 
95 
983, 
5415 
61'2 


99\4 


iacunaad 178! 


{ 17, 
162 

116!5 
1 $3! 





NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


Nov. | ee. 


$ $ 


| 277g | 267g | Boeing.. 
| 30! | 29!, | Celanese 
183, | 1734 | Chrysler 
| 353g | 347g* | Col. Palmolive . 
| 50!4 | 503, | Crown Zeller. . | 
195! 200, | Distillers Seag.. 
8 58', | Douglas. 
535g | 54!g | Du Pont 
314 3'4 | East. Kodak ... 
Bl, 8 Ford Motor ... 
Western Union| 29 | 30!4 | Gen. Electric .. 
PUR cccrsses | 85!, | 87 
Aluminium . 
Amer. Can..... 
Am. Smelting. . 
Am. Viscose... 


“| 483, 49!4 | int. Harvester . 


+ Tax free, 


General Foods . 
i 313, 307, | General Motors 
| 50 | 5S0!n | Goodyear..... 
47'\, | 4634 | Gulf Oil. 
3534 363g | Heinz... 


2 
58!g  57!a [| Int. Bus. Mach.. 7 


Inter. Nickel .. | 
Inter. Paper ... | 
Kennecott 
Monsanto 
Nat. Distillers . | 
Pan-American. . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 


Shell Oil 


Socony-Mobil . . 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. 
U.S. Steel 
West. Electric . 
Woolworth ... 


$ Assumed average life 9!, years. 
(d) Capital distribution Is; 6d. per share. 
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§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. 
(e) To earliest date. 


in £. 
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Prices, 1958 | Last Two 
eS _ | Dividends 
High | tow | OOO 
—$—— a” ne 
lel % 
31/6 | 24/1, | 8 b| Sa 
28/- |21/72| 6 b| 44 
20/7!. | 15/6 6cl 34 
27/6 | 20/- 8 b| 34 
35/3 | 22/3 4c] 6a 
26/3 7/9 7b 4a 
34/- ae a 6 b 
ee lay | is bl sg 
a ~ > 2 
36/- | 28/6 | Mb] ha 
64/9 | 43/3 62; b | 5 a 
18/7!, | oe i tga 
38/7!2 | a| +4 b 
TL sl ee 
40/9 | 30/41, | 34] 2b 
42/9 | 21/9 84b| 334 
55/6 | 41/10!.| 6%4b| 6 a 
77/6 | 36/9 8 b| 4a 
82/- | 45/3 iS ¢| 20 ¢ 
56/I!. | 34/7, | 7b] 4 a 
64/1! | 41/- 4a, 7 6 
55/- | = iz b 3344 
27/9 i b| 10 a 
78/6 | 48/6 T,a| 10 b 
50/3 | 31/- 6 b| 3 
20/9 | 12/7. | 7b; 5 
68/9 | 27/1! 5c! Bc 
9/6 | 6/3 5 a| 10 
60/- | 36/I'n | 155ac| 6 
73/10'2| 52/19 | 126] 5 
80/- | 52/6 5 a] 13436 
20/3 | 13/412 “cl 4-6 
20/4'. | 14/41. | 556] 2Io@ 
7/72 | 4/10', 12',b J'na 
65/9 | 42/10) 5S a! 10 b 
36/6 | 24/3 536} 23a 
14/- 8/7, | 18 «| 6 a 
16/244 | 12/6 | 5 a! Byb 
22/- | 15/3 | 5 a] Ib 
a ig | Bs) ws 
-_ 2 | a 
35/6 24/7'4 433, c 147:20 
58/- | 28/- | 15 c/| IS 
60/3 44/6 | 10 6b 44 
40/3 | 29/9 31.4a| 6!2b 
17/- | 10/3 12¢} IdM: 
89/3 | 74/6 lb, 6!2a 
ge |e | ms] 3.5 
- 2a 
wl, | S| 
2 | c a 
8/9 6/7, | 8 c | 12 ¢ 
26/6 14/41. | IL | 4's | 
45/6 » | Meet 
23/9 12/544. | 14°b) Tiga 
46/4. | 32/9 | 20 ¢| Tha 
14/41. | 8/7, | 6lab | 31,4 
21/41. | 14/3 | TMhe|] MWe 
a Se 
; | a 
103/- | 82/9 | «15 7 5 a 
44/9 | 26/6 8 b| 4,0 
48/6 | 27/9 9b| 5 a 
24/9 | 16/- 5 b| 3 a 
23/6 | 8/9 | Ma 12 
29/- | 18/6 | 5 a! Ib 
| i 
24/112 | 19/6 | 6l4b) 2! 
20/1'2 | 12/102; 5 a| 5 
39/3. | 29/10',; 1246! 5 
37/9 | 30/- | I2yc| 7! 
CB, 4/101, | sl & 
48/7', | 38/41. | 10 b| 5 
16/3 | 10/1 | 6c) Ni 
33/6. | ig/mz | 878) 32 
| j a 
13/7! 8/1015 | B61 os 
19/3. | 15/3 The] The 
20/41. | 14/9, | 18 «| 3 a 
54/- | 33/6 | 726! 20 a 
30/- | 17/3 | 3° b| Tha 
sy. |aya | o's| te 
m | 25 b a 
16/- | 10/6 | 13-6c| 6 @ 
53/1, | 37/3 2,6 12a 
33/9 21/- | 20 6) 12a 
50/- | 34/7. | 26%3b 1334 


l| Ex capitalisation. 
(7) Flat yield. 


4 Ex rights. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
‘STEEL AN D 
ENGINEERING 
| ene fi 
Dorman Long......... él 


Steel Co. of Wales..... él 


Stewarts & Lloyds ..... él | 
| John Summers......... £1 | 
| United Steel .......... él 
| John Grown ....0cc060% él 

Cammell Laird ....... 5/- 
| SS WOUNONE note ctcos él 
Es owe. chéneabaed £1 
| PRs iris cdawncswen él 

Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert........ £i | 

Ransome & Marles....5/- | 

Renold Chains......... él | 

Allied lronfounders ....£1 | 


Babcock & Wilcox ..... él 


British Aluminium ..... él | 
Davy & United........ él 
ee él 
IE <i avin win a-a.5'aen £i | 
Co A, POS 5s cance él 
John Thompson....... 5/- 


' Tube Investments...... £1 | 


BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 


British Plaster Board . 10/- 


Richard Costain ....... 


Crittall Manufacturing. i | 
fi } 


London Brick ......... 
| Turner & Newall...... £i | 
Wall Paper Defd....... £1 | 

CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 

Albright & Wilson... .5/- 

OPO COO 6 cc cccses 5/- 

Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 
PME devas ddnctaewd £i 

RES ivicalanccs baal él 

International Paints ...4/- 

POND 6 cccnsicees 5/- 

Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 

ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO | 

Pe eacnewe ene eeseu ne fl | 

hs 6d i ea 4a eeke él 

Decca Record ........ 4/- 

BE netics ccheneen 10/- 

English Electric........ él 

General Electric....... él 

i ho oe EE 5/- 

A. Reyrolle ........... él | 

MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 

British Motor ........ 5/- 

i) ie Ee él 

Leyland Motor ........ él | 

Rootes Motors ....... 4/- 

Standard Motors...... 5/- 

Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- | 

Sonegh EcEs . oo ccecccs él 

Pressed Steel......... 5/- 


Triplex Holdings ....i0/- 


Bristol Aeroplane... .10/- 


De Havilland.......... él 
| Dowty Group....... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce ........... él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ él 
Albert ©. Reed ....... él 
P NS hcxsws dcewen eed él 
| Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press....... 10/- 
TEXTILES 
2 Ge 6aéeewcn’ f1 
| Fine Spinners ......... él 
Lancashire Cotton ..... fl 
| Patons & Baldwins ..... él 
Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/- 
Woolcombers......... él 
| Bradford Dyers........ él 
Calico Printers ........ él 
Lo Sere é\ 
Jute Industries....... 10/- 
i ree | 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
Debenhams ......... 10/- | 
i La rs 5/- | 
TNS oa Seriecnens ae él 


House of Fraser ‘A’. ..5/- | 
| Lewis’s Investment ...4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery ...... 5/- | 
Woolworth.......... 5/- | 43/10, 











(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(I) To latest date. 


LONDON AND NEW |Y 


Y 
Yield, 
Dec. 3, 





Price, | Yield, § Prices, 1958 


6 Dec. 3, | Dee, } 





1958 | 1953’ 

. | - High | LO 
| 
28/4', | 9. | 31/ 
24/412 3. a am 
Ba" | SRR |B) 

“% BBa/6 / 
33/3 | 84 “4 36/ 
as | Ree |r 
6-72 8/6 | §2/ 
8/1'2 92 a. | 21/4 
34/41, | 5g) > |! 
ee OE 
38) Hy fF, | £20 
16/6 | 455 BOM Oe 
40/3 | 62) 9% | 05 
36/6 | 6-95 pel- | 28/ 
26/5 ro 
6 } 
81/- 4% D9/- | 18/ 
54/10'2) 4-19 Hisy. | 29/ 
i 3a 53/6 | 
8 hog | 32/ 
E24 5-05 er. 1102) 
| 77/9 43 6 \1I7/ 
| 48/9 | 3 ie 8 
“8 - 
ay | AaB IS 
| 2-85 #0 J 
9/\'. | 8-2 BBa/iol, 16, 
| 58/6 | 5-4 Mi/4, | 16, 
72/3 | 415M3/- | 73, 
a u 
D0/- | 
2/- | 40 16/4. | 8 
16/6 | 2-65 | 
Sie tn 
* ‘ 
35/6 451 Boo | 27 
13/7', | 523 /- | 13 
15/6 | 435 Mie | 6 
19/6 | 855 Bhi | 40 
18/- | 43 
| 16/3 d 
57/3 5-24 ps/6 
49/-* | 5-10 MB | 47 
33/- | 5” M53 | 3! 
55/7, | +7" E6 | Is 
58/3 | 4-3) #IS/3. | I 
35/6 | 58 Mpl/- | 37 
15/7', | 4-0 13/6 7 
87/6 49 B/9 | Se 
0/9 | 7: 
S4/- 3 


13/- | 6-7 BEST | 
46/10!,| 4:05 fp/42 E 











| 44/9 | : 
| 6/3 . 
| 7-62 
| rs 6-63 
42/3 4-7" 
20/1i'g) 5-13 
44/93, | 6-14" 
9/6 | 10-53 
wir | 8 
2 | 28/42 | 7-65 
101/6 | 3% 
| 
FINAN 
| 43/- | 58 Bi Banks 
46/6 | 6-0 Bh insuranc 
| 20/9 yes eee 
| 21/412 | 4°56 Hl Property 
25/- 7:0 
INDUS 
114*| 7-91 Electrica 
13/9 | 10-67 & Engineer 
| 36/6 | 999 — 
| 6 ipdur 
| 37/6, | SS Bl Steel. 

} 5/4 2 : Breweri 
| 47/6 | 62 BR comer 
14/9 “9 Cotto 
| 36/9 | In we 
io. = Chemic 

| om ince 

19/3 | 7) Bh Shippin 

| 

! 3 58" Ordina: 

| 2 5-56" Prefere 

- 5-60 Debent 
21s 431 

32/- | 5-47 # Total 

15/6\|_ | 3-51 Total- 
51/9 3:38 

| 32/9 4% Comal 
48/4, | 403 

ee 

. . es Yie 
1 dividend. 

(b) Final divi hee 
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; 1958 Last Two Price, Price, Yield, Prices, 1958 Last T i i i 
— 7. ORDINARY Nov. 26, Dec. 3, | Dec. 3, | Dividends nme Nov. 6, Dec 3, Dee 3 
ae | @ © STOCKS i988 | 1988/1988" |— (e) © to cKS Pisa “sade” | code 
igh | . rs aa a { Rt 
A | | | % % | MISCELLANEOUS : 
| % | % BANKING 48/- 15/9 7',a| 221, b | Assoc. Brit. Picture...5/- | 45/- | 45/9 | 3-28 
hy | 31/9 OE Se} WR aeiiiscec ics £1 50/3 50/6 4-75 45/6 28/- 32a 7'2 b | British Match ......... £1 | 42/9 | 42/6 5-18 
is | 27/6 ana 55 b Lloyds. cia adaeanes fl 22/6! 44/3 4-52 = = is b 4 a Bricish Oxygen ewsaneds £1 | 43/3 | 43/- 4-65 
| 57/6 a Nora oo decay . a ritish Ropes ........ 2/6) 8/9 8/6 5-00 
. Me 59/3 9 b 9 a National Provincial ....£1 | 83/- 83/- 4-34 59/3 31/6 64a] Hll4gb | Glaxo...........00. / st/- 50/- 3-50 
3/9 || 36/- 6'4b 5 a Westminster ‘B’....... £1 | 50/9 | 49/9 4-52 53/- 31/3 40 b; 10 a | Hoover ‘A’ 50/3 | 5I/- 4-90 
cig | 47/9 ie. 4... eer fl 64/6 | 65/3 4-60 |195/- 133/9 | 18-17b| 6-17a  Hudson’s Bay ......... £1 180/- 1176/3 2-76 
8/6 | 12/1! 7'2b Fre | FR etkecsuedans 5/-  17/10!,, 18/- 4-17 10/9 5/7'2 I2'y5¢; 5 c)}| Rank Organisation -.--5/— | 10/- 9/9 2-56 
Hoe | 21/4'2 5 a| 7!2b Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- | 29/-* | 30/-* | 4-17 55/97 ae ore =e ue wale atesceeces = amr | rea 7-44 
Bi | be f I i bes " - 24 omas Tilling ........ = 6 4-61 
BB | 46/ ; b| 7 : Poa ae Scotiand [ — aoe “57 lisse | 70/6 | Whre| 10°b| Unilover....0... 22... £1 | 99/- W0o/3. | 4.19 
wp |27/6 | 4 a) 5 arclays D.C.O. ....... £l | 34/6* | 36/6 4°93 | 45/6 = 24/3 7'2b| 334a | United Glass Bottle....£1 | 40/- | 45/6 4-95 
Bs | 31/3 7'7b) 72a Chartered Bank ....... £1 | 45/6 | 46/-. | 6°52 | 36/- —26/- | 10 b| 446) United Molasses ..... 10/- | 34/- 34/9 7-09 
{27% | £20 $2-10c $2-25c Royal Bank of Canada. $10 | £267,* £273,* | 2-99 é | 
) 120! | £14'5\g | $1-60c $1-65c Bank of Montreal..... $10 | £1956 £20 3-05 OIL 
Hw, | 25. | 9 9 ¢ Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 275i 283, 5-07¢ | 58/6 39/9 tS bj) t2',a)| British Petroleum...... £1 | 54/- 53/6 4-88 
3/- 28/- 5 b 4 a! Bank of Ldn. &S. Amer. £1 | 31/- 33/- 5-45 87/3 59/1', t7'2b 15 a! Burmah Oil........... £1I | 78/9 81/6 5-51 
. | £187g =: £1378 17'b | 7!za| Royal Dutch........ 20fl. | £18 £173, 2-66 
| | | FINANCIAL Se pith t1334b | +5 a Shel Transport...... if 155/- sea 4-22 
| | | one one | MOONE 6 ccacnccees - - | - aie 
By- io. wae 2!2 b Alexanders caer cgi! ue my 3-64 37/3 25/6 13'gb| 7l,a| Wakefield C.C....... 10/- 36/3 36/6 5-64 
) 5/- | / a ationa iscount ee = . } i 
| \ ' ion Di SHIPPING 
B86 | 40/9 6!4b 6!4a Union Discount Siddaass £1 | 56/6 57/6 4-35 43/6 27/7, 13! b Gl. 0 | Brit. & Com’wealth, .10/= 2/3 42)- om 
09/6 | 32/9 362, ¢  -18'!3 a | Commercial Union....5/— 38/3 39/- 4-70 23/9 16/6 10 ¢!| Nil Cunard...... £1 | 18/3 | 18/3 
ps/- 102/6 | 12!2a 1S _b Employers Liability ...-£1 130/- (127/6 | 4-31 | 35/6 | 27/3 | 104sc| 10 c| Furness Withy ........£1 | 34/9 | 35/6 | 5-63 
/6 117/6 tl6-2a $16-2b Equity & Law ........ 8/6 166/3 166/3 | 2-88 20/3 14/6 10 a > 10 b_| London & Overseas...5/- | 19/6 | 19/3 5-19 
6/10! 1113/9 60 b 40 a= Legal & General...... 5/- 160/-* 165/-* 3-03 37/6 2/- 8 b| 3 a\ P&O Defd oi £1 | 34/9 35/3 6:24 
g/- | 86/3 | $50 b| 420 a! Pearl...........c00e. S/- 114/6 1114/6 5-32 | 1779 | 12/- 5 ¢| Nil | Reardon Smith...... id 
3 154/- '¢132!g ¢ t147'2.¢ Prudential “A* 4/- 200/- 200/- | 5-15 FD ee Seeees f~ | 16/6 | 16/6 os 
ve | 3/9 ; 2 5 8 2 ;| eee £1 78/6 78/— 4-10 25/6 19/3 TQ ¢ F 6 | RFR ce ccsccececs £1 | 24/- | 24/3 7-42 
/9 | 8 b. 8 a@ Royal Exchange........ 
. MINES 
b4/10', 16/- 13'g9b ©6010 «as Bowmaker........... 5/- 31/i', 31/7! 3-95* 
si#?| 16/10'|  7tb| 72a | Lombard Banking.....5/- | 18/97 | 19/9" | 3-80 We? 39 eo) 2 ¢| Aateteein..... lO/~ 1166/3 168/9 | 4-74 
“Bey | 73/3 Ol OW We hacktadiscsoins £1 108/- 10/-* | 3-64 [igre 36m, | 80 Bb! 40 0 | Union Communes coe Poet al .s 
y- | 19/9 | Tb 10 a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd....... S/- | 37/~ | 37/9 | 3-64 | 3374, | 23/10| 55 bl 50 @ | Deaeafonces 5 /= | Se Lae 
3/p | 7/11 | 1 ¢, 10 © Cable & Wireless.....5/- | 12/6 | 12/6 | 4-00 3 2 @ | Daggwontein....-.00- J~ | 33/12 | 33/1g | 15-85 
! ' i pass} t16/10!2 76/3 | 40 a! 60 b/| Free State Geduld ....5/— 114/412 116/10!,| 4-28 
aif wee) 2S) Wore | teyzts | telat. | Spfes] 69/9 | 56/= | 30 @| 35 b| Hartebeestfontein ...i0/— | 65/3, | 67/- || 9-70 
Hoja, | 8/7! Hie | 2420 | London & County ...10/— | 15/7'2 | 16/4; +@ 68/3 46/6 50 a! 50 b| President Brand...... 5/- | 66/3 66/9 | 7-49 
118/1', | 84/41. | 60 a@| 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/- 115/7!, 117/6 | 5-96 
| | FOOD, DRINK | 2 
| AND TOBACCO 58/9 41/6 12'2 b 5 a] Consolidated Zinc..... £1 | 54/-* | 56/9 6-17 
| 121 7! L ; 
ys |27/- | 30 €| 10 @ Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/-| 39/6 40/3 | 3-73 |$ieo | $1523 $3-75e | $3-75¢ | IncernnGonel nlite nee, plage? (gles | 8:60 
b6/- | 13/42 | 20 ¢| 7 a. Beecham Group...... 23/6 24/9 4-04 8/71, | 6/4! 20 a S fl kendes Tie ; ae 8/6 8/41 11-94 
1/6 6/5\4 } 2'o a! 7 »b International Tea lt/- 11/6 } 4-13 83/1!z 50/7!5 10 a } 30 b Rhod. Anglo-Amer. s 7 10/- 73/9 76/3 2 5-25h 
9 | 40/1'2 | Neb) S$ a J. Lyons *A’.........:. 69/6 | 71/9 | 3°95 | 19/9 | 12/10!2| tga | "64 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/— | 17/4. | 17/1 | 2-13h 
Wy | 13/72 | 5b) S a Ranks..........000. 16/10!, 17/9 | 5°63. | 62/4! | 45/72 $15 ¢ | 26 | Rio Tinto Re ".210/= | 56/3” | 52/6 | 4-95 
16/3 7/9 | 7'2b | 2'2 a | Schweppes........... 15/6|| 1S5j10'>|| 4-72** 9/9 | 6/10!, Iy4a | 4'.b | Roan pen ects ict 5/- 8/7! } 8/4! | 3-10h 
wis | 48/9 | 4120| 12 b Tate & Lyle..........-€1 | 20/6 | 73/3 | 4°51 | 67 | 426 *| 3245) 15 °0/ T rns 2 a} Se | Fe 
/- | 47/42 | 5 a| 10 b United Dairies ........ £1} 57/- | 56/6 | 5-31 | Tim, | “7y0,| O2¢| M30 | Trost sie T7ty | 17ig | 26-97 
pe 31/- 36 b | 1 @ | Bass... --.sesseeeees fi ar aA. $-08 | | Sidinaai nena 2 | 
* B2/6 19/7! lal ! RE sc cccneanenen / 2 . | | | 
ms 16 | 6 @| 00 b| Mowers .....-....2.. 5/- 15/I'y | 14/9 5-76 | 26/3 | 19/6 t2'24 | 10 b | Cons. Tea & Lands..... £1 | 25/3 | 25/9 | 16-89 
i= | 37/- 1S b| 10 a! Guinness ........... i0/- | 50/-- | 49/6 | 5-05 | 27/9 | 20/- | $5 a| tS b | Jokai (Assam).......... £! | 25/- | 24/6 | 14-20 
3/6 9/4! . ate 10 b Ind Coope & Alisopp..5/-  12/4!y 12/63, 5-57 22/3 17/6 10 b 4a Nuwara Eliya.......... £1 | 18/-* 17/-* | 16-47 
7/9 | 56/6 | m € 7!'2a Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 76/3 77/9 5-40 1/11) T/ty, 16 b 4 a/ Grand Central ....... 2/- 1/2", 1/2'4 | 33-68 
3/9 | 75/6 17 b| 8 a. Whitbread ‘A’........ £1 101/6 103/9 4-82 o . 2/40 25 b $ a | London Asiatic exes _ 3/7'y | 3/734 | 16-46 
f= | 37/7" 623b | t1O @ Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 52/6 | 53/6 | 5-42 4 4 ¢ € | Maited Serdang. ...... ~ |. Sad |. Sad) 21-94 
sMsm, 2067 | ts°b|"S | Gallahern 10/—~ | 34/3 | 34/4, | S-e2 | 65/3 | 46/- | 372b} 12! | United Sua Betong.....£1 | 60/9 | 62/- | 16-13 
90/4! 37/- Il'nb | 8'2a Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 | 48/10'!2 50/- | 8-00 61/3 43/9 5 b 12', b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 55/6 | 53/9 6-51 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
(December 31, 1957=100) LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
Price Index Average Yield per cent 1958 Indicator* Yield % 1958 | 1957 . 
GROUP oe eee ee ee 33- 6 ; a eee 
| Nov. 26, | Oct. 28, Nov. 25, Nov. 26, | Oct. 28, | Nov.25,) - a = = ~_ | shen inal | oe 
| 1957 1958 1958 1957 | 1958 | 1958 ae ae 237-1 5-29 
— jd ee) ee oe | ott, | ltt. | rs 171-2 
| | Cc. 7 , lov. eb. July 10) (Nov. 6) 
FINANCIAL:— | ee a a Eiiaean 
Banks <s tivicceriey Sed}: 97-3 129-3 132-9 5-90 4-52 4-44 * 1953=100. 
msurance (Industrial Ord.). | 100- 124-1 . ° 6 : . 
lnvestment trusts......... | 99-5 | 132-2 | 133-9 | 5-53 | 4:33 | 4-31 ee Se ee 
Toperty companies....... | 97-9 160-3 | 172-8 | 6 4:26 | 4:17 om | Ora. Ord. Fixed | anh, See ‘i | ‘ai 
NDUSTRIALS:— | | | Indext | Yield inc.g =| SynsOs | Marked | 
Electrical engineering ..... 102-9 | 123-8 | 122-6 6-11 4-86 CO ————————— as piri ceil 
Engineering ...........4. - | 103-7 | 121-3 | 123-5 6-06 5-09 5-00 Nov. 26 209-0 5-55 92-11 4-87 14,505 | High | High 
uters and aircraft....... | 103-7 | 120-7 | 120-6 6-83 5-70 6-18 ae 211-5 5-48 92-15 4-85 12,628 214-5 | 207-6 
sealant tee ee | Wes | 7 | oe | 88 | ot | des | ES | Be | Se | BBs |e) ome 
Breweries is cinahnssitaaca 97-4 a? oy 7:$4 = | a ny 2 211-7 5-48 92-06 4-90 12.743 1s4.4 “ae 
EEE cadcuminanne 101-8 | 18- . } - oF A | ; : . . . 
Getton and rayon textiles. | 100-2 | 98-9 | 97-7 | 9-62 | 8-46 | oo |= oA cor raubage eee en eee ke ee 
Pe WOE rete eacees 100-7 102-4 oS) & 7-33 | “14 t July 1, 1935=100 + 1928=100 
h b . : } . i 4 ~ . . 
femssccncecoweeees | SPE | GES | Mee | Se | oe | $35 NEW YORK 
PR iiiiwisbuencas ee ___ Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 3 
Ordinary, oll classes ...... | 101-6 | 123-8 125-0 6-89 5-57 | 5-56 1958 a. Yield | 25 Yield 50° Yield Govt. | Yield 
Preference Signaaeaonnaa | 98-0 | 102-7 | 102-4 | 6-49 6-20 | 6-22 trials | “ | Rails % | Utilities) % Bonds | % 
Ws sV.cecvntbhene’ | 98-9 | 106-7 | 107-4 6-54 6-07 6-03 Be 
Nov. 5 55-65 3-35 32-28 | 4-80 40-26 4-13 | 91-57 3-74 
Total—Copital Goods ..... | 103-0 | 120-7 | 121-2 6-5! 5-71 5-80 . 2 «| 56-74 | 3-29 33-19 | 4-67 | 40-94 | 4-05 | 91-68 | 3-73 
etal—Consumption Goods. | 100-6 | 128-9 | 131-5 7-54 5-67 5-61 es S oo 3-28 33-97 4-56 “38 4-2 92-55 3-65 
| oe . | . . . . . . -59 
NS PIG vnccccccsans | 98-4 | 112-7 | 110-3 | 5-50 | 4-80 | 4-90 | Dec. 3 | 56-06 | 3-32 | 33-38 | 4-64 | 41°23 | 3-98 | 92-00 _|_3-70 





ka 425 Industrials:—1958: High, 56-84 (Nov. 19); Low, 48-20 (Jan. 10). 
a le based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Boots, 142s5%. Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 17!3%. Debenham, 30%. E.M.1., 2623%. Land Securities, 6%. 


ndon & County, 623%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Salts (Saltaire), 10%. Schweppes, 15%. Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. Triplex, 27'2%. Turner & Newall, 15%. 
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units have enjoyed a strong market since 
the full accounts were published and 
on the news of the scrip issue they put 
on a further 4s. to stand at 65s. 3d. and 
to yield on the 15 per cent dividend 
4.6 per cent. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 


ORE people came to the branches of 
Mihe Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society for mortgage advances in the 
year to September 30th ; fewer came to 
invest in the society’s shares and 
deposits but more came to draw their 
money out. The society turned away as 
few of the would-be borrowers as 
prudence would allow, and drew upon 
its accumulated resources in advancing 
£1.28 million more than in 1956-57 on 
mortgages. It realised at book values 
£1,692,000 of its gilt edged securities. 
Ix now holds £15,734,000 of investments 
with a market value of £13,860,000, the 
recovery in gilt-edged prices having 
reduced the depreciation on the port- 
folio by £948,000. These sales have con- 
tributed to a reduction in the liquidity 
ratio, based on market values, from 13.9 
per cent to 12.1 per cent. 

The Woolwich will easily qualify for 
trustee status and participation in the 
Government’s housing loan scheme. Its 
reserve ratio has risen from 4.08 per cent 
to 4.34 per cent, before allowing for in- 
vestment depreciation. After adjustment 
for depreciation the ratio still stands at 
twice the level of 14 per cent which it is 
proposed that building societies must 
attain this year to achieve the accolade 
of trustee status, and comfortably in 
excess of the 24 per cent to which this 
minimum requirement will be raised by 


1960. 


MORE BREWING RESULTS 


““NTEGRATION is taking place in the 

I brewing industry at as great or even 
greater rate than in other trades,” say 
the directors of Hope and Anchor 
Breweries in introducing their proposals 
for closer links with Hope and Anchor’s 
Transatlantic trade colleague, Cana- 
dian Breweries, to shareholders. Any 
handful of brewers’ balance sheets 
chosen at random would testify to the 
wholesale changes taking place within 
the industry. The commonest form of 
association has been by outright amal- 
gamation, but recently published state- 
ments provide examples of many other 
ways, down to the interchange of advice 
and the exchange of beers. 

Under the scheme put forward by 
Hope and Anchor, Canadian Breweries 
will take over the production and sale 
of the British company’s Jubilee Stout 
in Canada, paying a royalty on sales and 
a substantial part of the sum already 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


spent on development. Hope and 
Anchor, “for a nominal consideration,” 
will acquire Carling’s Brewery of 
Canada, Canadian Brewers’ English 
subsidiary, and will produce and sell 
under licence Carling’s Black Label 
Lager in the United Kingdom and 
Europe. The agreement will be 
cemented by an exchange of shares and 
the cross-nomination of two directors. 
The Canadian company will receive 
324,556 £1 ordinary shares credited as 
fully paid and will become the largest 
shareholder in Hope and Anchor ; but it 
has agreed not to extend its total equity 
shareholding beyond 30 per cent without 
the consent of the directors of the 
British company. By its acquisition of 
38,724 common shares, Hope and 
Anchor will become the second largest 
holder of the common stock of Canadian 
Brewers. Hope and Anchor’s gross 
profit for the six months to September 
30th rose from £240,842 to £285,126, 
but net profits rose by only £4,398 to 
£69,190. 

Hammonds United Breweries has 
followed a vigorous policy of expansion 
by takeover bids, but gross profits rose 
only slightly this year from £776,537 to 
£793,599 and the ordinary dividend was 
left at 14 per cent. 

John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery 
acquired Whitworth, Son and Nephew 
during the year. Its net profits declined 
from £499,589 to £486,289 but the 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
the equivalent of Io per cent to 10} per 
cent. 

Bullard and Sons put its subsidiary 
company, Youngs, Crawshay & 
Youngs, into voluntary liquidation on 
October 1st and now conducts all its 
trading activities from Bullard and Sons 
Anchor Brewery. The fall in its profits 
was mainly due to expenditure on im- 
provements and repairs to licensed pro- 
perties and a slight recession in sales. 

The Stroud Brewery has links with 
Whitbread through an arrangement to 
bottle Mackeson Stout. It also acquired 
the capital of Frome and Lamb jointly 
with Ushers Wiltshire Brewery and is 


now combining with Cheltenham 
Brewery Holdings to build new 
premises. It has raised its ordinary 


distribution from 20 to 22} per cent, in- 
cluding a bonus of § per cent. Among 
the other brewers, whose results are 
shown in the accompanying table, 
Flowers ' Breweries entered into an 
agreement last month with H. and G. 
Simonds by which certain of their 
beers will be made available to the 
other and Fremlins has entered into a 
similar agreement with Whitbread 
whereby there will be an exchange of 
beers between Fremlins and some of 
Whitbread’s properties in Kent. 


Brewing Profits and Dividends 


(£’000s) 
John Smith’s 
Tadcaster Flowers Hammonds Stroud Bullard & Sons 

Years to end-Sept. 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Gross profits........ 1,350 1,339 737 = 765 777 = 794 — in 473 413 
Net profits ......... 500 486 282 316 276 8309 144 160 176 §=6172 
Ordinary dividend ... 190 214 175 «175 125 125 ak ae 69 69 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 15 10-15} 17 14 14 20 22'2 5 15 

WIR. cee eccccccees 35/-xd 14/10! 11/3 18/1'2 56/3 
SOE Starnes tein 6-00 5-5 6-09 6-25¢ 6-04* 


* Including special interim payment of 2 per cent for 1958-59. 


+ Adjusted for scrip issues. 


t Including 5 per cent bonus, 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 26 Dec. 10 Dec. 3! 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 9 Dec. 30 Jan, 13 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 16 Jan. 6 Jan. 20 





| eno of the Government’s conver- 
sion offer for the 2 per cent 
Conversion Stock 1958-59 and the 
sharp decline in the Treasury bill 
rate last Friday, brought renewed 
support for gilt-edged stocks up to 
Monday’s close. But the nationalised 
industries borrowing requirements 
and other Government commitments 
caused a reaction on Tuesday and further 
losses on Wednesday. The latest gold 
and dollar reserve figures did not check 
the fall. Losses outweighed earlier gains, 
the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities declining from 84.24 to 
84.02 over the week to Wednesday’s close. 

Barclays Bank DCO recovered 2s. to 
36s. 6d. xd following a fall on the 
announcement of the results. Other 
banks showed little change, but discount 
houses rose, National Discount “B” 
gaining 3s. 6d. to 45s. Legal and Gen- 
eral Assurance rose to 176s. 103d. on the 
decision to make triennial valuations but 
subsequently eased to 165s. xd. There 
were several losses among brewery 
shares, but small gains predominated ; 
Vaux rose 2s. to 69s. and Whit- 
bread “A” gained 2s. 3d. to 103s. 9d. 
before being quoted ex capitalisation at 
94s. on Thursday. 

Although prices were reduced by a 
steady trickle of sales this week, indus- 
trial stocks were mainly higher on 
balance over the week to Wednesday’s 
close, The Economist indicator rising 
3 points to 235.1 Chemical shares 
showed few changes, but Borax re- 
covered sharply from 1§s. 14d. to 16s. 6d., 
helped by American support. Motor 
shares were prominent in the earlier 
advance ; BMC and Ford rose to 133s. 
and 46s. 103d. respectively and Dennis 
Brothers jumped 2s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. Auto- 
motive Products gained 2s. 14d. to 50s. 
Blackburn Aircraft rose to a peak for 
the year of 20s. and Fairy recovered 
Is. 6d. to 17s. 6d., but de Havilland 
eased 43d. to 16s. 73d. Gains pre- 
dominated among cotton shares, Hor- 
rockses rising 1s. 73d. to 29s. 4}d. xd. 
Courtaulds improved slightly to 31s. 43d. 
and Calico Printers gained Is. to 36s. 9d. 

Burmah advanced 2s. 9d. to 81s. 6d., 
but other oil stocks were quiet and 
slightly down on balance; Shell lost 
73d. to 154s. 43d. and British Petroleum 
6d. to 53s. 6d. Among gold mines 
finance houses displayed great strength, 
General Mining advancing 5s. 73d. to 
110s., Anglo American Corporation 
2s. 6d. to 168s. 9d. and Central Mining 
2s. to 70s. 6d. OFSIT gained 2s. 3d. to 
81s. 6d. and Loraine 3s. 44d. to 24s. 14d. 
Coppers turned easier after a good rise, 
Bancroft rising 2s. tid. to a peak of 
27s. 4d. before easing to 26s. 3d. 








US Dollar premium: 4 per cent on 
$2.80§. = 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended November 29, 1958, there was an | 
“sbove-line”” deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of | 
{17,777,000 compared with a deficit of £25,695,000 in the | 
previous week and a deficit of £15,827,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. There was a net expenditure ‘*below-line 
of £20,976,000, leaving a total deficit of £597,605,000 compared 
with £665,470,000 in 1957-58. | 


} ! 
April |, | April 1, }Week Week 
















Esti- 1957, 1958, Jended , ended 

£'000 mate, to | to Nov. | Nov. 
1958-59 INov. 30,|Nov. 29] 30, | 29, 

1957. | 1958 | 1957 1958 





Ord. Revenue | 











































| eee (2 26,407 | 30,692 
ous. , a jeeduas | 163,000} 46, 1,300! 1,300 
Death Duties..... 163,500 ,000 4,900 
Stamps .....-- * % | 56,250 1,700, 1,300 
Tax, EP | 
-. aM cibahen 75,000 5,400 9,100 
Other Inland Rev. i 
Duties . ccccccce ot | 
Total Inland Rev... |2970,250]1 170,071 1250,826 37,807) 47,292 
CHNOMS. .scceess 1256,940] 816,299 | 867,368]23,816 26,419 
Encig® . cece sees | 932,310} 651,120 639,065} 17,265 18,515 
Total Customs and | 
Ga. . ieanes 2.189,250 || 467,419 |1506,433} 41 081) 44,934 
Motor Duties .... | 104,000] 27,959 ms 
r. 
PO (Net Receipts) 700 
Broadcast Licences 3,500; 4,000 
Sundry Loans..... én 
Miscellaneous .... 880 
ee er 83,007 96,664 





| 


Ord. Expend. 
ny oe 1,526 4,422 | 


Debt Interest .... 
Payments to N., Ire- 


land Exchequer. . 42,183 45,848] 2,827 3,063 
Other Cons. Funds| 10,000 5,333 4,872 29 55 
Supply Services... 4292,859 [2641 ,498 2704,481 | 94,372 106591 





98,754 LI4131 
80 





' 

310 | 

15,827 17,777 | 
| 

10,277} 20,976 | 

26,104: 38,753 | 

















Sinking Funds .... | 
| i 


‘Above-line ” Surplus or 
CE a a aknk aa eee ae 
“ Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 
ture* 


325,102! 294,109 
340,368 | 303,496 


597,605 


665,470 


' 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 





Net Receipts from: i | 
4,353 14,680 | 


Tax Reserve Certificates. .| 155,834 | 202,800 
Savings Certificates ...... —8,300| 87,300} —200 2,200) 
Defence Bonds .......... | —1240 4,301 | 


1,260 1,620 | 
4,173 22,801 













174,975 | 392,571 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 million in 1957 and £12 million in 1958. 


' 
| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
| 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


: Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills Y } 
ae Advances Total 
Date | Floating 
Public Bank of | Debt 
Tender Tap Dept. England 
ee 
1957 
Nov.30 3,340-0 2,148-6] 182-5 4:8 5,675°9 
1958 
Aug. 30 3,260-0 | 1,636-1 | 174-9 , 5,071-0 
Sept. 6 3,270-0  1,644-6]} 175-1 1-3 5,090-9 
» 13. 3,270-0 | 1657-9] 178-3 a 5,106-2 
» 20; 3,270-0 | 1,704-4] 167-5 we = | «5141-9 
—_— enqueue j 
— 5,016-4 202-4 sib 5,218-8 
Ka A 1 
Oct. 4  3,290-0 | 1,736-2] 179-4 | 5,205-6 
» 'L |) 3310-0 | 1,773-4] 183-1 | 5,266-5 
» 18! 3320-0! 1,756-1] 214-2 ae 5,290-3 
» 25! 3,330-0| 1771-8] 180-8 | =. 5,282-7 
Nov. 1 3340-0 1,755-3] 193-9 . | 5,289-2 
» 8) 3350-0 1,739-S5] 166-7 . | 5,256-2 
» IS 3,370-0| 1,655-2] 194-4 - | 5,219-6 
» 22 3,390-0| 1661-0] 175-6 | 1. | 5,226-5 
» 29° 3410-0 1659-2] 173-3 |... 5,242°5 | 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE bill market last week made another 

sharp adjustment in its tender price 
for Treasury bills. Immediately after the 
Bank rate reduction it had raised its 
common price by only 7d. per tent—but 
had secured only the moderate allotment 
of 42 per cent of its tender at thay price. 
On November 28th, therefore, the bid for 
gi-day bills was raised by a further 8d., 
to £99 3s. 6d. per cent ; this took outside 
tenderers by surprise, and the market’s 
proportion jumped to 79 per cent. Before 
the tender February bills and “hots” 
had been changing hands at 3% per cent, 
but thereafter the rate quickly became 3} 
per cent—shaded later in the week to 
332 per cent. 

On Friday, Saturday and Monday short 
loan conditions were sufficiently taut to 
invite some official aid, but this was duly 
given. In this phase rates for new money 
ranged up to 3% or even 3} per cent. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the availability 
of the War Loan dividend, the health dis- 
bursements and, apparently, also the pro- 
ceeds of official purchases of the maturing 
1958-59 bonds produced an increasing 
ease, but no effort was made to mop up 
the surplus. At one time new “ outside ” 
money was available at rates down to 14 
per cenit. The active note circulation 
expanded by a further £34 million. 





MONEY RATES : London © 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4'5%, 20/11/58) .. 4 Bank bills : 

Deposit rates (max.) eee 3716-3! 
 ccnancceuse 3 months...,.. 37 16-3'2 
Discount houses.. 2-2!,4 4 months...... 3716-3! 

6 months...... 3716-376 

Money : | Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day (min.). 1'2-3 | 3 months...... 414-5 

Treasury bills : } 4 months...... 414-5 
2-3 months...... Big | 6 months...... 4! -5S!l4 

| 
New York 
Official discount % | Treasury bills : % 
rate : i> TRO Bel ec cccce 2-72 
(from2%,23/10/58) 24 | Dec. t......... 2-80 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHAN 


Official Rates 





December 3 











November 27 | November 28 November 29 December | | December 2 | December 3 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-803,-'5 2-803,-!5 2-807 6-716 2-807 6-916 2-805) 6-716 2-805) 6-716 
Canadian $ eee eee 2-7 ere | 2-70!'5) 6-7 I h6 2-71-71, 2-70! 6-316 2-709 6-H ig 2-7075-71 
French Fr..... | 1167-18-1184-82 117734-78 117734-78 | 117734-78 1177-77', 11777g-78!, Lh78'4-'> 
Swiss Fr. ..... } 12+ 153)6-12- 33%, 12-235g-7, 12-23'2-3, | 12-235g~-7, 12-2353-75 12-2334-24 12-2353-7g 
Belgian Fr..... | 138-95- 139-50- 139-45- | 139-45- 139-45- 139-45- 139-45- 
141-05 55 | 50: | 50 50 50 50 
Dutch Gld. ... 10-56-10-72 10-575g~-7, 10-575g-7g | 10-575g~7g 10- 5753-7, 10-58—58!, 10- 58!g—3, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-673)¢-11-84!3;¢]  11-695g~-7, 11 -69!5-3, 11 -69!5-3, 11 - 6953-75 11 -6934-70 11 -695g~7, 
Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 80-05-20 | 80-05-20 80-05-20 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 
Italian Lire.... | 17365g-17627, 1745!'4-34 | 1745! 4-3, 1745!.—46 1745!5-46 1746-46! 1746-46!, 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-375g-14-593g | 14-467g-47'g | 14-467g-47!, 14-47!5—3, 14- 4733-53 14-48-48!, 14-48!4-!, 
Danish Kr..... | 19- 19!4-19- 481, 19-33!2-34 19- 3334-34 19- 3334-34 19-337g-34!g | 19-337g-34!, 19- 3334-34 
Norwegian Kr. |  19-85-20-15 20-003,-01 20-003,-01 20-003,-01 20- 0034-01 20-007,-Ol's 20-007,-Oi'g 
One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $ 3i6—li6c. pm 3i6—tec. pm =| 3i¢—'y6¢. pm | 'gc. pm—par Igc. pm-—par 'gc. pm-—par 
Canadian $...... — ieee. pm =| 3ig—ligc. pm | 3ig—ligc. pm | 'gc. pm—par — 'gc. pm—par | 's¢. pm—par 
WEG Suawdceciaseewedaceees 8-13 dis 8-13 dis | 10-15 dis | 10-15 dis 8-12 dis 7-11 dis 
WN Ri ciwsdcesurrettastaccaus 13g—-I'gc. pm '4-le. pm I4-le. pm =| I'g—7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm | = I—34c. pm 
UE adc cawew ween es 'g pm—par 'g pm-—par 'g pm-par | 'g pm-par 'g pm—par g pm—par 
DEG ci erdekasecannveded 5g—3gc. pm =| 'a—lgc. pm I-Ie. pm | ty—lac. pm 15-l4c. pm 5g—3gc. pm 
i GH, CPOE oCkdneccesecewse<s 5sapf. pm | 5g—gpf: pm | Sg—3gpf. pm | 5g—gpf. pm Seepf. pm | 3g—'gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $............00-5- 7ie—'4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 3g—'gc. pm =| Sig it. pm Sie iec. PM | 56—16c. pm 
Canadian $......ccccccccccccces '14—1¢c. pm Tie rec. pm | 7ig—i6c. pm | Sig—i6c. pm | Sig—3ige. pm | Sige. pm 
ORG accccesebesedacenedwas 4'4-4c. pm =| 4!g-37gc. pm | 37g-35gc. pm | 35g-33gc. pm | 3!2-3!4c. pm | 3!g-27gc. pm 
i ly Ea Nacveaceceesesuns 134-l'opf. pm | 15g—I3gpf. pm | 15g—13gpf. pm | I!2-I!4pf. pm 1'5-I4pf. pm | 2'g—I7gpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/4 | 250/33, | | 250/344 | 250/44, | 250/5 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
' Dec. 4, | Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 
(€ million) 1957 1958 | 1958 
Issue Department*: | 
Notes in circulation ...... | 2,034-0 2,044-2 |2,078-5 
Notes in banking dept. .. 16-3 56-1 21-8 
Govt. debt and securities* |2,046-3 |2,096-5 | 2,096-5 
Other securities......... i 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 2-8 2°8 
Banking Department: } 
Deposits: i 
Public accou:its.......... 10-6 12-1 13-8 
re 208-2 241-0 215-4 
GP cs canacaceceadces 73-6 69-5 71-2 
tabancesssaaguseaewan 292-4 322-6 300-4 
Securities: 
COR nc ricccnkeas 247-0 255°7 264-0 
Discounts and advances .. 21-2 6-6 10-5 
GUNG dg cceasnecscaexuens } 23-4 21-3 21-1 
 Gaatnanceduaseueces | 291-6 283-6 295-6 
Banking department reserve. 18-7 57-1 22-8 
° ° ° 
tes Lo Lo Lo 
a WUE éccdadcacces 6°4 17*6 7-5 
cnnatimnnnsianenaetiennespiiaeiie anna Mtns 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 


| November 26, 1958. 





















TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 








Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | Allotted 

































































: Average 
Tender | Offered ae Rate of at Max. 
' — 5) Allotment Rate* 
? 

1957 | 91 day 63 day | s 4d | %& 
| Nov. 29 | 230-0 50-0 | 390-2] 129 2:27 | 4t 
| | } ' 
| 1958 91 day 
| Aug. 29 | 270-0 | 424-4 74 11-48 53 
| Sept. 5 | 270-0 | 434-6 74 0-93 | 64 
ea 270-0 | 423-7 73 6-81 51 
. a> 270-0 | 413-7 | 71 9-20 68 
| » 26} 260-0 | 381-4 72 6-10 55 

| 
Oct. 3} 270-O+ | 424-8 74 1-39 44 

. 250-0 | 423-6 73 0-72 55 

a es 250-0 | 435-7 72 3-08 45 

» «241 250-0 | 409-6 73 7-94 36 
| ——_~—_, 
| | 91 day 63 day 
| ,, 31] 200-0 50-0 | 442-9 71 8-23 | 46 

} | 
i{Nov. 7| 270-0 ... | 433-7 71 7-04 45 

» 14] 210-0 60-0 | 408-3 71 0-97 68 
| » 21! 210-0 60-0 | 408-5 68 4-68 42 
| |, 28) 230-0 50-0 | 418-9 66 1-20 79 
| * On November 28th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 6d. 








| secured 79 per cent and for 63 day bills at £99 8s. 4d. 80 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £260 mn. of 91 day bills, and £30 mn. of 63 day bills. 
| ¢ Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


GE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Market Rates: Spot 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade .........- October 18th 

















BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Weste rn E Uu ro pe Prices and Wages.......... Nov. 29th Western Europe ........ This week 
PORNO sk 6s cdtcdsceese Nov. [5th British C Ith O 
External Trade ............ Nov. 22nd ritisn Commonwealth .... ct. HHth 
industrial Profits .......... Oct. 18th ee Nov. 8th 













| Austria | Belgium Denmark France — Greece ireland | Italy | — Norway | Sweden Turkey t~- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 




















Seniablemcedwanciion | 82 79 a 52 | 70 | 62 | 8 
Me ccéusyuadie | 138 122 114 133 | 139 | 134 105 | 128 | 123 | 12 115 128 12 
ie. iockavalstaad | 146 123 117 145 | 147 | 145 io2 | 138 | 126 | 126 118 139 114 
1958, May........e00- | 446 | ut4 119 166 | 151 | 157) | { 144) 128 | WS 125 i 113 

OS ccc ees | 152 112 | 20 | 16l |; 153 |} 158 1073 140 | 130 | 131 125 a 14 
FR i ind ake eae | 153 10 | 879 | (147 144 | 166 ta 149 126 | 84 61 a 104 
Ec raiocnne as ewe 1g | 102 | 143 ra | 122 | 121 118 a 960 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 


eS 

































; mn {| ma. mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. *000 mn. mn. mn. | mn. mn. | mn, 
Monthly averages | schillings| francs | kroner francs D. marks drachmas4 £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | lira £ 
or | geaeerecn st Cmiaiey eee pAa os ee 3 eo oe 
calendar months | Imports (ci.f) 
eae / : an _ | ee —* oe © ena 4 oof 
[ES chsuschennoeeaee 243 | 7,249 285 | 56-08 2646 | 1525 | 11-36 70-36 | 414 310 413 | 64-2 | 168-0 
ee | 2,110 13,635 | 755 162-12 | 2,315 | 1,159 | 15-24 165-34 | 1,180 72 | 953 95-1 311-6 
IUDT ao acsemseeesesa's 2,445 | 14302 | 782 | 187-16 | 2,624 | 1,311 15-40 | 188-88 | 1,300 | 759 | 1,047 92-7 328-5 
| | j | | | | 
1956, May... csscsccces | 2,213 | 12,388 | 670 | 218-58 Rare | ie 17-43 167-89 | 1 152 914 1,043 | 106-3 293-8 
ey | 2,253 11,998 678 | 207-77 2,445 1,167 | 16°37 | 171-41 | 1,124 696 883 87-7 291-8 
eee | 2,421 12,571 | 803 194-94 2,662 sae | 16-20 | 165-94 | 1,114 768 | 852 81-5 325-6 
(IEE oababesss | 2,759 11,412 | 736 | 161-87 2,383 ie Ak See 141-29 | 1,063 661 | 888 | we | 291-2" 
z a Exports (f.o.b.) 
NS See actenaee | 165 | 6171 | 228 | 36-18 sie | 395, 4 | 47-99 | 2268 | 72 | 332| 45-9 | 1316 
a res | 1,840 | 13,177 | 640 132-45 | 2571 | 475 | 9-O1 | 111-74 906 | 460 | ar | ft-2 264-3 
anes Seeueene eee | 2,120 | 13,275 676 | 155-73 2,996 | 549 | 10-94 | 132-30 981 | 489 | 922 | 80-6 277:1 
a siatecinks | 12,089 is9-91 3,011 | 333 | 1-51 | 130-58 | 1015 | 423 978 | 63-4 | 2873 
UE kis os ohne cen | 1,976 11,238 | 679 181-07 2,949 | 354 | 11-75 | 133-19 975 | 400 990 | 29-0 223-7 
«csr eee e | 2,045 | 12,662 | 704 180-13 | 3,172 | on | 12-15 146-97 | 968 | 401 852 | 44-7 285-8 
wane 10,3047 666 146-73 | 2938 | |. | 61S 950 | 393 781 on 257-81 


COST OF LIVING (°) (1953 = 100) 














ata gdt anes ; soo) 95 | st | 0) 8 6 | 79 8 8678 HTT | gg 7 

| RRR RRR SRE aE: | 108 | te | 113 | 103 | 105 | 26 | 07109 | 8 | 09 | top | 136 | 

liane as | 42 | 107 | 116 | 106 | 6: 129 12 «10 | a eB | 152 | 16 
| } } { } 

1958, June ........... | 1S | 109 | a 122 m0 | it) ou. 6} A) oe | ot8 19 « i = 
ERS cc hasgauede 15 8 | 47 | 122 mt | 43t on | O81 w= | 119 | a... ae 
” August ......... | 414 op | ww, | 23 | || a | 4g 119 ~ | 
» September...... | 01S 108 | | 123 | Se ie ; ow | - | o 

EXPORT FRICES ('') (1953 = 100) 

tie scswanawaene | 42 | 9s 9 | 868 . | w= | 7] 03 | 7 | of] wil oo 7 
Dt haan anon | 105 103 | 104 | 99 | ior} 143 % | 102 | 102 | IIS 103 | din 105 
___ Soeen apeeiee: | 105 106 | 102 | 106 | 103 | 140 | tod | 0S |e | OS || 

| | | 

1958, May............ | 105 | 98 } se { 102 139 99 | 107 104 112) . we | 108 
UMM os as beaten | 103 | 98 z 102 | 138 100 | 107 102 3s) 1037 4 | t09 
i cceinbilnie | oe]... | 102 | or |... 100 102° | i - | a 
pA civasnshs i oe 104 | a } = 108 | ee 109” 

} i } | 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (2) (mn. US Dollars) 
seteimanensetianaitasitnihieinatandiiiinmsim an aamaaniieemammaemmetatemmtemae mn taaetas eee ee ee ace eeell 

iain nkadeats | 62 | 938 | 84-0 ow | ET ee 209 | 539 343 | 1406 | 233, 192 | 1,856 
Te eee a cees 406 | 1143 | 13h 1356 | 4,291 | 201-4 234 | 1,308 | 1,072 | 178-8 | 473 | 230 | 2133 
as sate eeeeank | S10 | 1I3t | 171-9 775 | 5.643 | 196-4 = 258 | 1,532 | 1,056 | 1842 | 456 | 316 | 2.273 

| | | 

1958, June ........... | 524 | 1,355 | 184-6 | 5830} .. | 248 | 474 | 1295 | 190-5 | 44g | 262 | 3,076 
BEM sc oleiieate | 556 | 1,381 | 191-6 pe 5979 | 1. | 254] ... 1.287 | 198-3 | 459 | 253 | 3,084 
EE panvcathe | 603 | 1406 | 206-4 | °. | 6.063 | ... | 248 | 1312 | 191-6 468 | 275 | 3,089 
 September...... | 620 | 1425 | 222-9 a 6,098 | | 249 1339 | 206-1 | 474 |} 275 | 3,120" 

| | | | 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining and 
manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade 
(excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxembourg. Italy includes 
Trieste. (3) Average for second quarter. (4) New drachma introduced May I, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (5) Thousand million drachmas. 
(6) Bizonal area. (7) September, 13,050. (8) In capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey ; Austria and Belgium exclude rent ; Denmark includes 
direct taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (%) Including direct taxes. ('°) July-December. (!!) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current 
average value of trade with its value in 1953 ; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Figures for Ireland 
are adjusted for seasonal variation. ('!2) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government 
holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ; Ireland includes some long-term securities. ('3) Sept., 113; Oct., 116. ('4) Sept., 300°3; 
Oct., 315-8. ('5) Sept., 240-4 ; Oct., 266-8. ('6) Oct., 120. ('7) Sept., 108; Oct., 108. ('8) Oct., 3,174; Nov., 3,215. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 





~ BANK MELLI 


IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 659,000,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 29,401,148,683 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking’ service for Foreign Exchange 
fransactions provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS | 





““'They understand our special difficulties 
because Martins’ system of decentralisation 
keeps them in touch with local problems. 
And, of course, their connections are 
world-wide. That’s why we bank at Martins.” 


MartinsHank.... 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


i) 


INDUSTRIAL 
seta 


aN 


Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 
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BEFORE AFTER — and the difference? 
































Maybe £5,000 


How ? 


Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 





Spotted by whom? 


By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him 
almost second sight into the accidents that are 
waiting to happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though 
the Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no 


more than insurance and inspection by general 
practitioners. 





































Cc 
“Vulcan” —a journal of absorbing in L 
interest to all users of plant and ~ 
machinery, with reports of accidents App 
and safety hints. For a year’s sub- back 
scription—free—write now to Dept. 17 ane 

ame Gen anne ane ame Gu ome oe oe — of ‘“ 
What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients THE 
have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2. 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS... 
H E; N RY ef 
of 
Cor 
; in 
ber 
wh 
r 
ess 
mn 
sir 
Pay 
OVERSEAS ( 
* orFICES * int 
New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo P 
Buenos Aires, Hamburg ass 
Alexandria, Calcutta wil 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane Nc 
all er S$ Singapore, Hong Kong and Stu 
15 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries 
LONDON OFFICE: Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 LI 
In 
sh 
Bi 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON’ EC2 0 







THE 
BANK OF TOKYO. 


HEAD OFFICE : NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN LTD 


AFFILIATE: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 

SUBSIDIARY: THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 

New York 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 





Enquiries selating 1o Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square. Dublin. Eire. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- * line. 


I have been retained to advise 
MS ~ on the appointment of a 


RESEARCH & ADVERTISEMENT 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


for the publishers of a group of quality magazines. 
This appointment is an opportunity for a young 
man, probably under 30, to administer a new 
department concerned with planning the company's 
space-selling promotion strategy. The work will 
involve. the collection and_ interpretation of 
statistical data and liaison with both advertising 
agents and market research organisations. 


Candidates must have a knowledge of market 
research techniques and be able to assess the 
validity of research results; a knowledge of 
advertising media—possibly obtained as a media 


planner in an advertising agency; and some 
experience in the preparation of promotional 
material. A degree in the social sciences is 
desirable. Initial salary £1,500—£1,750. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
§.1388, to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


OMMON MARKET.—Applications are invited for a 

Manager for a new Investment Service being formed 
in London to cover European securities. Wide economic 
and financial beckground is necessary and fluency in 
German and knowledge of other languages an asset. 
Applicants should be prepared to travel and a European 
background would be an advantage. 

Salary £2,500 to £3,000, according to qualifications, with 
prospects of additional bonus related to results and growth 
of the organisation. 

Apply Box 1082. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


BMRB is looking for a Research Officer with 
experience in the carrying out of consumer surveys. 
He should have a sound academic background, 
and the proved ability to assess marketing 
problems intelligently and then to apply the 
appropriate research techniques to their solution. 
We are hoping to find someone who will in due 
course be able to fill a senior position in the 
oTfganisation. The starting salary will depend 
upon qualifications and career to date. 


treated as_ confi- 
*“ Personal,” and 


Applications, which will be 
dential, should be marked 
addressed to: 


The Director, 

General Research Division, 
British Market Research Bureau Ltd., 
47 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1. 


eee. COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE invites 
applications for appointment from May 1, 1959, as 
head of its Community Centres Department and Secretary 
of National Federation of Community Associations. 
Commencing salary not less than £1,050 p.a.—Applications 
in writing, with the names of two referees, by Decem- 
ber 31 to N.C.S.S., 26 Bedford Square. W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
NTERESTING post available for young man in new 
but expanding market research organisation. A know- 
ledge of the pharmaceutical industry an advantage but not 
essential. Must have had at least two years’ experience 
in market research and analysis. Must have a degree or 


similar qualifications in economics or statistics. Good 
pay according to age and experience.—Box 1084. 
ORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 


TECHNOLOGY, LONDON. 


ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
GRADUATE IN MATHEMATICS OR STATISTICS 


interested in electronic computation required to work on 
Tesearch project. 

Basic Salary: £300 p.a. 

Suitably qualified applicant may register for a research 
degree of London University, and will be permitted to 
assist in tutorial classes for which additional payment 
will be made. 

_Applications to Head of Department of Mathematics, 
Northampton College of Advanced Technology, St. John 
Strect. London, E.C.1. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Required to start in April, 1959: 
LECIURER IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
Intermediate and Final Professional Students. 
ship of one of the major professional bodies essential. 
Additionally University Degree an advantage. Salary: 
Burnham Scale—Lecturers £1,200 x £30 to £1.350.— 
Application form and details from Registrar at the College, 
Unity Street. Bristol 1. 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Required as soon as possible an Assistant Lecturer 
(Grade B) in the Department of Management Studies. 
Salary £650 x £25 to £1,025 a year (men) with additions 
for approved training qualifications and -experience. 

Applicants should have responsible industrial experience 
especially in work study. The courses are varied and 
Provide full scope for advanced work. 

Further particulars and application 
obtained from the undersigned. 
returned by December 31, 1958. 

Education Department, GEORGE TAYLOR, 

Leeds, 1. Chief Education Officer. 


to take 
Member- 


forms may be 
Applications should be 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
¥ St. Clements Press. Lta.. London. W.C.2. 








| Secretarial / Accounts, 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING | 


BOARD 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ENGINEERS and _ ASSIS- 
TANT ENGINEERS required in the DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY SECTION of the PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
at HEADQUARTERS, LONDON, S.E.1. y 

The Section is directly responsible to the Chief Planning 
Engineer for the long term study of economic utilisation 
of resources needed for the generation of electricity, such 
as fuel, water, and transport. Associated with this work 
is liaison with outside authorities, contributing to the 
work of Committees and advising on the effects of new 
legislation and recommendations of official committees on 
the Board’s generation development. The Section also 
contributes to the formulation of long term generation 
Plans, and advises on certain specialised technical and 
economic problems, e.g., the discharge of liquid and 
gaseous effluents from power stations. 

Candidates should have the capacity for forward thinking 
and ability to show initiative on long term technical policy 
work. For the higher posts they should also possess an 
Honours Degree or requisite qualifications for corporate 
membership of a senior professional Institution. 

Salaries : 
Principal 
£2,160 p.a. 
Assistant Engineers—on scales within the range 
£870 to £1,900 p.a., according to duties and 
responsibilities. 

Application forms obtainable from I. G. Ellis, Personnel 
Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, should be com- 
pleted and returned not later than December 23. Please 
mark envelopes ‘‘ Confidential ’’—Ref. E./366. 


Assistant Engineers — £1,960 to 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


A male graduate, having at least two years’ 
experience in Market Research, is required by an 
expanding Market Research organisation. He 
should have statistical training and be capable of 
planning, administering and reporting on research 
projects mainly in the consumer goods field. The 
position calls for an intelligent man capable and 
experienced in working on his own initiative. The 
salary envisaged is around £1,200 per annum. 
The successful applicant will be required to take 
up his position as from January 1, 1959. 


Apply to: The Research Unit Ltd.. 197 Knights- 
bridge, S.W.7, giving details of age and experience. 


ITY MERCNANTS require Assistant, 25-40, with 

preferably general knowledge grain and shipping trades, 
also some arbitration and legal experience, disputes, con- 
tracts, sale, charter, parties. State age. salary required, 
etc.—Write Box Z.R.588, Deacons Advertising, 36 Leaden- 
hall Street. E.C.3. 
H M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS: MINISTRY OF 

e EDUCATION. Non-contributory pensionable posts 
for men and women preferably under 45 with good educa- 
tional qualifications. For ENGLAND: experience in any 
aspect of Primary, Secondary or Further (including Adult) 
Education or in Teacher Training but especially in 
Mathematics. Science, Physical Education, English, House- 
craft, Handicraft. Special Educational Treatment, Tech- 
nology ; for WALES: experience in Primary or Secondary 
Education or in Teacher Training but especially in Welsh 
and Biology. 

Men’s starting salary (London), £1,530 rising to £2.250. 
Appointments may be made above the minimum. Higher 
posts filled by promotion; also some with £140 allowance. 

Write Secretary (Inspectors’ Section), Ministry of 
Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date 


January 31, 1959. 

ROPICAL PRODUCTS INSTITUTE (COLONIAL 

OFFICE). London. W.C.1. requires ASSISTANT 
EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER for Economics Division. 
Qualifications: Preferably B.Sc. or Inter. B.Sc. in 
Economics. Minimum G.C.E. in five subjects with two 
“A” level in appropriate scientific subjects; or equivalent 
qualification. Experience of market research or survey 
work and/or business experience advantageous. Duties 
include searching literature. reports, etc. Salary (including 
London Weighting) according to age and experience, in 
scale £385 to £850 (men). Women’s scale rather lower 
but equal by 1961.—Application forms from Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Professional and Executive 


Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. (Ref. P.E. 2236.) Final date for return, Decem- 
ber 29, 1958. Only candidates selected for interview will 


be advised. : 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


Graduate in Chemical Engineering. Age 38. 


Two years’ post-graduate investigation, 


Six years’ experience with foremost 


PHARMACEUTICAL company in 


SALES 


and 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGEMENT 


(Latin America). 
Linguist, fluent: French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 
Would consider appointment to 
Tesponsible position with 


attractive opportunities. 





Box 1085. 
RADE WITH GERMANY. British economist, 
bi-lingual, market research specialist. good official 


contacts, undertakes desk research, field work or negotia- 


tions on assignment or consultancy basis.—Box 1086. 
SC. (ECON.), 27, i 
e cial experience, seeks progressive 
Commercial, Legal, 


ment or similar.—Box 1083. 


Published by The Economist Newspaper Lid., at 22 Ryder Street. London, SWI. 


varied administrative and commer- 
appointment, 


Office Manage- | are 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


OVERHEARD IN 
THE BOARDROOM. 


‘ + @ marriage of mechanism and management in 
which management is the dominant partner.” 

““ What's that you're saying?” 

“A definition of automation.” 

“Who said it and when?” < 

“ The late Frank G. Woollard—a distinguished engineer 
—Said it three years ago.”” 

“It’s rather neat. But easier said than done—for if 
Management doesn’t speak the same language as the 
mechanism so to speak, I don’t see how it can call the 
tune, although it pays the piper.” 

*“* Quite simple, my boy, if 
AUTOMATION.” 

“ But that’s just what I'm talking about.” 

“* Must be a back number.” 

““ Back number? Are you suggesting ae 

“. + . merely that if you kept up to date with 
AUTOMATION you'd know that everything’s being done 
for the dominant partner and to bring the two together— 
technical stuff in plain English. as well as the political, 
economic and financial aspects, industrial relations, 
retraining of employees and all the other things that 
contribute to the marriage of true minds.” 

MANAGE with 


AUTOMATION & 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Start with the December issue and read, in plain 
English, how British machine tool manufacturers 
co-operated to produce a fully automatic gear processing 
assembly line; what American politicians and economists 
think of automation in the U.S.A.; and pages of news 
about automatic equipment that helps the British business 
man to cut costs and achieve higher productivity. 

Annual subscription, U.K. £2 2s., single copies, 3s. 6d. 
U.S.A. and Canada $7. Other countries £2 10s. post free. 
UNITED TRADE PRESS Ltd., 

9 Gough Square, London, E.C.4, 





you MANAGE with 





See page 937 for Education Announcements. 


LL KINDS OF CAMERAS at all kinds of prices for 
all kinds of people. Also Colour and Movie Pro- 
jectors, Enlargers, Binoculars, Flashguns, etc.—Wallace 
Heaton Ltd., 47 Berkeley Street, W.1. Grosvenor 2691. 
NGELA and Bob's anniversary next week. Must 
send them half a dozen bottles of that splendid El Cid 


Sherry. That’s the light Amontillado they're sure to 
appreciate. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered 


more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls.—-Box 1013. 
Wut. : Back numbers 
1950 to date. 
to Box B.364, c/o Streets, 
ELEPHONES, 


of the Economist, January 
Bound or unbound.—Details and price 
110 Olid Broad Street. E.C.2. 
TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 


work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd., TEMple 
Bar 4506. 
be and the boiler house. Instal Nu-way oil- 
firing in the home and banish 


- i the chores and the 
dirt from your boiler. Nu-way means a warm home at 
all times and plenty of hot water. Write for illustrated 


ae Heating Plants, Ltd. (Box A60), Droit- 
wich. 

” HO’S WHO IN CANADA” has been serving 
/ Canadian business since 1907. The new edition, 
illustrated with photographs, can now be ordered from: 


Who's Who in Canada, 


1 Old Burlington Street, 
Ww... 


: London, 
Telephone Regent 0936. 


DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED READY 
CASH ? 


American Capital available immediately to 
qualified business men. Quick action. Write 
Money Finders of American Incorporated, 


3 Cité de Trevise, Paris 9, France. 


~~ NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 
letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications.—For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O. Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA | 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are 
covered month by month in FAR EAST 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 

AKE any card .. . cut it, fold it and turn it into an 

ace . an economical and ingenious container for 
anything from sausages to suits, from blankets to black- 
berries. This is the sort of thing we can do for you... 
whatever your packaging problem. The name is Filmer— 
members of the Reed Paper Group—and we're ready to 
tackle the toughest task you can give us.—If you have 
large quantities of goods to pack, write or ‘phone: 
I. Parkin, R. H. Filmer Ltd., 21 Union Wharf, Wenlock 
Road, London, N.1. Telephone: Clerkenwell 7666. 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


are HELD each JUNE and DECEMBER. at 85 centres 
in U.K. and overseas. Copy of syllabus and details 
regarding membership may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET. LONDON. W.1. ‘ 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 


SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


fully 
TRADE, 
London, 


Entered us Second Clauss Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England 
UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 


Postage on this issue : 
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in 


UNIVERSALITY = tore ect 


now 


Recently introduced... the 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
UNIVERSAL fork truck offers- 


3K choice of power-ELECTRIC or MECHANICAL 


With the introduction 
of this versatile 
range of trucks the 
user is able to adopt 
standardised equipment 
3% choice of tyres-CUSHION or PNEUMATIC throughout his 
organisation, 
employing electric, 
s~ maxinum STANDARDISATION of parts diesel or petrol 
driven trucks as 
circumstances dictate, 
with the advantages 
of a single source of 
supply & responsibility, 
simplified operation, 
reduced maintenance 
and servicing costs. 
This development 
has been eagerly 
awaited and 
received in many 
organisations. 


x choice of fuel-DIESEL - PETROL - L.P.Gt 


. t Liquid Petroleum Gae 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., (DEPT. E), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 











Or 








